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CHAPTER I. 


HE was an inch, perhaps 
two, under six feet, powerfully 
built, and he advanced straight 
at you with a slight stoop of 
the shoulders, head forward, 
and a fixed from-under ‘stare 
which made you think of a 
charging bull. His voice was 
deep, loud, and his manner 
displayed a kind of dogged 
self-assertion which had noth- 
Ing aggressive in it. It seemed 
@ necessity, and it was directed 
apparently as much at himself 
as at anybody else. He was 
Spotlessly neat, apparelled in 
immaculate white from shoes to 
hat, and in the various Eastern 
ports where he got his living 
a8 ship-chandler’s water-clerk 
he was very popular. 


A water-clerk need not pass 
an examination in anything 
under the sun, but he must 
have Ability in the abstract 
and demonstrate it practically. 
His work consists in racing 
under sail, steam, or oars 
against other water - clerks 
for any ship about to anchor, 
greeting her captain cheerily, 
forcing upon him a card — 
the business card of the ship- 
chandler — and on his first 
visit on shore piloting him 
firmly but without ostentation 
to a vast, cavern-like shop 
which is full of things that 
are eaten and drunk on board 
ship ; where you can get every- 
thing to make her seaworthy 
and beautiful, from a set of 
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chain-hooks for her cable to a 
book of gold-leaf for the carv- 
ings of her stern; and where 
her commander is received like 
a brother by a ship-chandler 
he has never seen _ before. 
There is a cool parlour, easy- 
chairs, bottles, cigars, writing 
implements, a copy of harbour 
regulations, and a warmth of 
welcome that melts the salt of 
a three months’ passage out 
of a seaman’s heart. The con- 
nection thus begun is kept up, 
as long as the ship remains 
in harbour, by the daily visits 
of the water-clerk. To the 
captain he is faithful like a 
friend and attentive like a son, 
with the patience of Job, the 
unselfish devotion of a woman, 
and the jollity of a boon com- 
panion. Later on the bill is 
sent in. It is a beautiful and 
humane occupation. Therefore 


good water-clerks are scarce. 


When a water-clerk who pos- 
sesses Ability in the abstract 
has also the advantage of 
having been brought up to 
the sea, he is worth to his 
employer a lot of money and 
some humouring. Jim had 
always good wages and as 
much humouring as_ would 
have bought the fidelity of 
a fiend. Nevertheless, with 
black ingratitude he would 
throw up the job suddenly 
and depart. To his employers 
the reasons he gave were obvi- 
ously inadequate. They said 
“ Confounded fool!” as soon as 
his back was turned. This was 
their criticism on his exquisite 
sensibility. 

To the white men in the 
waterside business and to the 
captains of ships he was just 
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Jim—nothing more. He had, 
of course, another name, but he 
was anxious that it should not 
be pronounced. His incognito, 
which had as many holes as a 
sieve, was not meant to hide a 
personality but a fact. When 
the fact broke through the 
incognito he would leave sud- 
denly the seaport where he 
happened to be at the time 
and go to another — generally 
farther east. He kept to sea- 
ports because he was a seaman 
in exile from the sea, and had 
Ability in the abstract, which is 
good for no other work but that 
of a water-clerk. He retreated 
in good order towards the rising 
sun, and the fact followed him 
casually but inevitably. Thus 
in the course of years he was 
known successively in Bombay, 
in Calcutta, in Rangoon, in 
Penang, in Batavia—and in 
each of these halting-places was 
just Jim the water-clerk. After- 
wards, when his keen perception 
of the Intolerable drove him 
away for good from seaports 
and white men, even into the 
virgin forest, the Malays of the 
jungle village, where he had 
elected to conceal his deplor- 
able faculty, added a word to 
the monosyllable of his incog- 
nito. They called him Tuan 
Jim: as one might say—Lord 
Jim. 

Originally he came from a 
parsonage. Many commanders 
of fine merchant-ships come 
from these abodes of piety and 
peace. Jim’s father possessed 
such certain knowledge of the 
Unknowable as made for the 
righteousness of people in cot- 
tages without disturbing the 
ease of mind of those whom an 
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unerring Providence enables to 
live in mansions. The little 
church on a hill had the mossy 
greyness of a rock seen through 
a ragged screen of leaves. It 
had stood there for centuries, 
but the trees around probably 
remembered the laying of the 
first stone. Below, the red 
front of the rectory gleamed 
with a warm tint in the midst 
of grass-plots, flower-beds, and 
fir-trees, with an orchard at the 
back, a paved stable-yard to the 
left, and the sloping glass of 
greenhouses tacked along a 
wall of bricks. The living had 
belonged to the family for 
generations; but Jim was one 
of five sons, and when after a 
course of light holiday litera- 
ture his vocation for the sea 
had declared itself, he was sent 
at once to a “training - ship 
for officers of the mercantile 
marine.” 

He learned there a little 
trigonometry and how to cross 
top-gallant yards. He was 
generally liked. He had the 
third place in navigation and 
pulled stroke in the first cutter. 
Having a steady head with an 
excellent physique, he was very 
smart aloft. His station was 
in the fore-top, and often from 
there he looked down, with the 
contempt of a man destined to 
shine in the midst of dangers, 
at the peaceful multitude of 
roofs cut in two by the brown 
tide of the stream, while scat- 
tered on the outskirts of the 
surrounding plain the factory 
chimneys rose perpendicular 
against a grimy sky, each slender 
like a pencil, and belching out 
smoke like a volcano. He could 
see the big ships departing, the 
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broad-beamed ferries constantly 
on the move, the little boats 
floating far below his feet, with 
the hazy splendour of the sea 
in the distance, and the hope of 
a stirring life in the world of 
adventure. 

On the lower deck in the 
babel of two hundred voices 
he would forget himself, and 
beforehand live in his mind 
the sea-life of light literature. 
He saw himself saving people 
from sinking ships, cutting 
away masts in a _ hurricane, 
swimming through a surf with 
a line; or as a lonely castaway, 
barefooted and half naked, 
walking on uncovered reefs in 
search of shellfish to stave 
off starvation. He confronted 
savages on tropical shores, 
quelled mutinies on the high 
seas, and in a small boat upon 
the ocean kept up the hearts 
of despairing men—always an 
example of devotion to duty, 
and as unflinching as a hero 
in a book. 

“Something’s up. 
along.” 

He leaped to his feet. The 
boys were streaming up the 
ladders. Above could be heard 
a great scurrying about and 
shouting, and when he got 
through the hatchway he stood 
still—as if confounded. 

It was the dusk of a winter’s 
day. The gale had freshened 
since noon, stopping the traffic 
on the river, and now blew 
with the strength of a hur- 
ricane in fitful bursts that 
boomed like salvoes of great 
guns firing over the ocean. 
The rain slanted in sheets that 
flicked and subsided, and be- 


Come 


tween whiles Jim had threat- 
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ening glimpses of the tumbling 
tide, the small craft jumbled 
and tossing along the shore, 
the motionless buildings in the 
driving mist, the broad ferry- 
boats pitching ponderously at 
anchor, the vast landing-stages 
heaving up and down and 
smothered in sprays. The next 
gust seemed to blow all this 
away. The air was full of 
flying water. There was a 
fierce purpose in the gale, 
a furious earnestness in the 
screech of the wind, in the 
brutal tumult of earth and 
sky, that seemed directed at 
him, and made him hold his 
breath in awe. He stood still. 
It seemed to him he was 
whirled around. 

He was jostled. “Man the 
cutter!” Boys rushed past 
him. <A coaster running in 
for shelter had crashed through 
a schooner at anchor, and one 


of the ship’s instructors had 


seen the accident. A mob of 
boys clambered on the rails, 
clustered round the davits. 
“Collision. Just ahead of us. 
Mr Symons saw it.” A push 
made him stagger against the 
mizzen-mast, and he caught 
hold of a rope. The old train- 
ing-ship chained to her moor- 
ings quivered all over, bowing 
gently head to wind, and with 
her scanty rigging humming 
in a deep bass the breathless 
song of her youth at_ sea. 
“Lower away!” He saw the 
boat, manned, drop swiftly 
below the rail, and rushed 
after her. He heard a splash. 
“Let go; clear the falls!” He 
leaned over. The river along- 
side seethed in frothy streaks, 
The cutter could be seen in 
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the falling darkness under the 
spell of tide and wind, that 
for a moment held her bound, 
and tossing abreast of the ship. 
A yelling voice in her reached 
him faintly: ‘Keep stroke, 
you young whelps, if you want 
tosave anybody! Keep stroke!” 
And suddenly she lifted high 
her bow, and, leaping with 
raised oars over a wave, broke 
the spell cast upon her by the 
wind and tide. 

Jim felt his shoulder gripped 
firmly. ‘Too late, youngster.” 
The captain of the ship laid a 
restraining hand on that boy, 
who seemed on the point of 
leaping overboard, and Jim 
looked up with the pain of 
conscious defeat in his eyes. 
The captain smiled sympatheti- 
cally. “ Better luck next time. 
This will teach you to be 
smart.” 

A shrill cheer greeted the 
cutter. She came dancing back 
half full of water, and with two 
exhausted men washing about 
on her bottom boards. The 
tumult and the menace of wind 
and sea now appeared very con- 
temptible to Jim, increasing the 
regret of his awe at their in- 
efficient menace. Now he knew 
what to think of it. It seemed 
to him he cared nothing for the 
gale. He could affront greater 
perils. He would do so—better 
than anybody. Not a particle 
of fear was left. Nevertheless 
he brooded apart that evening 
while the bowman of the cutter 
—a boy with a face like a girl’s 
and big grey eyes—was the hero 
of the lower deck. Eager ques- 
tioners crowded round him. He 
narrated : “I just saw his head 
bobbing, and I dashed my boat- 
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hook in the water. It caught in 
his breeches and I nearly went 
overboard, as I thought I would, 
only old Symons let go the tiller 
and grabbed my legs—the boat 
nearly swamped. Old Symons 
is afineold chap. I don’t mind 
a bit him being grumpy with 
us. He swore at me all the 
time he held my leg, but that 
was only his way of telling me 
to stick to the boat-hook. Old 
Symons is awfully excitable— 
isn’t he? No—not the little 
fair chap—the other, the big 
one with a beard. When we 
pulled him in he groaned, ‘Oh, 
my leg! oh, my leg!’ and turned 
up his eyes. Fancy such a big 
chap fainting like a girl. Would 
any of you fellows faint for a 
jab with a _ boat-hook ?—I 
wouldn’t. It went into his leg 
so far.” He showed the boat- 
hook, which he had carried 
below for the purpose, and pro- 
duced a sensation. “No, silly! 
It was not his flesh that held 
him—his breeches did. Lots of 
blood, of course.” 
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Jim thought it a pitiful dis- 
play of vanity. The gale had 
ministered to a heroism as spuri- 
ous as its own pretence of terror. 
He felt angry with the brutal 
tumult of earth and sky for 
taking him unawares and check- 
ing unfairly a generous readi- 
ness for narrow escapes. Other- 
wise he was rather glad he had 
not gone into the cutter, since a 
lower achievement had served 
the turn. He had enlarged his 
knowledge more than those who 
had done the work. When all 
men flinched, then—he felt sure 
—he alone would know how to 
deal with the spurious menace 
of wind and seas. He knew 
what to think of it. Seen dis- 
passionately, it seemed contemp- 
tible. He could detect no trace 
of emotion in himself, and the 
final effect of a staggering event 
was that, unnoticed and apart 
from the noisy crowd of boys, 
he exulted with fresh certitude 
in his avidity for adventure, 
and in a sense of many-sided 
courage. 


CHAPTER II. 


After two years of training 
he went to sea, and entering 
the regions so well known to 
his imagination, found them 
strangely barren of adventure. 


He made many voyages. He 
knew the magic monotony of 
existence between sky and 
water: he had to bear the cri- 
ticism of men, the exactions of 
the sea, and the prosaic severity 
of the daily task that gives 
bread—but whose only reward 
8 m the perfect love of the 
work, This reward eluded him, 


Yet he could not go back, be- 
cause there is nothing more 
enticing, disenchanting, and 
enslaving than the life at sea. 
Besides, his prospects were 
good. He was gentlemanly, 
steady, trac.able, with a thor- 
ough knowledge of his duties ; 
and in time, when yet very 
young, he became chief mate of 
a fine ship, without ever having 
been tested by those events of 
the sea that show in the light 
of day the inner worth of a man, 
the edge of his temper, and the 
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fibre of his stuff; that reveal 
the quality of his resistance and 
the secret truth of his pretences, 
not only to others but also to 
himself. 

Only once in all that time he 
had again the glimpse of the 
earnestness in the anger of the 
sea. That truth is not so often 
made apparent as people might 
think. There are many shades 
in the danger of adventures 
and gales, and it is only now 
and then that there appears on 
the face of facts a sinister vio- 
lence of intention — that inde- 
finable something which forces 
it upon the mind and the heart 
of a man, that this complica- 
tion of accidents or these ele- 
mental furies are coming at 
him with a purpose of malice, 
with a strength beyond control, 
with an unbridled cruelty that 
means to tear out of him his 
hope and his fear, the pain of 
his fatigue and his longing for 
rest : which means to smash, to 
destroy, to annihilate all he had 
seen, known, loved, enjoyed, or 
hated ; all that is priceless and 
necessary —the sunshine, the 
memories, the future,— which 
means to sweep the whole 
precious world utterly away 
from his sight by the simple 
and appalling act of taking his 
life. 

Jim, disabled by a falling 
spar at the beginning of a week 
of which his Scottish captain 
used to say afterwards, “ Man! 
it’s a pairfect meeracle to me 
how she lived through it!” 
spent many days stretched on 
his back, dazed, battered, hope- 
less, and tormented as if at the 
bottom of an abyss of unrest. 
He did not care what the end 
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would be, and in his lucid mo- 
ments overvalued his indiffer- 
ence. The danger, when not 
seen, has the imperfect vague- 
ness of human thought. The 
fear grows shadowy; and Im- 
agination, the enemy of men, 
the father of all terrors, un- 
stimulated, sinks to rest in the 
dulness of exhausted emotion. 
Jim saw nothing but the dis- 
order of his tossed cabin. He 
lay there battened down in 
the midst of a small devasta- 
tion, and felt secretly glad he 
had not to go on deck. But 
now and again an uncontrollable 
rush of anguish would grip him 
bodily, make him gasp and 
writhe under the blankets, and 
then the unintelligent brutality 
of an existence liable to the 
agony of such sensations filled 
him with a despairing desire to 
escape at any cost. Then 
fine weather returned, and he 
thought no more about it. 

His lameness, however, per- 
sisted, and when the ship 
arrived at an Eastern port he 
had to go to the hospital. His 
recovery was slow, and he was 
left behind. 

There were only two other 
patients in the white men’s 
ward: the purser of a gunboat, 
who had broken his leg falling 
down a hatchway ; and a kind 
of railway contractor from a 
neighbouring province, afflicted 
by some mysterious tropical 
disease, who held the doctor 
for an ass, and indulged in 
secret debaucheries of patent 
medicine which his Tamil ser- 
vant used to smuggle in with 
unwearied devotion. They told 
each other the story of their 
lives, played cards a little, or; 
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yawning and in _ pyjamas, 
lounged through the day in 
easy-chairs without saying a 
word. The hospital stood on a 
hill, and a gentle breeze enter- 
ing through the windows, al- 
ways flung wide open, brought 
into the bare room the softness 
of the sky, the languor of the 
earth, the bewitching breath of 
the Eastern waters. There 
were perfumes in it, sugges- 
tions of infinite repose, the gift 
of endless dreams. Jim looked 
every day over the thickets of 
gardens, beyond the roofs of the 
town, over the fronds of palms 
growing on the shore, at that 
roadstead which is a thorough- 
fare to the East,—at the road- 
stead dotted by garlanded 
islets, lighted by festal sun- 
shine, its ships like toys, its 
brilliant activity resembling a 
holiday pageant, with the eter- 
nal serenity of the Eastern sky 
overhead and the smiling peace 
of the Eastern seas possess- 
ing the space as far as the 
horizon. 

Directly he could walk with- 
out a stick, he descended into 
the town to look for some 
opportunity to get home. 
Nothing offered just then, and, 
while waiting, he associated 
naturally with the men of his 
calling in the port. These were 
of two kinds. Some, very few 
and seen there but seldom, led 
mysterious lives, had preserved 
an undefaced energy with the 
temper of buccaneers and the 
eyes of dreamers. They ap- 
peared to live in a crazy maze 
of plans, hopes, dangers, enter- 
prises, ahead of civilisation, in 
the dark places of the sea; and 
their death was the only event 
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of their fantastic existence that 
seemed to have a reasonable 
certitude of achievement. The 
majority were men who, like 
himself, thrown there by some 
accident, had remained as offi- 
cers of country ships. They 
had now a horror of the home 
service, with its harder con- 
ditions, severer view of duty, 
and the hazard of stormy 
oceans. They were attuned to 
the eternal peace of Eastern 
sky and sea. They loved short 
passages, good deck - chairs, 
large native crews, and the 
distinction of being white. 
They shuddered at the thought 
of hard work, and led precari- 
ously easy lives, always on the 
verge of dismissal, always on 
the verge of engagement, serv- 
ing Chinamen, Arabs, half- 
castes—would have served the 
devil himself had he made it 
easyenough. They talked ever- 
lastingly of turns of luck: how 
So-and-so got charge of a boat 
on the coast of China—a soft 
thing; how this one had an 
easy billet in Japan somewhere, 
and that one was doing well 
in the Siamese navy; and in 
all they said—in their actions, 
in their looks, in their persons 
—could be detected the soft 
spot, the place of decay, the 
determination to lounge safely 
through existence. 

To Jim that gossiping crowd, 
viewed as seamen, seemed at 
first more unsubstantial than so 
many shadows. But at length 
he found a fascination in the 
sight of those men, in their 
appearance of doing so well 
on such a small allowance of 
danger and toil. In time, be- 
side the original disdain there 
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grew up slowly another senti- 
ment; and suddenly, giving up 
the idea of going home, he 
took a berth as chief mate of 
the Patna. 

The Patna was a_ local 
steamer as old as the hills, lean 
like a greyhound, and eaten up 
with rust worse than a con- 
demned water-tank. She was 
owned by a Chinaman, chartered 
by an Arab, and commanded by 
a sort of renegade New South 
Wales German, very anxious to 
curse publicly his native coun- 
try, but who, apparently on the 
strength of Bismarck’s victori- 
ous policy, brutalised all those 
he was not afraid of, and wore 
a “blood-and-iron” air, com- 
bined with a purple nose and a 
red moustache. After she had 
been painted outside and white- 
washed inside, eight hundred 
pilgrims (more or less) were 
driven on board of her as she 
lay with steam up alongside a 
wooden jetty. 

They streamed aboard over 
three gangways, they streamed 
in urged by faith and the hope 
of paradise, they streamed in 
with a continuous tramp and 
shuffle of bare feet, without a 
word, a murmur, or a_ look 
back; and when clear of confin- 
ing rails spread on all sides 
over the deck, flowed forward 
and aft, overflowed down the 
yawning hatchways, filled the 
inner recesses of the ship—like 
water filling a _ cistern, like 
water flowing into crevices 


and crannies, like water rising 
silently even with the rim. 
Eight hundred men and women 
with faith and hopes, with af- 
fections and memories, they 
collected there, coming 


had 
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from north and south and from 
the outskirts of the East, after 
treading the jungle paths, 
descending the rivers, coasting 
in praus along the shallows, 
crossing in small canoes from 
island to island, passing through 
suffering, meeting strange 
sights, beset by strange fears, 
upheld by one desire. They 
came from solitary huts in the 
wilderness, from populous cam- 
pongs, from villages by the 
sea. At the call of an idea 
they had left their forests, 
their clearings, the protection 
of their rulers, their prosperity, 
their poverty, the surroundings 
of their youth and the graves 
of their fathers. They came 
covered with dust, with sweat, 
with grime, with rags— the 
strong men at the head of 
family parties, the lean old men 
pressing forward without hope 
of return; young boys with 
fearless eyes glancing curiously, 
shy little girls with tumbled 
long hair; the timid women 
muffled up and clasping to 
their breasts, wrapped in loose 
ends of soiled head-cloths, their 
sleeping babies, the unconscious 
pilgrims of an exacting belief. 

“Took at dese cattle,” said 
the German skipper to his new 
chief mate. 

An Arab, the leader of that 
pious voyage, came last. He 
walked slowly aboard, hand- 
some and grave in his white 
gown and large turban. A 
string of servants followed, 
loaded with his luggage; the 
Patna cast off and backed away 
from the wharf. 

She was headed between two 
small islets, crossed obliquely 
the anchoring-ground of sail- 
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ing-ships, swung through half 
a circle in the shadow of a hill, 
then ranged close to a ledge 
of foaming reefs. The Arab, 
standing up aft, recited aloud 
the prayer of travellers by sea. 
He invoked the favour of the 
Most High upon that journey, 
implored His blessing on men’s 
toil and on the secret purposes 
of their hearts; the steamer 
pounded in the dusk the calm 
water of the Strait; and far 
astern of the pilgrim ship a 
screw-pile lighthouse, planted 
by unbelievers on a treacherous 
shoal, seemed to wink at her 
its eye of flame, as if in derision 
of her errand of faith. 

She cleared the Straits, 
crossed the bay, continued on 
her way through the “One- 
degree” passage. She held on 
straight for the Red Sea under 
a serene sky, under a sky 
scorching and unclouded, en- 
veloped in a fulgor of sun- 
shine that killed all thought, 
oppressed the heart, withered 
all impulses of strength and 
energy. And under the sin- 
ister splendour of that sky the 
sea, blue and profound, re- 
mained still, without a stir, with- 
out a ripple, without a wrinkle 
—viscous, stagnant, dead. The 
Patna, with a slight hiss, passed 
over that plain luminous and 
smooth, unrolled a black ribbon 
of smoke across the sky, left 
behind her on the water a white 
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ribbon of foam that vanished 
at once, like the phantom of a 
track drawn upon a lifeless sea 
by the phantom of a steamer. 

Every morning the sun, as if 
keeping pace in his revolutions 
with the progress of the pil- 
grimage, emerged with a silent 
burst of light exactly at the 
same distance astern of the 
ship, caught up with her at 
noon, pouring the concentrated 
fire of his rays on the pious 
purposes of the men, glided 
past on his descent, and sank 
mysteriously into the sea even- 
ing after evening, preserving 
the same distance ahead of her 
advancing bows. The five 
whites on board lived amidships, 
isolated from the human cargo. 
The awnings covered the deck 
with a white roof from stem to 
stern, and a faint hum, a low 
murmur of sad voices, alone 
revealed the presence of a 
crowd of people upon the great 
blaze of the ocean. Such were 
the days, still, hot, heavy, dis- 
appearing one by one into the 
past, as if falling into an abyss 
for ever open in the wake of 
the ship; and the ship, lonely 
under a wisp of smoke, held on 
her steadfast way black and 
smouldering in a luminous im- 
mensity, as if scorched by a 
flame flicked at her from a 
heaven without pity. 

The nights descended on her 
like a benediction. 
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CHAPTER III, 


A marvellous stillness per- 
vaded the world, and the stars, 
together with the serenity of 
their rays, seemed to shed upon 


the earth the assurance of ever- 
lasting security. The young 
moon recurved, and shining 
low in the west, was like a slen- 
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der shaving thrown up from a 
bar of gold, and the Arabian 
Sea, smooth and cool to the 
eye like a sheet of ice, ex- 
tended its perfect level to the 
perfect circle of a dark hori- 
zon. The propeller turned 
without a check, as though its 
beat had been part of the 
scheme of a safe universe; and 
on each side of the Patna two 
deep folds of water, permanent 
and sombre on the unwrinkled 
shimmer, enclosed within their 
straight and diverging ridges 
a few white swirls of foam 
bursting in a low hiss, a few 
wavelets, a few ripples, a few 
undulations that, left behind, 
agitated the surface of the sea 
for an instant after the pas- 
sage of the ship, subsided 
splashing gently, calmed down 
at last into the circular still- 
ness of water and sky with the 
black speck of the moving hull 
remaining everlastingly in its 
centre. 

Jim on the bridge was pene- 
trated by the great certitude of 
unbounded safety and _ peace 
that could be read on the silent 
aspect of nature like the certi- 
tude of fostering love upon the 
placid tenderness of a mother’s 
face. Below the roof of 
awnings, surrendered to the 
wisdom of white men and to 
their courage, trusting the 
power of their unbelief and the 
iron shell of their fire-ship, the 
pilgrims of an exacting faith 
slept on mats, on blankets, on 
bare planks, on every deck, in 
all the dark corners, wrapped 
in dyed cloths, muffled in soiled 
rags, with their heads resting 
on small bundles, with their 
faces pressed to bent forearms : 
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the men, the women, the 
children; the old with the 
young, the decrepit with the 
lusty—all equal before sleep, 
death’s brother. 

A draught of air, fanned from 
forward by the speed of the 
ship, passed steadily through 
the long gloom between the 
high bulwarks, swept over the 
rows of prone bodies; a few 
dim flames in globe-lamps were 
hung short here and _ there 
under the ridge-poles, and in 
the blurred circles of light 
thrown down and trembling 
slightly to the unceasing vibra- 
tion of the ship appeared a 
chin upturned, two closed eye- 
lids, a dark hand with silver 
rings, a meagre limb draped in 
a torn covering, a head bent 
back, a naked foot, a throat 
bared and stretched as if offer- 
ing itself to the knife. The 
well-to-do had made for their 
families shelters with heavy 
boxes and dusty mats; the 
poor reposed side by side with 
all they had on earth tied up 
in a rag under their heads; the 
lone old men slept, with drawn- 
up legs, upon their prayer- 
carpets, with their hands over 
their ears and one elbow on 
each side of the face: a father, 
his shoulders up and his knees 
under his forehead, dozed de- 
jectedly by a boy who slept on 
his back with tousled hair and 
one arm commandingly ex- 
tended ; a woman covered from 
head to foot, like a corpse, with 
a piece of white sheeting, had 
a naked child in the hollow of 
each arm; the Arab’s belong- 
ings, piled right aft, made a 
heavy mound of broken outlines, 
with a cargo-lamp swung 
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above, and a great confusion 
of vague forms behind: gleams 
of paunchy brass pots, the foot- 
rest of a deck-chair, blades of 
spears, the straight scabbard of 
an old sword leaning against a 
heap of pillows, the spout of a 
tin coffee-pot. The patent log 
on the taffrail periodically rang 
a single tinkling stroke for 
every mile traversed on an 
errand of faith. Above the mass 
of sleepers a faint and patient 
sigh at times floated, the ex- 
halation of a troubled dream ; 
and short metallic clangs burst- 
ing out suddenly in the depths 
of the ship, the harsh scrape of 
a shovel, the violent slam of 
a furnace-door, exploded brut- 
ally, as if the men handling the 
mysterious things below had 
their breasts full of fierce 
anger: while the slim high 
hull of the steamer went on 
evenly ahead, without a sway 
of her bare masts, cleaving con- 
tinuously the great calm of the 
waters under the inaccessible 
serenity of the sky. 

Jim paced athwart, and his 
footsteps in the vast silence 
were loud to his own ears, as if 
echoed by the watchful stars: 
his eyes roaming about the line 
of the horizon, seemed to gaze 
hungrily into the unattainable, 
and did not see the shadow of 
the coming event. The only 
shadow on the sea was the 
shadow of the black smoke 
pouring heavily from the funnel 
its immense streamer, whose 
end was constantly dissolving 
in the air. Two Malays, silent 
and almost motionless, steered, 
one on each side of the wheel, 
whose brass rim shone frag- 
mentarily in the oval of light 
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thrown out by the binnacle. 
Now and then a hand, with 
black fingers alternately letting 
go and catching hold of revolv- 
ing spokes, appeared in the illu- 
mined part; the links of wheel- 
chains ground heavily in the 
grooves of the barrel. Jim 
would glance at the compass, 
would glance around the un- 
attainable horizon, would 
stretch himself till his joints 
cracked, with a leisurely twist 
of the body, in the very excess 
of wellbeing; and, as if made 
audacious by the invincible 
aspect of the peace, he felt he 
cared for nothing that could 
happen to him to the end of his 
days. What could happen that 
he was not able to master and 
subdue? . . . and the end of 
his days was very, very far. 
Nothing prevented him from 
believing himself as steadfast 
as the Atlas bearing up a 
world, and as invulnerable as 
the stars. He dared the future 
as though the Unattainable 
that dwells beyond the re- 
treating line of the horizon 
had been lying in the hollow of 
his palm. From time to time he 
glanced idly at a chart pegged 
out with four drawing - pins 
on a low three-legged table 
abaft the steering - gear case. 
The sheet of paper portraying 
the depths of the sea presented 
a shiny surface under the light 
of a bull’s-eye lamp lashed to a 
stanchion, a surface as level and 
smooth as the glimmering sur- 
face of the waters. Parallel 
rulers with a pair of dividers re- 
posed on it; the ship’s position 
at last noon was marked with 
a small black cross, and the 
straight pencil-line drawn firmly 
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as far as Perim figured the 
course of the ship—the path of 
souls towards the holy place, 
the promise of salvation, the re- 
ward of eternal life—while the 
pencil with its sharp end touch- 
ing the Somali coast lay round 
and still like a naked ship’s spar 
floating in the pool of a sheltered 
dock. ‘“ How steady she goes,” 
thought Jim with wonder, with 
something like gratitude for this 
high peace of sea and sky. At 
such times his thoughts would 
be full of valorous deeds: he 
loved these dreams and the suc- 
cess of his imaginary achieve- 
ments. They were the best 
parts of life, its secret truth, its 
hidden reality. They had a 
gorgeous virility, the charm of 
vagueness, they passed before 
him with a heroic tread; they 
carried his soul away with them 
and made it drunk with the 


divine philtre of an unbounded 


confidence in itself. There was 
nothing he could not face. He 
was so pleased with the idea that 
he smiled, keeping perfunctorily 
his eyes ahead; and when he 
happened to glance back he saw 
the white streak of the wake 
drawn as straight by the ship’s 
keel upon the sea as the black 
line drawn by the pencil upon 
the chart. 

The ash - buckets racketed, 
clanking up and down the 
stoke-hold ventilators, and this 
tin-pot clatter warned him the 
end of his watch was_ near. 
He sighed with content, with 
regret as well at having to 
part from that serenity which 
fostered the adventurous free- 
dom of his thoughts. He 
was a little sleepy too, and 
felt a pleasurable languor run- 
ning through every limb as 
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though all the blood in his 
body had turned to warm milk. 
His skipper had come up noise- 
lessly, in pyjamas and with his 
sleeping-jacket flung wide open. 
Red of face, only half awake, 
the left eye partly closed, the 
right staring stupid and glassy, 
he hung his big head over the 
chart and scratched his ribs 
sleepily. There was something 
obscene in the sight of his 
naked flesh. His bared breast 
glistened soft and greasy as 
theugh he had sweated out his 
fat in his sleep. He _ pro- 
nounced a professional remark 
in a voice harsh and dead, re- 
sembling the rasping sound of 
a wood-file on the edge of a 
plank; the fold of his double 
chin hung like a bag triced up 
close under the hinge of his 
jaw. Jim started, and his an- 
swer was full of deference ; but 
the odious and fleshy figure, as 
though seen for the first time 
in a revealing moment, fixed 
itself in his memory for ever as 
the incarnation of everything 
vile and base that lurks in the 
world we love: in our own 
hearts we trust for our salva- 
tion, in the men that surround 
us, in the sights that fill our 
eyes, in the sounds that fill our 
ears, and in the air that fills 
our lungs. 

The thin gold shaving of the 
moon floating slowly down- 
wards had lost itself on the 
darkened surface of the waters, 
and the eternity beyond the 
sky seemed to come down 
nearer to the earth, with the 
augmented glitter of the stars, 
with the more profound sombre- 
ness in the lustre of the half- 
transparent dome covering the 
flat disc of an opaque sea. The 
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ship moved so smoothly that 
her onward motion was imper- 
ceptible to the senses of men, 
as though she had been a crowd- 
ed planet speeding through the 
dark spaces of ether behind the 
swarm of suns, in the appalling 
and calm solitudes awaiting 
the breath of future creations. 
“Hot is no name for it down 
below,” said a voice. 

Jim smiled without looking 
round. The skipper presented 
an unmoved breadth of back: 
it was the renegade’s trick to 
appear pointedly unaware of 
your existence unless it suited 
his purpose to turn at you with 
a devouring glare before he let 
loose a torrent of foamy, abus- 
ive jargon that came like a 
gush from a sewer. Now he 
emitted only a sulky grunt; 
the second engineer at the head 
of the bridge-ladder, kneading 


with damp palms a dirty sweat- 
rag, unabashed, continued the 


tale of his complaints. The 
sailors had a good time of it up 
here, and what was the use of 
them in the world he would be 
blowed if he could see. Tlie 
poor devils of engineers had 
to get the ship along anyhow, 
and they could very well do 
the rest too; by gosh they 

“Shut up!” growled the Ger- 
man stolidly. ‘“Ohyes! Shut 
up—and when anything goes 
wrong you fly to us, don’t you?” 
went on the other. He was 
more than half cooked, he ex- 
pected; but anyway, now, he 
did not mind how much he 
sinned, because these last three 
days he had passed through a 
fine course of training for the 
Place where the bad boys go 
when they die—b’gosh, he had 
—besides being made jolly well 
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deaf by the blasted racket 
below. The durned, compound, 
surface-condensing, rotten scrap- 
heap rattled and banged down 
there like an old deck-winch, 
only more so; and what made 
him risk his life every night and 
day that God made amongst 
the refuse of a breaking - up 
yard flying round at fifty-seven 
revolutions, was more than he 
could tell. He must have been 
born reckless, b’'gosh. He... 
“Where did you get drink?” 
inquired the German, very 
savage, but motionless in the 
light of the binnacle, like a 
clumsy effigy of a man cut out 
of a block of fat. Jim went on 
smiling at the retreating hori- 
zon; his heart was full of 
generous impulses, and his 
thought was contemplating his 
own superiority. “ Drink!” 
repeated the engineer with 
amiable scorn: he was hanging 
on with both hands to the rail, 
a shadowy figure with flexible 
legs. “ Not from you, captain. 
You’re far too mean, b’gosh. 
You would let a good man die 
sooner than give him a drop of 
shnaps. That’s what you Ger- 
mans call economy. Penny 
wise, pound foolish.” He _ be- 
came sentimental. The chief 
had given him a four-finger nip 
about ten o’clock—‘“ only one, 
s’elp me !”—good old chief ; but 
as to getting the old fraud 
out of his bunk—a five-ton 
crane couldn’t do it. Not it. 
Not to-night anyhow. He was 
sleeping sweetly like a little 
child, with a bottle of prime 
brandy under his pillow. From 
the thick throat of the com- 
mander of the Patna came a 
low rumble, on which the sound 
of the word schwein fluttered 
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high and low like a capricious 
feather in a faint stir of air. 
He and the chief engineer had 
been cronies for a good few 
years—serving the same jovial, 
crafty, old Chinaman, with 
horn-rimmed_ goggles and 
strings of red silk plaited into 
the venerable grey hairs of his 
pigtail. The quay-side opinion 
in the Patna’s home-port was 
that these two in the way of 
brazen peculation “had done 
together pretty well everything 
you can think of.” Outwardly 
they were badly matched: one 
dull-eyed, malevolent, and of 
soft fleshy curves; the other 
lean, all hollows, with a head 
long and bony like the head of 
an old horse, with sunken 
cheeks, with sunken temples, 
with an _ indifferent glazed 
glance of sunken eyes. He had 
been stranded out East some- 
where—in Canton, in Shanghai, 
or perhaps in Yokohama; he 
probably did not care to remem- 
ber himself the exact locality, 
nor yet the cause of his ship- 
wreck. He had been, in mercy 
to his youth, kicked quietly out 
of his ship twenty years ago 
or more, and it might have been 
so much worse for him that the 
memory of the episode had in it 
hardly a trace of misfortune. 
Then, steam navigation expand- 
ing in these seas and men of his 
craft being scarce at first, he 
had “got on” after a sort. He 
was eager to let strangers know 
in a dismal mumble that he was 
“an old stager out here.” When 
he moved a skeleton seemed 
to sway loose in his clothes; 
his walk was mere wandering, 
and he was given to wander 
thus around the engine - room 


skylight, smoking, without 
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relish, doctored tobacco in a 
brass bowl at the end of a 
cherrywood stem four feet long, 
with the imbecile gravity of a 
thinker evolving a system of 
philosophy from the hazy 
glimpse of a truth. He was 
usually anything but free with 
his private store of liquor; but 
on that night he had departed 
from his principles, so that his 
second, a weak-headed child of 
Wapping, what with the un- 
expectedness of the treat and 
the strength of the stuff, had 
become very happy, cheeky, 
and talkative. The fury of the 
New South Wales German was 
extreme; he puffed like an ex- 
haust-pipe, and Jim, faintly 
amused by the scene, was im- 
patient for the time when he 
could get below: the last ten 
minutes of the watch were 
irritating like a gun that hangs 
fire; those men did not belong 
to the world of heroic adven- 
ture; they weren’t bad chaps 
though. Even the skipper him- 
self... His gorge rose at the 
mass of panting flesh from 
which issued gurgling mutters, 
a cloudy trickle of filthy expres- 
sions; but he was too pleasur- 
ably languid to dislike actively 
this or any other thing. The 
quality of these men did not 
matter; he rubbed shoulders 
with them, but they could not 
touch him; he shared the air 
they breathed, but he was differ- 
ent. . . . Would the skipper go 
for the engineer? . . . The life 
was easy, and he was too sure 
of himself—too sure of himself 
to... The line dividing his 
meditation from a surreptitious 
doze on his feet was thinner 
than a thread in a spider's 
web. 
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The second engineer was com- 
ing by easy transitions to the 
consideration of his finances 
and of his courage. 

“Who’s drunk? I? No, no, 
captain! That won’t do. You 
ought to know by this time the 
chief ain’t free-hearted enough 
to make a sparrow drunk, 
b’gosh. I’ve never been the 
worse for liquor in my life; the 
stuff ain’t made yet that would 
make me drunk. I could drink 
liquid fire against your whisky 
peg for peg, b’'gosh, and keep 
as cool as a cucumber. If I 
thought I was drunk I would 
jump overboard—do away with 
myself, b’gosh. I would! 
Straight! And I won't go 
off the bridge. Where do you 
expect me to take the air on a 
night like this, eh? On deck 
amongst that vermin down 
there? Likely—ain’t it! And 
I am not afraid of anything 
you can do.” 

The German lifted two heavy 
fists to heaven and shook them 
a little without a word. 

“T don’t know what fear is,” 
pursued the engineer, with ‘the 
enthusiasm of sincere convic- 
tion. “I am not afraid of 
doing all the bloomin’ work in 
this rotten hooker, b’gosh! 
And a jolly good thing for you 
that there are some of us about 
the world that aren’t afraid of 
their lives, or where would you 
be—you and this old thing 
here with her plates like brown 
paper—brown paper, s’elp me? 
It’s all very fine for you—you 
get a power of pieces out of her 
one way and another ; but what 
about me—what do I get? A 
measly hundred and _ fifty 
dollars a-month and find your- 
self. I wish to ask you respect- 
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fully—respectfully, mind—who 
wouldn’t chuck a dratted job 
like this? °Tain’t safe, s’elp 
me, it ain’t! Only I am one of 
them fearless fellows .. .” 

He let go the rail and made 
ample gestures as if demon- 
strating in the air the shape 
and extent of his valour; his 
thin voice darted in prolonged 
squeaks upon the sea, he tip- 
toed back and forth for the 
better emphasis of utterance, 
and suddenly pitched down 
head-first as though he had 
been clubbed from behind. He 
said “Damn!” as he tumbled ; 
an instant of silence followed 
upon his screeching: Jim and 
the skipper staggered forward 
by common accord, and catch- 
ing themselves up, stood very 
stiff and still gazing, amazed, at 
the undisturbed level of the sea. 
Then they looked upwards at 
the stars. 

What had happened? The 
wheezy thump of the engines 
went on. Had the earth been 
checked in her course? They 
could not understand ; and sud- 
denly the calm sea, the sky 
without a cloud, appeared for- 
midably insecure in their im- 
mobility, as it poised on the 
brow of yawning destruction. 
The engineer rebounded vertic- 
ally full length and collapsed 
again into a vague heap. This 
heap. said “What’s that?” 
in the muffled accents of pro- 
found grief. A faint noise as of 
thunder, of thunder infinitely 
remote, less than a _ sound, 
hardly more than a vibration, 
passed slowly, and the ship 
quivered in response, as if the 
thunder had growled deep down 
in the water. The eyes of the 
two Malays at the wheel glit- 
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tered towards the white men, 
but their dark hands remained 
closed on the spokes. The sharp 
hull driving on its way seemed 
to rise a few inches in succes- 
sion through its whole length, 
as though it had become pliable, 
and settled down again rigidly 
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to its work of cleaving the 
smooth surface of the sea. Its 
quivering stopped, and the faint 
noise of thunder ceased all at 
once, as though the ship had 
steamed across a narrow belt 
of vibrating water and of hum- 
ming air. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A month or so afterwards, 
when Jim, in answer to pointed 
questions, tried to tell honestly 
the truth of this experience, he 
said, speaking of the ship: “She 
went over whatever it was es 
easy as a snake crawling over 
a stick.” The illustration was 
good : the questions were aiming 
at facts, and the official Inquiry 
was being held in the police 
court of an Eastern port. He 
stood elevated in the witness- 
box, with burning cheeks in 
a cool lofty room: the big 
framework of punkahs moved 
gently to and fro high above 
his head, and from below many 
eyes were looking at him out of 
dark faces, out of white faces, 
out of red faces, out of faces 
attentive, spellbound, as if all 
these people sitting in orderly 
rows upon narrow benches had 
been enslaved by the fascination 
of his veice. It was very loud, 
it rang startling in his own 
ears, it was the only sound 
audible in the world, for the 
terribly distinct questions that 
extorted his answers seemed to 
shape themselves in anguish 
and pain within his breast; 
came to him poignant and 
silent like the terrible question- 
ing of one’s conscience. Out- 
side the court the sun blazed— 
within was the wind of great 


punkahs that made you shiver, 
the shame that made you burn, 
the attentive eyes whose glance 
stabbed, and those questions 
that stretched his soul on the 
rack. The face of the presid- 
ing magistrate, clean shaved 
and impassible, looked at him 
deadly pale between the red 
faces of the two nautical as- 
sessors. The light of a broad 
window under the ceiling fell 
from above on the heads and 
shoulders of the three men, and 
they were fiercely distinct in 
the half-light of the big court- 
room where the audience seemed 
composed of staring shadows. 
They wanted facts. Facts! 
They demanded facts from him, 
as if facts could explain any- 
thing—as if facts mattered in 
the face of terrors! 

“After you had concluded 
you had collided with something 
floating awash, say a water- 
logged wreck, you were ordered 
by your captain to go forward 
and ascertain if there was any 
damage done. Did you think 
it likely from the force of the 
blow?” asked the assessor sit- 
ting to the left. He had a thin 
horseshoe beard, salient cheek- 
bones, and with both elbows 
on the desk clasped his rugged 
hands before his face, looking 
at Jim with thoughtful blue 
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eyes; the other, a heavy, scorn- 
ful man, thrown back in his 
seat, his left arm extended full 
length, drummed delicately with 
his finger-tips on a blotting- 
pad: in the middle the mag- 
istrate upright in the roomy 
arm-chair, his head inclined 
slightly on the shoulder, had 
his arms crossed on his breast 
and a few flowers in a glass 
vase by the side of his ink- 
stand. 

“T did not,” said Jim. “I 
was told to call no one and to 
make no noise for fear of creat- 
ing a panic. I thought the 
precaution reasonable. I took 
one of the lamps that were 
hung under the awnings and 
went forward. After opening 
the forepeak hatch I heard 
splashing in there. I lowered 


then the lamp the whole drift 
of its lanyard, and saw that the 


forepeak was more than half 
full of water already. I knew 
then there must be a big hole 
below the water-line.” He 
paused. 

“Yes,” said the big assessor, 
with a dreamy smile at the 
blotting-pad ; his fingers played 
incessantly, touching the paper 
without noise. 

_ “I did not think of danger 
Just then. I might have been 
a little startled: all this hap- 
pened in such a quiet way and 
so very suddenly. I knew there 
was no other bulkhead in the 
ship but the collision bulkhead 
Separating the forepeak from 
the forehold. I went back to 
tell the captain. I came upon 
the second engineer getting up 
at the foot of the bridge-ladder : 
he seemed dazed, and told me 
he thought his left arm was 
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broken ; he had slipped on the 
top step when getting down 
while I was forward. He ex- 
claimed ‘My God! That rot- 
ten bulkhead ’ll give way in a 
minute, and the damned thing 
will go down under us like a 
lump of lead.’ He pushed me 
away with his right arm and 
ran before me up the ladder, 
shouting as he climbed. His 
left arm hung by his side. I 
followed up in time to see the 
captain rush at him and knock 
him down fiat on his back. He 
did not strike him again: he 
stood bending over him and 
speaking angrily but quite low. 
I fancy he was asking him why 
the devil he didn’t go and 
stop the engines, instead of 
making a row about it on 
deck. I heard him say, ‘Get 
up! Run, fly!’ He swore also. 
The engineer slid down the 
starboard ladder and bolted 
round the skylight to the 
engine-room companion which 
was on the port-side. He 
moaned as he ran... .” 

He spoke slowly ; he remem- 
bered swiftly and with extreme 
vividness ; he could have repro- 
duced like an echo the moaning 
of the engineer for the better 
information of these men who 
wanted facts. After his first 
feeling of revolt he had come 
round to the view that only 
a meticulous precision of state- 
ment would bring out the 
true horror behind the appal- 
ling face of things. There had 
been a peculiar awfulness in 
the calm of the sea, in the 
serenity of the sky, in the words 
pronounced, in the gestures 
made, in the silence of a pass- 
ive world, in the sleep of an 
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unconscious crowd. The facts 
those men were so eager to 
know had been visible, tangible, 
open to the senses, occupying 
their place in space and time, 
requiring for their existence a 
fourteen-hundred-ton steamer 
and twenty-seven minutes bythe 
watch ; they made a whole that 
had features, shades of expres- 
sion, a complicated aspect that 
could be remembered by the 
eye, and something else besides, 
something invisible, a directing 
spirit of perdition that dwelt 
within, like a malevolent soul 
in a detestable body. He was 
anxious to make this clear. 
This had not been a common 
affair, everything in it had been 
of the utmost importance, 
and fortunately he remembered 
everything. He wanted to go 


on talking for truth’s sake, 
perhaps for his own sake also ; 


and while his utterance was 
deliberate, his mind positively 
flew round and round the serried 
circle of facts that had surged 
up all about him to cut him off 
from the rest of his kind: it 
was like a creature that, find- 
ing itself imprisoned within an 
enclosure of high stakes, dashes 
round and round, distracted in 
the night, trying to find a weak 
spot, a crevice, a place to scale, 
some opening through which it 
may squeeze itself and escape. 
This awful activity of mind 
made him hesitate at times 
in his speech. . . . 

“The captain kept on moving 
here and there on the bridge ; 
he seemed calm enough, only 
he stumbled several times; and 
once as I stood speaking to. him 
he walked right into me as 
though he had been stone-blind. 
He made no definite answer to 
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what I had to tell). He mum- 
bled to himself; all I heard of 
it were a few words that sounded 
like ‘confounded steam!’ and 
‘infernal steam !’ — something 
about steam. I thought .. .” 

He was becoming irrelevant ; 
a question to the point cut 
short his speech, like a pang of 
pain, and he felt extremely dis- 
couraged and weary. He was 
coming to that, he was coming 
to that— and now, checked 
brutally, he had to answer by 
yes or no. He answered truth- 
fully by a curt “Yes, I did”; 
and fair of face, big of frame, 
with young, gloomy eyes, he held 
his shoulders upright above the 
box while his soul writhed within 
him. Those men would never 
know the truth, nobody would 
ever know the truth; there 
could be no truth in a simple 
yesorno. At that moment he 
was less concerned about him- 
self than at any time since the 
inquiry began, but he despaired 
of his power to show the truth, 
and it was a great despair. 
He was made to answer another 
question so much to the point 
and so useless, then waited 
again. His mouth was taste- 
lessly dry, as though he had 
been eating dust, then salt and 
bitter as after a drink of sea- 
water. He wiped his hot fore- 
head, passed his tongue over 
parched lips, felt a shiver run 
down his back. The big asses- 
sor had dropped his eyelids, and 
drummed on without a sound, 
careless and mournful ; the eyes 
of the other above the sunburnt, 
clasped fingers seemed to glow 
with kindliness ; the magistrate 
had swayed forward ; his pale 
face hovered near the flowers, 
and then dropping sideways 
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over the arm of his chair, he 
rested his temple in the palm of 
his hand. The wind of the pun- 
kahs eddied down on the heads, 
on the dark-faced natives 
wound about in voluminous 
draperies, on the Europeans 
sitting together very hot and 
in drill suits that seemed to fit 
them as close as their skins, and 
holding their round pith hats 
on their knees; while gliding 
along the walls the court 
peons, buttoned tight in long, 
white coats, flitted rapidly to 
and fro, running on bare toes, 
red-sashed, red turban on head, 
as noiseless as ghosts, and on 
the alert like so many retrievers. 

Jim’s eyes, wandering in the 
intervals of his answers, rested 
upon a white man who sat 
apart from the others, with his 
face worn and clouded, but with 
quiet eyes that glanced straight, 
interested and clear. Jim an- 
swered another question and was 
tempted to cry out, “What’s the 
good of this, what’s the good!” 
He tapped with his foot slightly, 
bit his lip, and looked away 
over the heads. He met the 
eyes of the white man. The 
glance directed at him was not 
the fascinated stare of the 
others. It was an act of in- 
telligent volition. Jim between 
two questions forgot himself 
so far as to find leisure for 
a thought. This fellow—ran 
the thought — looks at me 
as though he could see some- 
body or something past my 
shoulder. He had come across 
that man before—in the street 
perhaps. He was positive he 
had never spoken to him. For 
days, for many days, he had 
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spoken to no one, but had held 
silent, incoherent, and endless 
converse with himself, like a 
prisoner alone in his cell or 
like a wanderer lost in a desert. 
At present he was answering 
questions that did not matter 
though they had a purpose, but 
he doubted whether he would 
ever again speak out as long as 
he lived. The sound of his own 
truthful statements confirmed 
his deliberate opinion that 
speech was of no use to him 
any longer. That man there 
seemed to be aware of his 
hopeless difficulty. Jim looked 
at him, then turned away reso- 
lutely, as after a final parting. 

And later on, many times, in 
distant parts of the world, Mar- 
low showed himself willing to re- 
member Jim, to remember him 
at length, in detail and audibly. 

Perhaps it would be after 
dinner, on a verandah draped in 
motionless foliage and crowned 
with flowers, in the deep dusk 
speckled by fiery cigar - ends. 
The elongated bulk of each 
cane-chair harboured a silent 
listener. Now and then a small 
red glow would move abruptly, 
and expanding light up the 
fingers of a languid hand, part 
of a face in profound repose, 
or flash a crimson gleam into 
a pair of pensive eyes over- 
shadowed by a fragment of an 
unruffled forehead: and with 
the very first word uttered 
Marlow’s body, extended at 
rest in the seat, would become 
very still, as though his spirit 
had winged its way back into 
the lapse of time and were 
speaking through his lips from 
the past. 


(To be continued.) 
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IT is due to a reader who has 
a wide choice before him of books 
and articles to beguile the time 
withal that I should inform 
him at the outset of what it 
is vain to expect of me. That, 
maybe, suggests a lengthy cata- 
logue, but taking the reader for 
a moderately exigent man, I will 
limit myself to mentioning a few 
modes of treating London which 
will not be mine. If I had 
had the catholic vision and 
head for facts possessed by Mr 
Steevens, whose articles about 
London are appearing as I 
write, I might have attempted 
to realise the economy and 
material aspects of London. 


(And, by the way, all of this 
paper, save these words of in- 


troduction, was written many 
months ago; else I had hardly 
run the risk of unkind com- 
parisons.) Or—and this would 
have been more in my way—it 
would have interested me to 
write down such local know- 
ledge as I have of antiquarian, 
literary, or historical account ; 
but doing so I should be doing 
scrappily and _ inadequately 
what has been done admirably 
before and is being done admir- 
ably now by Sir Walter Besant. 
Or I might have explained the 
system of councils and boards 
and vestries and things as 
it exists now and will exist 
under the new Act,—that is, I 
might have tried. But none of 
these exploits will be mine. I 
have nothing to tell you of such 
things, indeed no facts of any 
kind whatever. 


I propose, as a very constant 
Londoner, to write about 
London generally, as it strikes 
my fancy and sympathy, and I 
do not know that I have had 
very many predecessors in 
the occupation. A Londoner 
takes London as a matter of 
course. Its habits and its 
average tone are familiar to 
him ; he lives with people who 
practise the one and affect the 
other ; it does not occur to him 
that they need _ exposition. 
But London, absolutely as a 
whole, is a subject for an epi- 
gram or a library. One must 
take divisions of some sort, 
either of trades or abstract 
subjects or places: it is easiest 
to take divisions of place, made 
for one already, and meaning 
very often great differences of 
nature, and for the most part 
those shall be my divisions. I 
invite you, as it were, to “take 
a walk down” this and that 
street or district, and to listen 
the while to a chattering com- 
panion. If I trouble you with 
a single detail of fact it will be 
by accident. I propose to my- 
self ideas only, stray fancies 
that have remained with me, 
not facts,—no foothold of land, 
as it were celum undique et 
undique pontus : and enough of 
preamble, let us set sail. 

To many people London is 
the great mart of the world. 
But I confess that to me the 
knowledge that it is richer 
than any other city is neither 
agreeable nor even interesting. 
For my own comfort I should 
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like it to be a great deal poorer. 
Its wealth almost stifles one. 
The large number of spacious, 
pompous houses of which one 
knows that the inhabitants have 
at least seven thousand a-year 
is appalling: nay, I am told by 
a statistician that there are 
enough millionaires in our 
midst to hold a mass meeting 
in Trafalgar Square. Of course 
the current tone among them, 
if you except the more vulgar 
kind, is to pretend to be quite 
poor: they have no ready 
money, and so forth. No doubt 
this homage to the seemliness 
of poverty is well meant, but I 
think it exaggerates the nuis- 
ance. You may philosophise 
about it as much as you like, 
but I am quite certain that the 
hardships of poverty are harder 
for the proximity of monstrous 
wealth. And it is annoying to 
wait, as in the season, twenty 
minutes before one can cross 
Piccadilly by reason of the 
charioted examples of our 
plutocracy. No! the wealth of 
London makes it a less agree- 
able place to live in than when 
it was poorer and smaller, “the 
Town ” of a hundred years ago. 
And is the wealth interest- 
ing? Are a hundred million 
sovereigns more _ interesting 
than a hundred million cheeses? 
Civilisation? It comes of 
training and habit, not of 
money: there was no _ vast 
quantity of that among the 
ancient Athenians. Empire? 
If our Empire meant no more 
than that many comfortable 
people in London have too 
much to spend, it would have 
little food for our imagination ; 
and if those people and our 
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Empire interact as cause and 
effect, why, then they are not 
its most lovely feature. Plati- 
tudes: but it is worth noting 
that one does not love one’s 
London for this or that. It is 
not to me, again, the scene of 
gaiety and splendid pleasures. 
It is never gay, and its pleas- 
ures are mostly stupid and 
tedious. Nor the centre of art 
and literature and intellect: in 
which regard one can only say 
that it contains the National 
Gallery. 

London, to me, is the great 
meeting-place of the humours 
of the uncivilised North. I say 
uncivilised, because civilisation 
robs humour of its material : 
the perfectly civilised man does 
not act humorously, he acts 
reasonably, and there is nothing 
humorous in consistent reason : 
it is the dullest thing under 
heaven. May I never live 
where there are no irrational 
people! And I say North, 
because it is the verdict of all 
social philosophers that the 
northern climate (and especially 
our English) breeds more 
humours than are found else- 
where: I like to be on the side 
of the majority, though I have 
a suspicion that a hot sun has 
its peculiar humours also. Per- 
haps one may say that if there 
is equal food for humour in the 
South there is less capacity to 
digest it. The North is the 
place for humours, and nowhere 
else have they such scope as in 
London; nowhere else does 
grave-faced folly show such 
merry changes. With sufficient 
variety in your societies you 
may pass the day with ever 
fresh oddities and perversities. 
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And therein is an obvious gift 
of London: any intelligent 
person, however poor in pocket, 
may live in half-a-dozen con- 
trasting sets; if he cannot pass 
from dukes to costers, at least 
he may pass from costers to 
cab-drivers. 

These humours are mostly 
grey in our time: it is a speci- 
ally lucky accident alone that 
will bring us on black and 
red. But if you can read— 
a rarer accomplishment than 
it is supposed — your London 
will grow dearer in another 
way. You tread where trod, 
you may easily live where lived, 
the brilliant and_ coloured 
beings you love in memoirs and 
letters. London is no longer 
England in the sense that once 
it was, and since space, as we 
say, is annihilated, place is no 
longer all important. But 


here, if anywhere in England, 


will place assist imagination 
to a sense of pleasant bygone 
atmospheres, 

For these reasons, and such 
as these, not for its greatly 
illusory importance and _ its 
materially monotonous pleas- 
ures, whether he knows it or 
not, is London dear to the true 
Londoner. I speak of all 
classes. Indeed it is my belief 
that in the so-called upper and 
middle classes there are quite 
few real Londoners left. I do 
not count as such men who 
work in the City all day and 
go to a suburb for their sleep 
and social life, still less their 
wives and daughters. And I 
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grudge the name to_ those 
owners of town houses who 
make London dismal for nine 
months in the year with blinds 
and shutters. There is, it is true 
to say, a small number of people 
whose England comprises Lon- 
don—I hate ambiguity, but this 
must be understood or not— 
wherever they are. But in the 
main, true Londoners are they 
who have lived since manhood 
three-quarters of the year in 
London, with time to take to 
themselves its shifting tones— 
and they are not a large num- 
ber of City, professional, and 
idling men. This of the upper 
and middle classes. In the 
lower there are many, fairly 
quick-witted and free-living, 
who are true Londoners, and 
would be miserable elsewhere. 
And, by the way, you need not 
keep to the snob’s division: you 
may add to these very many 
men, especially young men 
(later to lose their London for 
the most part), whose sense of 
life and essential habits are the 
same. I may rest my argu- 
ment on these. What they 
would miss elsewhere is just 
the humours of their fellows 
acting and reacting on their 
own, which can thrive in no 
place but London. So a Lon- 
doner loves it from habit. He 
may weary of it, and it may 
not hold his happiest memories ; 
but it holds the average of his 
life, and he must not desert it 
for ever, lest he starve. So 
much of London as a whole: 
I start on my chosen divisions. 
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I take the City first, wishing 
to get it off my hands. I dis- 
like it. I donot hate it, I am 
glad to say. If I hated it, it 
might acquire an_ irresistible 
attraction for me, as the way 
is with things and people one 
hates, so that I should wander 
down there every day and end 
by growing offensively rich. 
But I dislike it: its sole cri- 
terion of merit is particularly 
annoying to a scribbler, and it 
has a habit of regulating its 
courtesies thereby. Elsewhere 
in London, though everywhere 
the quantity of money a man 
may have or lack is raised to 
an irrational importance (for 
you gain nothing by A’s mil- 
lions and lose nothing by B’s 
bankruptcy), other qualities in 
him are allowed to exist: in the 
City, if he is bare of funds, he is 
bare of everything, a mark for 
British manners in their skele- 
ton form. I will deal with it 
plainly, and pass to more agree- 
able phases of human stupidity. 

Stupidity—yes: I maintain 
that the City is of all things 
stupid. Its want of commonly 
intelligent observation is illus- 
trated by the fact that no City 
man ever contradicts the popu- 
lar fallacies concerning it. 
There is the idea that in the 
City men walk swiftly about, 
with set, anxious faces. They 
do no such thing. There are 
more aimless, indifferent loafers 
in the streets of the City than 
m any other part of London, 
the Strand itself not excepted. 
If a man of dramatic sense 
were to walk swiftly, with a 
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set face, he would be obstructed 
by a larger mass of semi- 
stationary and purposeless hu- 
manity than anywhere else. 
The City is not the busy place 
it is supposed to be. The busier 
part of the community plays 
dominoes in restaurants, the 
less busy converses with hats 
back-tilted and hands in pock- 
ets: the idle part looks wearily 
at goods it obviously does not 
intend to buy in shop-wirdows. 
Inside the offices strangers are 
made to wait half-an-hour and 
(if they are poor) given a curt 
five minutes, but this is merely 
a pretence to impress them : 
friends are welcome as a change 
from the newspaper, and held 
in lengthy conversations. But 
City men go on believing that 
everybody else there is busy to 
distraction. 

Another fallacy about the 
City is that an almost preter- 
natural intelligence is required 
to thrive there. This also is 
vanity. City men are not in- 
telligent, and even if you can- 
not expect people to admit this 
of themselves, they would admit 
it, if they were not stupid, of 
one another. I grant that 
in some departments, as in 
speculation on the Stock Ex- 
change, intelligence is a useful 
aid to sound information, but 
in most all that is needed is 
a mastery of routine which any- 
body can acquire in an hour or 
two. The rest is a matter of 
capital. Average intelligence 
may get the better in the long- 
run of imbecility, but that is 
all. Study faces in the City 
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and compare them with faces 
in the law-courts — excluding 
the dock, the jury, and the 
witness-box—and your conclu- 
sion is inevitable. Or of whom 
do you expect the more amus- 
ing converse, of the average 
barrister and doctor of your 
acquaintance, or of the average 
City man? Why, even men of 
letters, with all the disadvan- 
tages of seclusion, talk better 
than City men. Wit and hu- 
mour are surely a fair test of 
the matter: are you generally 
amused by the funny stories 
current in the City? With all 
my bitter experience of the 
public taste, I should not expect 
a fortune if I printed them. 
And it is useless to tell me that 
City men do not set up for wits 
and humorists—that they are 
too busy. I do not admit their 
frantic preoccupation, as I have 
explained, but as a matter of 


fact they are professed wits, if 


not humorists: they vaunt 
their jokes wherever they go. 
It will not do: intelligence is 
in a poor way in the City, and 
I am convinced that any man 
possessing it who will take 
some technical trouble may 
make his fortune there. 

I do not wish, however, to 
appear prejudiced against the 
City. I should not so appear, 
for I have accused it merely of 
idleness and stupidity, and I am 
quite at home with both these 
qualities. But I will pass to 
direct eulogy. A matter on 
which I can frankly congratu- 
late the City is its unexpected 
beauty of nomenclature. I 
had to visit two solicitors there 
the other day, and one of them 
lived in Idol Lane and the other 
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in St Michael’s Vicarage. I 
passed Rood Lane on the way, 
and I believe Harp Lane is 
thereabouts. There is an Angel 
Court, if I am not mistaken. 
What spots are these for spirit- 
ual poets and shadowy chroni- 
clers of the beautiful! It is 
said that the hazards of com- 
merce are the true romance of 
modern life. What wonder, 
indeed, is this when commerce 
dates from such addresses? 
How they bring before you the 
medieval Church, saints and 
martyrs and lovely ritual! 
Poetry makes shift with Meck- 
lenburgh Square or Porchester 
Terrace. But I almost regret 
that the beautiful City names 
are old: I would grant our City 
men a grim and diabolical hu- 
mour had they invented them. 

I may with sincerity con- 
gratulate the City on another 
quality—its reticent dignity. I 
have heard men, indeed, in City 
restaurants vaunt their dealings 
with thousands, but I conceive 
that this was not vanity, but 
business: imaginary thousands 
were a bait for solid tens. And 
in any case the men were not 
fairly representative. Your 
City man of a good type makes 
it a point of honour neither to 
vaunt success nor to bemoan 
failure. He will learn of loss 
quietly, and with little acri- 
mony against those who have 
inflicted it. This is a good 
quality, part of that gift of 
public order which is the civili- 
sation of the North, as that of 
the South is the gift of social 
happiness. I like this quality, 
but I am reminded that beyond 
the City, when it is in its place, 
it spreads too far, as concerned 
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with money. In the City, 
where the game is wholly one 
of money, to mention riches is 
to brag of success, to mention 
poverty is to confess defeat. 
So it is well to do neither 
there. But in other places, 
where money need not be the 
alpha and omega of life, I 
think reticence concerning it 
goes too far. It has an ugly 
implication. It implies, firstly, 
that a man’s money, or lack of 
it, is the most sacred matter 
in his life. And the only ex- 
planation why the mention by 
a man of his poverty makes his 
hearers uncomfortable is that 
poverty is thought a necessary 
discredit. Nobody is  incon- 
venienced by the mention of 
gout or some other such ill 
fortune. And the idea that 
poverty is  discreditable is 
merely the most offensive, as 
it is perhaps the most inevi- 
table, characteristic of a materi- 
ally successful race. But I 
wander from the City. 

In setting down such ideas 
of it as have come to me for 
the moment, I have written 
of the City as such, of City 
men as I have seen them there. 
It is of course absurd to define 
men nowadays by so narrow 
a limit. Men of every society 
are found in the City—men of 
fashion, if the phrase be cur- 
rent still, sportsmen, men of 
pleasure, even lovers of books. 
When they leave the City 
every day, they for the most 
part leave it entirely and be- 
come something quite other 
than City men till they return 
the next day. The City man 
who lived there, and was noth- 
ing else, was of a past gener- 
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ation. Yet it is foolish to 
suppose that habits of mind 
in practice for several hours 
every day do not unconsciously 
linger when those hours are 
over; and I think the contem- 
porary fact that men of every 
society and set are engaged 
in commerce has its connection 
with the contemporary fact 
that every society and _ set 
tends to take money for its 
chief consideration. Is it abso- 
lutely a national habit? One 
sees it everywhere nowadays. 
Even they who ought to be 
Bohemian, brilliant young 
people who write and paint, 
are reckoning their royalties 
and sales. It is a little de- 
pressing. It is hard but that 
a universal atmosphere should 
get into individual lungs, so that 
those in whose pursuits merit 
brings little money and faults 
bring much may be tempted 
to desertion or regrets. But 
if a man’s aim in life be money 
chiefly, he should go where 
money is. No amount of fret- 
ting an artistic conscience will 
bring him a large fortune. 
He should go into the City 
and try his wits, and if I am 
right about intelligence, he 
should succeed. It is not 
altogether an unamusing place. 
An uncompromising aim and 
standard produce a rough cyn- 
icism that sometimes refreshes 
one in the muddle of opposing 
theories. The element of gam- 
bling is pervasive and stimu- 
lating. No, it is not altogether 
a dull place, but I decline to 
believe in the constancy of its 
energy, the breadth of its in- 
telligence, or the cleverness of 
its jokes. 
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THE STRAND. 


Who would dare to write 
anything of Fleet Street? Not 
I, and in fact I am glad to 
say I know but little of it, 
greatly disliking its appear- 
ance. We come westwards to 
the Strand. But I cannot 
avoid writing about myself if 
I am to write about the Strand, 
because such amenities as it 
has for me are entirely a matter 
of childish associations. Those 
who have none of these pleasant 
memories cannot appreciate it 
as I; but I fancy many people 
are in my own case. If I were 
to come upon the Strand for 
the first time to-day, it is likely 
it would not engage my sym- 
pathies very warmly. If you 
cared to point out to me that 
it is obstructive and evil-smell- 
ing and peopled by an unat- 
tractive type of loafer, I could 
make no defence of it. Taken 
as it stands, its evils are inde- 
fensible. But to me and some 
others, from ten years old to 
fifteen, the Strand was a sort 
of Mecca of pleasure - lovers: 
it meant theatres—there were 
few then west of it in town— 
and theatres were then the 
acknowledged princes of amuse- 
ment. Pleasant was the sight 
of it when one went to the 
play comfortably with one’s 
people, and pleasant the sight 
of it when one sneaked there 
alone—as I boast to have done 
at twelve—with enough money 
for an afternoon pit. At fif- 
teen or so, however, your Brit- 
ish schoolboy grows sophisti- 
cated and (in all probability) 
a bit of a snob, and he becomes 


aware that the Strand and its 
theatres are not the haunt of 
the aristocratic roué. It is 
then no longer Mecca—merely 
a casual oasis in the desert of 
boyhood’s routine. But I am 
happy to say that in my 
own case this knowledge was 
counterbalanced by another 
attraction. For some reason, 
which I cannot recall, it was in 
the Strand that I localised that 
life of impecunious but persist- 
ent pleasure-seeking which I 
read of in ‘The Sporting Times,’ 
a life which I sturdily believed 
to be unceasingly brilliant, and 
the details of which (I believed 
them all to be true) I read 
every week with religious care 
in my study at school. The 
idea of this life quite fascinated 
me—its joyous carelessness, its 
cynicism, its behind-the-scenes- 
ness, its lack of discipline and 
moderation. I hope it was all 
real: it was an agreeable at- 
mosphere to my imagination. 
Well—I placed it in the Strand, 
and on my way to a theatre 
I looked wistfully at the 
passers-by, as who might see 
unconsciously one of those 
brilliant beings whom I did 
not know. And then at nine- 
teen came the university, and 
one’s “comrades of college,” 
as Florac called them, intro- 
duced one to other quarters of 
public pleasure a trifle more 
exciting than the old, and so 
the Strand slid down from its 
pedestal. 

But now when I walk down 
it these memories of pleasure, 
partly enjoyed, but in greater 
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measure imaginary, are stronger 
and sweeter far than those I 
have as I pass the scenes of 
later and more actual amuse- 
ment. The gala pleasures, as 
it were, of early manhood are 
not, so far as London is con- 
cerned, most agreeable to recol- 
lect: they were most often 
tedious, not seldom coarse and 
even vulgar. The philosopher 
of maturer years remembers 
them perhaps without the weak- 
ness of regrets, but he has 
small desire indeed to re-enact 
them, and the places where 
they were pursued have small 
charm about them. But in 
childhood there was, even about 
pleasures so little ethereal as 
play-going, a quality of imag- 
ination which redeemed them 
from banality and connected 
them with the finer pleasures 
—in childhood or in later life 
—that came of imagination 
working on books. And I 
would even claim that the 
callow boy’s imagination of 
such trite gaieties as I have 
indicated, his vague idea of 
brilliant dissipation, is not with- 
out its excusable quality of 
temperament: certainly it is 
better than the actual dissi- 
pation of succeeding years, and 
its locality may be honoured 
without shame. 

So the Strand, with its mal- 
odorous restaurants and unin- 
teresting shops and _ loafing, 
soulless crowds, is dear to me 
Inaway. Of its actual state, 
as it appears to older eyes, 
there is nothing very pleasant 
to say. It is the haunt still 
of lesser actors, who go there, 
I suppose, on business or to 
meet their friends. The stage, 
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like the turf, marks the faces 
of its servants, and they pre- 
serve, as far as they are al- 
lowed, the ancient and pictur- 
esque instinct of distinctive 
dress. But that charm, of 
faces or of dress, is not en- 
during, if I may say so. Even 
the air of importance, which 
I admit is amusing at first, 
somewhat palls upon me... . 

A great portion of a Strand 
crowd is, I admit, not certainly 
intelligible to me. I mean 
those people, neither obviously 
actors nor journalists nor bet- 
ting men, who drag themselves 
wearily along and look in at 
shop-windows. They are most- 
ly young men, and I conjecture 
that these are the counterpart, 
on a lower plane of the social 
hierarchy, of the men who 
stroll down Piccadilly of a 
morning. Just as the country 
squire and the man home from 
India like to stroll to their 
clubs down Piccadilly, so, 
I imagine, does the young 
provincial clerk, in town for 
a few days’ pleasuring and 
not knowing what to do with 
his mornings, loaf wearily about 
the Strand and look at photo- 
graphs in shop- windows and 
the halls of theatres. My occa- 
sions take me too seldom to 
the Strand to be acquainted 
by sight with its constant fig- 
ures, familiar, no doubt, to its 
habitual frequenters. The only 
one I can remember who used 
at one time to give it coher- 
ence, as it were, and continu- 
ity to me, was a sporting peer 
(now deceased) of some notor- 
iety, a man extraordinary for 
his hats and remarkable for 
his waistcoats: he was often 
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in the Strand when I passed 
it, and was easy to remember. 
Do you not like these familiar, 
personally unknown faces, who 
seem always to meet you in 
certain parts of the town? 
There is an old gentleman I 
always see in St James’s Street, 
and a younger I always see 
in Piccadilly, when I take my 
walks abroad: I do not know 
who either of them is, but I 
have many personal acquaint- 
ances whose death would pain 
me less. I regret I have no 
such unknown familiar in the 
Strand. 

No, the Strand as I see it 
now does not attract me. But 
these memories, imperfect, ban- 
al, as you may think them, 
prevent my speaking ill of it. 
What days, when the theatre 
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was real enchantment — even 
the theatre in contemporary 
London! Love of the foot- 
lights dies hard, but it is tried 
with tolerable severity. Even 
then the delight must have 
been suggestive mainly. When, 
at sixteen, one sat in one’s stall 
at the Gaiety with a gardenia 
in one’s button-hole and a stick, 
as the custom was then, between 
one’s knees, it was not, I sup- 
pose, the wit of Mr Burnand’s 
puns, or Miss Gilchrist’s poses, 
or even the catching vivacity 
of Miss Nelly Farren, that 
formed one’s chief enjoyment. 
One had heard stories — ah, 
dear precocious days when be- 
hind - the-scenes was mystery 
and cynicism a joy! They 
must not pull down the Strand 
in my time. 


ST JAMES’S AND MAYFAIR. 


I write of these two parishes 
together, because if to-day their 
atmospheres differ vastly, a 
hundred years ago and earlier 
—and that is more important 
—their atmospheres were much 
the same. It would be easy to 
give you a list of engaging per- 
sons who lived in one and the 
other, but it is not necessary. 
When you think of the town of 
a century to two centuries ago, 
you think of these parishes: it 
extended farther eastwards, to 
be sure, but these remain with 
much of their old appearance, 
and the persistence of fashion 
in them to some extent helps to 
make familiar the fashion of 
old days. In Mayfair and St 
James’s lived those dear people 
with elaborate manners whose 


rudeness on occasion could be 
so very much to the point, those 
men who bowed with such an 
ample grace to one another 
and presently ran one another 
through the middle, those wo- 
men who wrote “Dear Sir” 
to their most intimate friends 
and reduced the scandal they 
whispered behind their fans to 
terms soelementary. They were 
so punctilious in little things, 
those dear people, and so cour- 
ageous when it came to the 
things that matter. Heigho, 
they had something to talk 
about! “Have you heard the 
new use for a bed-curtain ring, 
my dear?” “Lord, child, what 
can you mean?” “’Tis to get 
married with.” “My dear—’ 
“As I’m a person of honour, 
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‘tis true. My lord duke of 
Hamilton hath set the fashion. 
He must get himself married 
in the night, so he wakes up 
your neighbour the parson, and 
for want of a ring prepared— 
you conceive the occasion was 
something of the hastiest—he 
weds the blushing nymph with 
a bed-curtain ring.” “ Last 
night — married — why, who 
” «The happy virgin, my 
dear, was the incomparable 
Gunning.” “ That——” “Hush! 
my dear, you speak of her Grace 
of Hamilton.” They must have 
enjoyed their conversation. 

I am prepared to hear you 
say that the savour of these 
times is coarse, something ani- 
mal. It is so easy to be mis- 
led by the use of periphrases 
for monosyllables. All the 
scandal that ever was talked 
comes to elementary facts: I 
suggest that the clash of swords 
makes a better accompani- 
ment for it— merely from an 
esthetic point of view—than 
the growl of heavy leading 
articles. But it is monstrously 
simple to suppose that the lives 
led in Mayfair and St James’s 
a hundred years ago were more 
elementary than those led to- 
day. The “morals” of idle and 
wealthy people in every age 
are, climate for climate, much 
alike. My own belief is that 
the more highly placed of the 
older period were less material- 
ised: certainly money, as such, 
was of less importance to them, 
and taste of greater. Appreci- 
ation of the arts came chiefly 
from them, as it certainly comes 
not now. Morals, in the limited 
Sense to which we are accus- 
tomed, are coloured by such a 
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fact, though they may not be 
changed. But I claim only 
equality. Unless humanity in 
general disgust you, there is 
nothing that should disgust you 
in particular with the lives of 
these parishes in past centuries. 

If one had to say offhand 
what were the characteristics 
of Mayfair and St James’s that 
distinguish the last century 
from our own, or at least from 
three-quarters of it, one might 
say that the material charac- 
teristic was colour, the spiritual 
was irony. The former differ- 
ence is too obvious for comment. 
Horace Walpole asked Lady 
Townshend to choose his clothes 
for his niece’s wedding: she 
chose him “a white ground 
with purple and green flowers.” 
I should like to have seen such 
wedding - guests trooping to a 
house in Pall Mall, with a May 
sun shining his best on them. 
As for the irony, I think it dis- 
tinguished that time from ours 
even more than did the brocade 
and the purple. The letters 
and memoirs picture it con- 
stantly ; it was evidently the 
tone of pleasant breeding. To 
relate the most eccentric of 
actions with a grave dispassion- 
ateness— to regard life as an 
amused, unconscious spectator, 
that was the right air. It is 
almost gone, [imagine. People 
take life as a bicycle race: they 
took it then as a saunter. The 
“pace” in one sense was per- 
haps greater, but there were 
longer breathing-times and 
pauses. Hence irony was pos- 
sible: people struggling to keep 
heads above social water—or to 
push them under—cannot be 
dispassionate in their comments. 
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So the atmosphere that im- 
agination calls up in the par- 
ishes is that of a picturesque 
game of life, a leisurely dance, 
with the exhilaration in the air 
that came from hidden currents 
of hot blood and desires accom- 
plishing themselves without 
fear or scruple. And some 
charm of those frontless, un- 
compromising, patched beauties, 
and of the men who drank and 
gambled and intrigued in pol- 
itics and love and fought for 
their country and fought one 
another and sometimes shot 
themselves — some charm of a 
gayer, statelier, more brightly 
wicked time lingers in the 
places where they lived. 

To me the charm of these 
places is almost wholly of the 
past. But I must venture an 
idea or two of the present. As 


I said, Mayfair and St James’s 


have different atmospheres, the 
one from the other, now. May- 
fair suggests plutocracy. St 
James’s is rather impecunious 
than otherwise: there are so 
many stray men of poor for- 
tunes in its attics. St James’s 
Square and a few houses in St 
James’s Place are about the 
only harbourage of whole fami- 
lies, plutocratic or otherwise : 
the rest is clubs and shops and 
lodging- houses. In the ten 
years or so that my acquaint- 
ance with St James’s Street 
has been constant, it seems to 
be growing less dignified. There 
is—it seems to me—more bla- 
tant noise of newspaper-boys, 
more orange-peel, more bits of 
paper in the street than was 
once the case. But St James’s 
remains the district of all others 
in town where a stray man 
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should live, unless he live in the 
Temple. It has associations 
and a pleasant atmosphere of a 
kind even now. The Palace 
and the guards outside it, and 
the house across the way, give 
it dignity for the circuit of an 
acre or so. It does not swarm 
with miscellaneous crowds on 
Sunday, as does Piccadilly, but 
there is always some interest 
of humanity as you stroll about 
or look out of a club window. 
The milk is carried round by 
women with the pails slung 
across their shoulders; they 
suggest a game of Arcadia. 
There is a gratification also in 
living near St James’s Square, 
certainly the most dignified 
square in the town. I have 
never been able to understand 
how anybody not the twentieth 
duke of his family and the pos- 
sessor of several estates in the 
country can presume to live in 
St James’s Square, and I have 
always felt it to be an honour 
and a pledge of a dignified life 
to live, as it were, round the 
corner of it. It speaks of ducal 
lines. And so the Palace speaks 
of Courts, though to be sure the 
last Court interesting to me was 
held in Whitehall. But I am 
drifting back to old times: 
enough to say that St James's 
is the proper district for your 
single man. 

Those who need a_ whole 
house may go to Mayfair, if 
(by the way) they can afford it. 
But one can only speak of its 
present state in a sorrowful 
whisper. The names of its 
streets and the appearance of 
its houses, or many of them, 
warrant your living there, if 
you must be fashionable. It 1s 
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still a thousand times preferable 
to Belgravia—the shoddy-look- 
ing, the ugly beyond compare. 
But it has heart-breaking asso- 
ciations with mere millionaires, 
with wealth run to fatness, 
never toelegance. It has taken 
to itself a heavy, dull appear- 
ance; there are parts of it 


PICCADILLY. 


“Though I be fair as a powdered peruke, 
And once was a gaping silly, 
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where I am forced to repeat 
old letters by heart to with- 
stand the force of present pomp 
and tedium. Still—we must 
make the best of it. It is the 
best we have in the way of 
domestic fashion, But I can’t 
write more of it without quot- 
ations. 








Your Whitechapel Countess will prove, Lord Duke, 


She’s a regular tiger lily : 


She’ll fight you with cold steel and she’ll run you off your legs 


Yes, there was a time when 
exciting things happened in 
Piccadilly, but one has to go 
for them, as Mr Meredith has 
gone, at least to the first quarter 
of the century. Nowadays the 
eyes of the nation are not fixed 
on a handful of social heroes 
and heroines, so that even were 
a discarded wife to chase her 
false fleeting lord along the edge 
of the Green Park few people 
would hear of the event, in spite 
of our wonderful Press. But 
I doubt if anything of interest, 
reported or not, ever happens 
now in Piccadilly. If our man- 
ners are less elaborate than our 
ancestors’ were, we are certainly 
more self-contained. Few people 
“let themselves go” anywhere, 
least of all in a public thorough- 
fare: the exceptions are con- 
trolled by the police. And I 
fancy the habit of interested 
sauntering has declined: we 
hurry from one stupid occasion 
to another in cabs and omni- 
buses, and we lose our acquaint- 
ances in the crowd. Our remin- 
iscences will contain but few 


Down the length of Piccadilly.” 


remarkable encounters in the 
street. 

All the same, there is still a 
significance in Piccadilly. That 
is to say, from Bond Street to 
Hyde Park Corner: from Bond 
Street eastwards to the Circus 
there is no significance at all, 
merely shops and an obstructive 
flow of vacuous humanity. But 
walk from Bond Street west- 
wards on a fine day about half- 
past twelve in the morning, and 
as you go down the slope you 
feel that you are in the spacious 
middle of social London, in the 
part of it that means Town— 
as Mr Kipling sings to his banjo 
—to men who have known 
Town, when they hear the word 
in Australia or on the Niger. 
And that is the part that at- 
tracts them when they return. 
Some house in the country is 
dearer, perhaps, but they feel 
that they are back in Townwhen 
they walk down the slope of 
Piccadilly. Their minds may 
contain little of the social 
memories of the place: they 
may not think of the Duke in 
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his duck trousers or of “ old Q” 
in his unrepentant age, but 
there, if anywhere, Town stirs 
in their blood. 

I do not think it can be a 
merely personal and individual 
pleasure that comes to me when 
on a fine morning I look down 
Piccadilly from the top of the 
slope. I have observed it often 
in others, and I always fancy 
that people look brighter, with 
a blander eye on the world, here 
than elsewhere in London. For 
myself, I am conscious of a sort 
of ludicrous increase of import- 
ance, as though here one were 
less of an ant on an ant-hill 
and more of a necessary screw 
in the machine. I feel almost 
as one having a definite and 
not despicable place in the com- 
munity, who can hold up his 
head and meet the world with 
a smile, not dodge it round a 
corner. Perhaps it is that one’s 
mind unconsciously surveys its 
memories of those who have 
strolled down Piccadilly,—not 
only those whose achievements 
or fortune have been infinitely 
greater, but those who have 
come to infinitely worse grief ; 
and it unconsciously reminds 
itself that the descent is not 
altogether completed. Some 
have so walked down Piccadilly 
and continued their walking 
till they did it on tottering 
but honoured feet: others have 
walked down Piccadilly and 
walked away into some un- 
known Inferno. I will not 
trouble you with the associa- 
tions of this or that house: 
perhaps they too add to one’s 
importance, as one feels solemn 
in a graveyard. 

There are folk who have no 
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right in Piccadilly of a morning. 
Those whose interests are com- 
prised in their money gains 
and losses ; those whose clothes, 
whether old or new, are worn 
uneasily ; those who stare and 
scowl at their neighbours, and 
those who cannot dissimulate 
their success in life,—all these 
profane ones are requested to 
absent themselves. In the after- 
noon let them return: regret- 
fully then I abandon Piccadilly 
to the plutocrat; by all means 
let him arrive there from the 
city and stare at his kith and 
kin in the crawling carriages. 
In the morning it is for amiable 
people, who saunter idly or 
march with a brisk swing, 
people affable with their eyes, 
who assume that those they 
meet are their brothers and 
enjoy, they also, a pleasant out- 
look on life, free from fret and 
snobbery and every baseness. 
Let them sniff the morning air 
and take the town as a natural 
place, and forget its gorging 
gold and suffocated millions. 

All this of fine mornings in 
general, and especially of the 
early spring, before London is 
used up and all men’s faces are 
grown pale with too effectual 
pleasures. In the afternoon, as 
I said, the place is different. 
Something fcetid has descended 
in the air, the red sheen is gone 
from the omnibuses, the idle 
saunter is exchanged for the 
painful crawl, and the brisk 
swing for the blatant swagger ; 
the baser racial instincts have 
come atop. 

In the evenings there is a new 
enchantment. But unless you 
be a triple-brass philosopher, to 
enjoy it you must drive; walk- 














ing you find the national supe- 
riority in morals a little too 
insistent. But drive, drive up 
Piccadilly this time, not down, 
and observe the lines of lamps 
in the darkness, the one line 
by the seemly houses, the other 
by the black trees. Do they not 
suggest to you something vague- 
ly but pervadingly romantic ? 
In the morning there was the 
feeling of what social charm and 
interest there may be in a town ; 
at night there is the feeling of 
its possibilities of adventure. It 
is, of course, quite a different 
romance from that of grey 
moors and distant lights in old 
windows: this romance is gay 
in its quality, even feverish. 
You may be driving home from 
a quiet dinner- party, to go 
quietly to bed; but do you not 
find a romance in this line of 
lamps leading into the heart of 
the town, where life, you im- 
agine for a moment, is at some 


BAYSWATER AND 


I am quite prepared to be 
charged with a morbid ex- 
tremity of cowardice when I 
confess that Bayswater terrifies 
me. But the confession is 
necessary, for this terror is the 
proof of Bayswater’s qualities, 
and without it Bayswater can- 
not be explained. Yes: when 
I walk through the wide- 
stretching mass of monotonous 
ugliness, behind all my artistic 
loathing there is fear—cold, 
deadly fear. I sometimes 
wonder if the fear may be 
directly personal ; if, in spite of 
science and all that, it is an in- 
timation that some day Bays- 
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heat of interest? There it lies 
before you, multitudes of human 
things with hearts and fancies, 
countless abodes of mystery. 
You lean back and continue 
your course, without a regret, 
to your peaceful and _ respect- 
able dwelling-place, but for a 
moment there was the sense of 
romance, a faint wave against 
your brain of the blood that 
craves adventure. A fleeting 
fancy: as I write it is gone: 
words do but riddle it. As you 
draw into the closer traffic, 
romance has flown, the closer 
sight of your fellow-creatures, 
unless you be very young, has 
killed it. Perhaps it was not a 
very edifying thing while it was 
with you. But nowhere else in 
London, as in Piccadilly by 
night, shall you feel it. And 
for it, as for my morning’s 
stroll down the slope, «do I 
count Piccadilly precious be- 
yond words. 





ST JOHN’S WOOD, 


water will stretch forth a 
callous hand and take me to 
itself, and I shall become a 
Bayswater householder. We 
are weak creatures, driven here 
and there by circumstance, and 
the world is strong. Who can 
tell if he too may not some day 
walk down an ugly, soulless, 
monotonous Bayswater street, 
and stand aghast as he re- 
members that in such a house 
his lot is fixed for evermore, 
till the green-roofed house re- 
ceives his weary body? 

He may cry aloud and beat 
his breast, and protest that his 
soul craves for beautiful things : 

21 
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it will be in vain—he must take 
out his latch-key and enter. 
Circumstance has been too 
strong for him: he is a Bays- 
water householder. 

But this is a nightmare, and 
after all the fear may have a 
less personally horrible  ex- 
planation. It may be that 
Bayswater affects me in the 
same manner that I should be 
affected by the dust of the 
Sahara, and have been affected 
by a grey-coloured sea, when 
the sky is sunless. It is the 
effect of limitless monotony. 
You walk through squares and 
streets and “gardens” and 
“terraces,” and they are all 
the same. Square succeeds 
square with no_ individual 
difference. Consequently one 


is afraid, feeling one’s own 
narrow limits and very finite 
condition, one’s tendency to 


change and caprice, one’s de- 
velopment and the end thereof 
—feeling all this and feeling 
Bayswater’s uniformity and 
immutability .and vastness. 
Not to speak it profanely, 
Bayswater suggests eternity, 
and that, as we all know, de- 
presses even the most buoyant 
of us. 

It is difficult for me to con- 
ceive the inhabitants of Bays- 
water—when I think of them 
in the mass—as not doing the 
same things, strictly and abso- 
lutely, every day. It is diffi- 
cult for me to imagine that 
they are born and marry and 
grow old and die. I think of 
them involuntarily as eating 
the same breakfasts, reading 
the same newspapers, saying 
the same things at dinner 
every day. I am even in- 
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clined to think that such must 
be the case of the essential 
inhabitants, and that the 
people living there whom I 
know must be necessarily dif- 
ferent from the others. 

If surroundings affect people 
at all, surely to be surrounded 
by countless houses all exactly 
the same as one’s own must 
encourage the monotony of life 
to which most of us are prone 
already. If you pass through 
some of those outlying suburbs 
which consist of rows upon 
rows of little confined houses, 
it is odd but that you think 
with pity on the tame and 
dreary lives of their tenants. 
You have no pity in Bayswater, 
because you assume that most 
of the people are well - to-do, 
and many of the houses indi- 
cate opulence. But monotony 
is monotony everywhere, and 
these prisoners are merely ex- 
ercised in a slightly wider 
circle. For my part, I pity 
neither society, knowing that 
both are tolerably happy, as 
doing what they are accus- 
tomed to do, and being afraid 
that the impertinence might 
be resented. But if you are to 
be concerned for the soulless 
lives of your fellow-creatures, 
you have quite as much reason 
to argue lack of soul in Bays- 
water as in the poorer parts 
of Wandsworth and Clapham; 
the raiment and fare are better, 
and that is all. One may be 
more rightly concerned, how- 
ever, with the ugliness of Bays- 
water than with its monotony, 
because it is really not good 
for a community to have quite 
such bad taste as the English 
public, and if you are ever 














puzzled by that taste you have 
only to walk about Bayswater 
to understand it. But this 
lament is growing as dull as 
the place; let us go on to St 
John’s Wood. 

St John’s Wood gratifies the 
mind with a contrast, because 
whereas the idea of Bayswater 
is of dulness and respectability 
and opulently bad taste, that 
of St John’s Wood is of two 
things frequently conjoined in 
the British mind—art and im- 
morality. As to the latter, I 


had best say frankly at once 


that I do not believe init. My 
belief is that the public eye has 
been deceived by the number 
of houses in St John’s Wood 
which have high-walled gar- 
dens: it does not understand 
that a wish to avoid it may 
exist for reasons not immoral. 
Or else it opines that there is 
a suspicious prettiness about 
it: the necessity of ugliness to 
morality is still a lurking con- 
viction. Or else the idea of 
immorality simply follows on 
that of art, for there still exists 
a gloomy suspicion that all art 
not religious, or at least didactic, 
is vicious. 

St John’s Wood suggests art 
in concrete forms. It does not 
perhaps speak to one’s soul of 


I suppose it was the exist- 
ence of Kensington Palace that 
induced the inhabitants of 
various other districts, such as 
Brompton, Hammersmith, and 
Ladbroke Grove, to call them 
South Kensington, West Ken- 
Sington, and so forth. It isa 
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art eternal, but the knowledge 
that many houses in St John’s 
Wood are inhabited by actors 
and painters bestows on it a 
glamour of a sort. Moreover, 
it contains some rather beauti- 
ful gardens, so that it repeats 
Campden Hill, with the fascin- 
ating addition of mystery and 
recklessness. These qualities, 
it is true, may come to it from 
the old idea in which I have 
said I do not believe. But it 
is a happy fact of psychology 
that we may have to abandon 
a belief and may yet illogically 
retain its associations. I have 
abandoned the belief in the 
immorality of St John’s Wood, 
but I still feel there—and bless 
therefor my want of logic — 
that the place is mysterious ; 
that could one pass through 
keyholes, one would happen 
on romances and adventures. 
To live there would not be to 
suffer the staling of custom. 
There would be a stimulus as 
one walked down the road of 
one’s house, haply shaded with 
trees, and went to one’s study 
looking into a pleasant old 
garden. The sound of a passing 
cab would suggest some dark 
intrigue, and set one dreaming. 
. . . A pleasant place, most 
agreeable after Bayswater. 


rather curious instance of the 
great national characteristic 
parading itself undisguised. It 
annoys me to think of it, be- 
cause these other places have 
a right to their proper names 
and to the histories and associa- 
tions thereof. 
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But before I can say agree- 
able things of Kensington, I 
must dispose of its melancholy 
High Street. I think it one of 
the saddest sights in London, 
interesting perhaps to the im- 
partial observer of human 
society, but a sore to the patriot 
and a stumbling - block to the 
optimist. Crowds and crowds of 
women, loitering outside shops, 
gazing anxiously at the goods 
in the windows! Women with 
no sign of compelling poverty 
about them, spending long morn- 
ings and afternoons loitering, 
gazing, searching for little 
bargains to adorn themselves 
withal. Where, I have asked 
myself, is the higher education 
of women we hear of, the eman- 
cipation, the thought, the soul, 
the intelligence? For years 
and years we have had no time 
to attend to anything except 


the purity and poetry and 


secret yearnings and _intel- 
lectual progress of woman, in- 
dependent woman, and—here 
she is, loitering and gazing— 
in her right place, says the 
“cynical man of the world,” 
but it afflicts me dreadfully. 
At Hammersmith Broadway 
also one sees loiterers, but they 
are there for love of loitering 
and idling simply, to exchange 
open-air chaff with their ac- 
quaintance, to enjoy life, not 
to hunt for mean bargains. 
They are a genuine folk, lead- 
ing, if one may judge from a 
glance, practical lives — lives, 
that is to say, in consonance 
with their tastes, which lean to 
simple pleasures rather than to 
getting on in the world by hard 
work. The scene is cheerful, 
careless; the talk is open, 
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friendly, with a pleasant smack 
of irresponsibility in its phrases. 
The scene in Kensington High 
Street is posing and anxious, 
the talk mincing. 

Happily, however, that is not 
all of Kensington: one may 
turn with relief to its pleas- 
ant gardens and the spacious, 
comely houses in its northern 
quarter. It was my fortune 
as a child often to stay in one 
of them and to be taken for my 
walk in the Gardens every fine 
morning, and the west gate, 
hard by the Palace, was, as it 
were, the entrance to a wide 
field of possible romance. We 
walked as far as the Albert 
Memorial, which I regarded as 
a thing of mere magnificence, 
not having been taught its 
offences against art: I feel 
kindly towards it yet, and 
should be extremely sorry if 
some secret society of artistic 
persons were to blow it up. 
So Kensington Gardens have 
a place in my dreams of child- 
hood, and doubtless have one 
in many another sentimental- 
ist’s memories, and one might 
have an uglier background. I 
do not profess to regard the 
Palace with any particular in- 
terest. English society was 
extremely interesting when the 
King lived there, but the Court 
was the least interesting sec- 
tion of it, and Kensington 
Palace has no associations of 
romance or of beauty. But 
there are other houses hard by 
which suggest comely things of 
the past and the present. 
remember one with gratitude 
for its unconscious influence. 
It was of Queen Anne’s date, 
and had much old oak about 
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it, with a garden large for the 
town and a high wall which 
shut out London altogether. 
I should like to buy it if ever 
Iam rich—or is it a fatal thing 
to resume associations of many 
years ago? I fancy it is. I 
know that when I have gone 
back to my old school I have 
been quite unable to push back 
old feelings, and a word of com- 
mand from the head-master 
would have dissipatated my 
manhood’s_ self-respect in a 
moment and been followed by 
instant obedience. So that a 
house familiar to one’s child- 
hood—not, that is to say, con- 
stantly familiar since, and so 
as it were growing with one’s 
growth—would be like to send 
one dreaming day and night,— 
and one commonly dreams too 
much for a literal world as it 
is. As for one’s present regard 
for houses in this quarter, one 
connects them somehow with 
art in comfort, with fine taste 
and money to exercise it withal. 
Perhaps the spirit of art shines 
brighter in a student’s garret, 
but it is only “perhaps” after 
all, and the weaker brethren 
may be allowed to prefer spa- 
ciousness and soft cushions. 
These large and oldish houses 
on Campden Hill suggest 
art and comfort to one in 
passing them, whether or no 
the insides of them correspond 
thereto. 

It is all a matter of tempera- 
ment, if you like better such 
suggestions as these or those 
of little houses in the Hammer- 
smith Road. These latter sug- 
gest a life less fine, less delicate, 
less remote, but a life more 
testive and ardent and in a 
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superficial sense more real. The 
Dickens temperament of quick 
sympathy with common things 
prefers the latter, and I think 
there should be moments when 
we all prefer those smaller and 
warmer suggestions. A home 
precariously supported by hard 
work, having in it the bond of 
common anxieties and what 
perhaps you call vulgar plea- 
sures—is it not at times and 
for a moment warmer to one’s 
sympathies than a life of re- 
fined ease, of assured immunity 
from essential privations? One 
would not cant about different 
measures of affections, which 
are as likely to be strong in one 
as in the other life, but we may 
feel the throb of a struggle for 
common existence which was 
the aboriginal rule. The master 
of the little house has had a 
good day’s takings in his shop 
or (haply) a successful day on 
the turf; the mistress can go 
with him to the music hall: 
or perhaps he has had a knock- 
down blow, and they must look 
out for two little rooms in a 
back street. At times one 
sympathises with such events 
as much as with the fortunate 
purchaser of a Velasquez. In 
literature, of course, it may or 
may not be one’s preference to 
linger with vulgar joys and 
troubles—for my own part I 
think we have enough and to 
spare of them in books, and but 
for the rigid rule of the mar- 
ket which insists that writers 
should write the same book 
over and over again, I would 
exhort some professors of the 
humble to turn their minds 
to Queen Anne houses and 
beautiful backgrounds. In life, 
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however, one should not resent 
the sight of the little houses on 
the Hammersmith Road, nor 
resent the large houses with 
pleasant gardens on Campden 
Hill. 


They are near together 


I have observed that to live 
anywhere in England may be 
made a reproach, a scoffing if 
not a hissing: a curious sign 
it is of an instinctive pessi- 
mism. “Cockney,” “provin- 
cial,” “suburban,” are all ad- 
jectives of evil import, but the 
worst of these is “suburban.” 
“Cockney” has something 
qualifying in its connotation, 
and “provincial” has some air 
of excuse, but “suburban” is 
wholly scornful and indignant, 
without one plea of kindness. 
“Tt will be popular in the sub- 
urbs” is the last word of con- 
tempt of a work of art, and 
“suburban” is the commonest 
missile thrown at a maker of 
books or plays. In the days 
when depreciators of Dr Ibsen 
still throve in the land, they 
used to call him suburban, by 
way of a triumphant assertion 
of a taste superior to his eulo- 
gists. I have never been able 
to understand it. The average 
taste of the London suburbs in 
things artistic is much the 
same—you will find it difficult 
to differentiate it—as that of 
the rest of England. Not a 
good taste, to be sure — but 
why the invidious selection? 
The inhabitants of the suburbs 
are leavened as much as any 
others. Horace Walpole, surely 
one of the most urban of men, 
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in place, and it may be well 
if one turns easily from the one 
to the other in imaginative 
sympathy. It may have been 
some such idea that induced me 
to join them together. 





preferred Twickenham to Ar- 
lington Street and Berkeley 
Square, and for much the same 
reasons as the city clerk of to- 
day might prefer it to an abode 
possible for him in town; he 
liked the greater spaciousness 
and the “greenth and blueth” 
of the comparative country. 
Or if you say that Twickenham 
was not a suburb then, I will 
—with great reluctance—drop 
Horace Walpole and come to 
the present day. The greatest 
of living English poets lives in 
a suburb; and he who, in my 
opinion, is beyond intelligent 
question next to him, used to 
live in another. And any 
number of genuinely artistic 
and intellectual people live in 
parts of London which used to 
be called suburbs—Kensington 
and the like—and ought to be 
called suburbs now. Why, 
when the poor suburbs are 
mentioned, should we not some- 
times think of them, and not of 
the common race of dullards 
who are the same all over Eng- 
land? I protest I am sorry for 
the suburbs, and indignant at 
their treatment. 

The matter has gone so far 
that there are suburbs whose 
very names make people laugh 
—with the laugh of indulgent 
superiority—even though they 
live themselves in suburbs, 
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The mere mention of Tooting or 
Peckham Rye makes inhabi- 
tants of Richmond or Wimble- 
don roar with laughter. Why? 
I have heard people laugh 
heartily at the mere suggestion 
that anybody can live at Wal- 
ham Green. Yet Peckham 
Rye and Walham Green are 
euphonious names, and I defy 
you to mention any ridiculous 
association their names convey. 
I protest the humour is alto- 
gether too subtle for me. 

A reason for the contempt in 
which the suburbs are held 
may be that their houses are 
ugly. They are ugly, it is true. 
As a result, I suppose, of that 
diffusion of prosperity and com- 
fort of which we are all so 
proud, it is rapidly becoming 
impossible for a person of mod- 
erate means in England to 
escape squalid and hideous sur- 
roundings. Ivy-covered cot- 
tages near London are nearly 
all pulled down, and rows of 
little vile red villas occupy the 
ground. If you are not rich 
enough to live in a big house, 
standing in its own ample 
grounds, and with a high wall 
to shut out the view, you must 
live in a little vile villa or some- 
thing like it. It is your fault 
for being born into this highly- 
civilised generation. But are 
London houses so beautiful? 
Mayfair, to be sure, is seemly 
and has an atmosphere, and 
Bloomsbury has its virtues. 
But the tenants of unlovely, 
mean - garbed Belgravia need 
crow over no suburb in a ten 
mile circuit. Moreover, if most 
suburbs are ugly, some are very 
much the reverse, and when the 
word is mentioned, Sheen and 
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Roehampton should qualify its 
ugly import. 

Another reason for the con- 
tempt is, I suppose, the idea 
that the social life of a suburb 
is peculiarly mean and silly. 
This should be qualified by the 
fact that in many suburbs 
there is no social life at all. 
To the male inhabitants, at 
least, they are simply dormi- 
tories. There is also a quali- 
fication in the occasionally 
convenient fact that in some 
suburbs, as in London, you are 
absolved from neighbourly ac- 
quaintance. You may live for 
years in a suburb without 
knowing a single inhabitant, if 
you have enough of acquaint- 
ance elsewhere, or dislike 
human intercourse, or fear the 
quality of that about you, 
There is this negative qualifi- 
cation. Apart from that, I 
suppose it is likely that the 
society of a suburb may in its 
gradations have less relevance 
to the essential facts of human 
existence than even that of a 
country town. In a country 
town there are other distinc- 
tions than those of apparent» 
affluence or poverty, though 
the latter, no doubt, tend to be 
all supreme, and these other 
distinctions, albeit often ig- 
norant and anachronistic, are 
not entirely sordid. Whereas 
in an inferior suburb nothing 
but apparent wealth has a 
vogue. But, after all, this is 
very much the case elsewhere, 
and the reductio ad absurdum 
in your suburb may entertain 
the minor philosopher. I know 
a suburb in which there is, as 
it were, a patrician and a ple- 
beian quarter: both quarters 
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are mainly peopled by trades- 
men from the nearest part of 
London, but the patrician 
quarter has a fine, untempered 
scorn of the plebeian—will not 
know it, in fact. Such sordid 
features are silly, but we need 
hardly be angry with them, 
and, as I said, they are not ap- 
preciably worse than England 
shows in general. Against 
these I insist that the inhabi- 
tants of the many charming 
houses I have seen from the 
outside in more than one Lon- 
don suburb, in Richmond, 
Sheen, Wimbledon, cannot be 
other than amiable and delight- 
ful: if it were not so they 
would have painted their 
charming old houses green, or 
committed some other such in- 
decency. No; I am sure that 


the evils of suburban society 
are qualified, negatively and 
positively, as much as those of 


other places, and I can find no 
explanation of my puzzle in 
them. 

I can find no explanation at 
all, and if it suits your circum- 
stances and your ideas of com- 
fort to live in a suburb, I beg 
you will not be deterred by any 
unpleasant use of the word. I 
can easily understand your in- 
clination. Perhaps when Eng- 
land is one big town it may 
become natural for human 
bodies to breathe soot. At pre- 
sent it is natural to seek air 
comparatively fresh, a garden 
in which one can sit, and so 
forth. It is rather a weak 
compromise to go so far only 
as a suburb and to return to 
the sooty town every day, in- 
stead of giving up city employ- 
ments and herding sheep on 
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some breezy plain, and there 
must needs be a loss of the true 
London spirit. But we live in 
a material age, and the health 
of wives and children and such 
considerations influence us all. 
So get you your little red-brick 
villa and be suburban and un- 
ashamed. 

It is not for me to express 
the suburbs in their quiddity. 
When they are mean and squa- 
lid, why then they are mean 
and squalid: as I have sug- 
gested, there is little philosophi- 
cally to differentiate their squa- 
lor from the squalor of other 
English places. And the same 
remark applies to their social 
life: it is sometimes mean, it 
may be sometimes pleasant, 
but it contains no points of 
difference for the philosopher 
from social life elsewhere. Such 
differences as there are, in the 
one or the other case, are for 
the observer of details, the en- 
gaging person who records min- 
ute differences of ugliness in 
speech and manners and appear- 
ance for those who like such 
photographs. But a feeling 
one has had in the prettier 
suburbs may not be amiss to 
indicate here. When one sees 
something beautiful in a suburb, 
—a house, an old common, a 
park,—the beauty has in it 
something wistful and pathetic 
which such beauty in the coun- 
try happily lacks. One feels 
the nearness of the monster 
town with its blindly groping 
hands—like some Polyphemus 
searching for the fearful Greek 
inthe Aineid. One’s enjoyment 
is anxious, for one has to trust 
to boards and societies and such 
things for its continuance. In 
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spite of them the beautiful 
things are going. There are 
spots in Richmond Park where 
one might be in any beautiful 
park in the country, and one 
may muse there on romance 
and dead centuries. But Lon- 
don is creeping round, and on 
Saturdays the park is alive 
with defiant bells and perspiring 
hordes hurrying back to restau- 
rants and theatres. London is 


COCKNEY 


So far I have dealt with 
places, and my space is nearly 
out. But I must allow myself 


one less concrete subject, and 
end my unworthy appreciation 
of the town I live in by doing 
it, if I may, one slight service. 
A gross injustice is done to 
London in the conceptions which 
most people hold of Cockney 


humour. Any vulgar joke you 
please is referred to this source, 
any writer of professedly funny 
books who happens to be with- 
out taste and education is called 
a Cockney humorist. This is 
very stupid, for Cockney hum- 
our, whether excellent in its 
average or not, is certainly 
distinctive, and it has nothing 
to do with vulgarity as such, 
nothing with the feebly forced 
jocosity of the writers to whom 
I have referred. 

This jocosity, indeed, falsely 
and inconveniently called Cock- 
ney, may be usefully observed 
for a moment by way of con- 
trast to the true Cockney 
humour. I trust that you will 
understand the sort of jocosity 
in books and journals to which 
I refer: I am too cowardly to 
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near, and the beauty of Roe- 
hampton Gate as you come 
down the hill at sunset has a 
pathos I would not express if I 
could. Yet it might soften the 
contemptuous commentator on 
the suburbs. But I went there 
the other day and found the 
beauty gone—destroyed by a 
horrible red house which is being 
built inside the Gate. O, my 
country ! 


HUMOUR. 


name the books or the writers. 
It can lay no claim to being 
Cockney ; it is not local in its 
nature, its producers are not 
necessarily Londoners; and its 
appreciators are the possessors 
of slow wits and vulgar tastes 
all over the country. Its local 
adjective is therefore misleading 
and unjust, and is to be from 
this moment abandoned. Con- 
ventional jocosity, like conven- 
tional sentimentalism, comes 
of fatness and idleness. It is 
essentially a quality—for the 
phrase must out—of the com- 
fortable middle classes, an ex- 
crescence of excessive material- 
ism and want of mental exer- 
cise. It supplies the occasions 
of those whose minds move 
slowly and will not be stirred, 
but whose idle sides crave to 
be shaken. It is conventional 
therefore, and deals in stock 
and largely labelled figures, 
such as mothers-in-law and 
“swells” with eyeglasses. It 
is always behind the times in 
the manners it depicts, for its 
patrons have been fed on a long 
tradition of it and must not be 
expected to use their eyes. It 
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tends to an unthinking and 
unmanly brutality, gibing at 
old maids and women who 
have lost their looks—a stu- 
pidity to which one notes with 
sorrow that one of the few real 
humorists of our times has 
committed himself. Its as- 
sumptions are all the old middle 
class ideas, the unquestioning 
acceptance of wealth as superi- 
ority, the contempt of art, and 
so forth. I do not wish to 
indict everybody who is amused 
by it, for we all must laugh, 
and good causes of laughter 
are not always known and 
accessible. But it is essential- 
ly the amusement of stupid, 
clumsy, and unexercised minds. 
I protest with all the little 
vigour I have that its con- 
fusion with Cockney humour is 
abominable. 

By Cockney humour I mean 
roughly the humour of London 
streets and public-houses. This 
I take to be distinctive: it is 
not understood in its fulness 
outside London, even by those 
of the same class and habits 
as the Londoners who produce 
and relish it. By “produce” I 
mean invent and shout from 
the box-seat of an omnibus or 
from the press round the bar, 
for it seldom if ever finds its 
way into print. These Lon- 
doners live lives that are toler- 
ably strenuous, always precari- 
ous, and often necessitous. 
Their minds do not run to fat- 
ness. Sentimentalism appeals 
to them only as following on 
beer or gin in a play - house 
gallery, and is not then of a 
pernicious type; their sorrows 
are mostly connected with 
police-courts. They are the 
lower classes of London, and 
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if they are not, as it has been 
somewhat dubiously said of the 
middle classes, the back - bone 
of the country, I claim for them 
at least that their wits, such as 
they may be, are in tolerably 
active exercise. Their humour 
is not conventional ; it is fresh, 
and it lives. I do not mean 
that it is always first-rate—it is 
generally, no doubt, pretty poor 
in quality; but it is humour, 
and suits the moment: it is not 
a stereotyped and conventional 
pretence of it. It is coarse, to 
be sure, if ‘you object to that. 
A vice of false refinement is to 
mistake coarseness for vulgarity, 
and to be offended by certain 
substantives and adjectives. If 
that is your unfortunate case, 
you cannot enjoy real Cockney 
humour. In fact, I am afraid 
that to savour it rightly you 
must be not only not prudish, 
but familiar enough with cer- 
tain words of coarseness not to 
be surprised or preoccupied by 
them ; you must remember that 
these words are in constant use 
by the folk you are observing, 
and must not overrate their 
force or importance. To omit 
the words is to miss the at- 
mosphere. In some of Mr Kip- 
ling’s soldier ballads it is neces- 
sary, for a right effect, to 
replace certain words for which 
he gives you tokens. They are 
quite harmless to the intelligent 
and genuinely refined. So in 
a Cockney story one must keep 
to its natural diction. 

The most remarkable charac- 
teristic of Cockney humour 1s 
that it is absolutely unscrupu- 
lous. It has no reservations. 
Everything which comes within 
its horizon is a subject, an occa- 
sion, for jest. Now that—like 
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it or dislike it—is a distinction. 
You do not find it in modern 
literature. And I am reminded 
that Cockney humour hardly 
comes into literature at all. 
The spirit of good Dr Bowdler 
has kept it out. Dickens, who 
might have used it, refrained, 
for if you mention Sam Weller 
I reply that he had next to no 
humour at all—adding breath- 
lessly, to keep my head from 
Dickens’ worshippers, that Sam 
Weller was a wit. He had wit, 
certainly, and gave us a store 
of witticisms, but he had not 
humour. Also, Sam was not 
distinctively Cockney: his pro- 
nunciation, of the Borough it 
may have been, and as it exists 
in parts of contemporary Essex, 
was hardly Cockney at all. I 
have sometimes met with a 
fragment of Cockney humour in 
the ‘Sporting Times’ —a de- 
parted contributor of that paper 
observed or invented it with 
genius. But with that excep- 
tion I have not seen it reported. 
There follows in the distin- 
guished absence of scruple the 
quality of brutality. But it is 
a different thing from the mean 
and conventional brutality I 
was reviling lately. It does not 
laugh at old women as a matter 
of course. It consists merely in 
ignoring the horrible or tragic 
side of a funny situation. Every- 
body knows the old story of the 
Cockney laughing after a fire. 
“*Jump, yer silly fool,’ I says; 
‘me and my mite’s got a blan- 
ket!’ An’ ’e did jump, and 
there warn’t no blanket, and ’e 
broke ’is—neck. Laugh? I 
‘aven’t laughed so much,” &e. 
A thousand apologies if the old 
story jars on your refinement. 
But I maintain that the con- 
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trast of expectation and the 
event is really humorous, and 
the brutality which can laugh 
is surely innocent. One finds 
such a brutality in Rochester, 
who was a sort of aristocratic 
blackguard Cockney of genius. 
Cockney humour is always 
ready, and in a _ generation 
which is said to lack amusing 
talkers its repartee should be 
cherished. As a rule they are 
not exactly witty, they are too 
bald in form for that, but they 
embody roughly a humorous 
grasp of situations. I will not 
give you instances, disliking to 
shirk the faithful record of my 
memory, and being afraid you 
may think me very vulgar as it 
is. To find them you must go 
your ways among cabmen in 
their shelters, and omnibus men, 
and flower- girls, and other 
people. Cockney humour seems 
to have almost disappeared 
from the music halls; the last 
inspired exponent of it I re- 
member was Bessie Bellwood. 
One meets it, of course, among 
people who are not Cockney nor 
lower class. The thoroughly 
dissipated young rake, who has 
a humorous turn and is above 
(as perhaps my Cockneys are 
below) the prejudices of respec- 
tability, is much akin in his 
freer talk to the true Cockney 
humorist. One wonders if the 
quality will ever make a master- 
piece of a book. Serious, long- 
faced realism is allowed a fair- 
ly freo hand: one wonders if 
realism will ever be allowed to 
laugh, and humours of un- 
scrupulous thoughts and un- 
shackled tongues to come to 
their own again in our litera- 
ture, as they partly came two 
centuries ago. Probably not, 
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THREE DAYS IN 


WHEN I came down on to the 
shore of Ballinakill Bay, through 
a lane fringed with great fuch- 
sia-bushes, a mass of crimson 
bloom, there was no sign of the 
Granuaile. The only large ves- 
sels in sight were two heavy 
hulks, one of them fitted with 
a windmill pump. These, the 
Member of the Board explained 
to me, were ice-hulks which 
in the spring fishery were sta- 
tioned at different points on the 
coast whence the mackerel were 
despatched, but after their use 
was over the Granuaile towed 
them in to lie by quietly for 
another year. 

The Board, I should explain, 
is the Congested Districts Board 
of Ireland, and the Granuaile 
is the Board’s steamer. Wan- 
dering about in Donegal, I had 
heard and seen a great deal of 
the Board’s work ; I had crossed 
bridges which they had built ; 
I had bought homespuns which 
their examiner had inspected ; 
I had seen potatoes which prob- 
ably owed their exemption from 
blight to the spraying-machines 
which the Board had introduced ; 
and I had visited a clean thriv- 
ing town with a cooperage in full 
work turning out barrels for the 
herring-fishery, and had learned 
that neither boats, nets, cooper- 
age, nor clean little town would 
be there but for the Board, which 
had really given to remedial 
legislation in Ireland the char- 
acter of a remedy, and not of a 
charitable palliative to the old 
diseases of unthrift and famine. 
But how these things were 
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brought about I had no clear 
notion, and it was chiefly to ob- 
tain one that I had gone to the 
west. And after three days of 
actual seeing, and perhaps ten 
of talking, I came away with a 
certain insight. The methods 
of the Board are so admirably 
informal and unofficial that 
one would gladly imitate this 
quality: a sort of log of my 
experiences in the Granuaile 
may perhaps give a better idea 
of what is being done in the 
“congested districts” than a 
tabulated analysis with serried 
rows of statistics. 
TheCongested Districts Board 
was appointed in 1892 to see 
what could be done for those 
parts of Ireland where more 
people live on the land than the 
land, taking good year with bad 
year, can fairly support. Nearly 
the whole west coast, from Done- 
gal to Cork, comes under this 
description. Human beings are 
by no means so thick on the 
soil as they once were ; the hill- 
sides that run into Ballinakill 
Bay are all striped and furrowed 
with the trace of old potato- 
rows where now there is no 
house to be seen; but for all 
that there is a large population, 
and one always in danger of 
famine. Now, for the actual 
dwellers on the coast, it was 
obvious that a resource lay at 
their doors undeveloped. The 
Atlantic off that seaboard has 
always been rich in fish, and 
the Spanish Armada must have 
carried many a man who knew 
the coast well, In Kerry, some 
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time back, when the Board were 
building a pier, they came upon 
traces of an old one, and in- 
quired. “Sure, that’s the old 
Spanish pier,” was the answer. 
And in Inishbofin, an island off 
the mouth of Ballinakill Bay, 
there stands the ruin of a fort 
built under Charles I. which 
mounted four-and-twenty guns. 
Its purpose was, in time of 
European war, to afford a 
shelter for the fishing-boats of 
friendly nations. As America 
became better known, fishers 
from the fish-consuming coun- 
tries went more and more to the 
Newfoundland Banks for their 
cod and ling, and the west coast 
of Ireland, remote from all 
steam communication, grew de- 
serted. Its own people were 


never a sea-going folk; the 
O’Malleys and O’Flahertys had 
their trade of piracy, but it was 


carried on by oared galleys, and 
in seamanship they were pro- 
bably little in advance of the 
comrades of Ulysses. Net- 
fishing they never seem to have 
understood, and had little temp- 
tation to venture it; for the 
lines and lobster-pots brought 
all they needed for themselves, 
and how were they to dispose 
of a haul of fish which must 
perish long before it reached 
even Galway? Yet the fish were 
there; and charitable individuals 
had more than once bestowed 
boats and nets upon the Irish 
fishermen, and were cruelly dis- 
appointed when the gear went 
to ruin and the boats never put 
tosea. The truth is, that sea- 
manship is not learnt in a day, 
and a crew who will face the 
ugliest-looking water in a miser- 
able curragh are scared out of 
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their lives when a fine sailing 
breeze carries them in a bigger 
vessel ever so little out of sight 
of land; while a modern train 
of nets is about as much use to 
the ignorant as a Maxim gun 
would be to savages who had 
never handled anything but 
bow and arrow. Accordingly, 
when the Board made up its 
mind to develop the fishing in- 
dustry, there was great doubt 
as to how to proceed. Many 
advisers advocated the establish- 
ment of schools in which boys 
should be taught how to fish on 
dry land. Happily there was a 
competent adviser available, and 
Mr Balfour—to whose initiative 
all these things ntust ulti- 
mately be referred —had the 
wisdom to give him a free hand. 
He consulted the Rev. W. S. 
Green, a clergyman whose whole 
life had been spent by the sea, 
and who had been always de- 
voted to sea-fishing and to the 
study of marine zoology. Mr 
Balfour had, in the first instance, 
taken him away from his paro- 
chial work and removed him, as 
it has proved, to a far wider field 
of usefulness by appointing him 
an Inspector of Fisheries; and 
when the Board was formed he 
was naturally included among 
its nine members. To Mr Bal- 
four’s question how to establish 
a fishing trade on the Aran 
Islands (which had been select- 
ed as a suitable place for the 
first experiment) Mr Green 
practically replied by demand- 
ing carte blanche. He wanted, 
in the first place, a telegraph 
wire laid to the islands to con- 
nect with the markets; in the 
second, a steamer to maintain 
intercourse regularly between 
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Aran and Galway. All this 
was granted, and Mr Green 
himself supervised the experi- 
ment, acting as captain of the 
Fingal (150 tons) for the first 
year. His object was to induce 
the Araners to fish for the 
mackerel which in April and 
May were to be found some ten 
miles outside the fringe of 
islands which lies along the 
whole coast. The Board was 
willing to provide boats and 
nets and two skilled fishermen, 
who should sail as instructors 
in each boat, and to give the 
crews a fair share in the profits. 
But the Araners would have 
nothing to do with it. It was 


an unfamiliar risk that they 
were asked to take, and they 
did not believe in the profits. 
They knew that in autumn the 
mackerel came inside the islands 
—though there was no organised 


fishery of them—but in spring 
no one had ever seen them. Mr 
Green was simply relying upon 
his scientific knowledge of the 
habits of fish, and upon the ob- 
servations he had made when 
fishing in deep water on behalf 
of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Consequently it appeared that 
the first thing necessary was to 
prove that the fish were there, 
and could be profitably disposed 
of. Seven crews of Arklow 
fishermen—with whom deep-sea 
fishing is a tradition—were sub- 
sidised to come with their boats 
and fish off the Aran Islands, 
and in April 1893 they began 
work. The fishermen of the 
Claddagh came down to jeer, 
and all the world was eloquent 
upon the folly of disregarding 
local knowledge. If the Board 
had consulted Galway men they 
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would have heard that mackerel 
might perhaps be caught in 
August, but that it was ridicu- 
lous to fish in April. In Aran 
it was the same story, and the 
Arklow men, sensitive to ridi- 
cule like all Irishmen, were ex- 
tremely sullen over the business. 
However, they went out night 
after night. Five days later 
word came to Mr Green that 
they had caught no fish, and 
were so ashamed of themselves 
that they were on the point of 
giving up the whole job and 
bolting. He steamed out hur- 
riedly in the Fingal, and arriv- 
ing in the morning, heard that 
the boats had gone out the 
evening before, but that no sign 
of them had been seen since. 
It was an anxious moment, for 
a heavy stake had been played. 
The Board had brought over 
boats, nets, and its cargo of 
boxes—for, of course, no local 
buyer was available, and it had 
to be its own merchant—and 
had fetched a cargo of ice from 
Norway. There was every 
reason to believe that the Ark- 
low men had decided in disgust 
to up stick and run for it. The 
Fingal went out to look for 
them, and at the long last one 
boat was sighted. She had 
mackerel!’ Soon all came in, 
and among them they had six 
thousand. The fish were put 
into ice, a wire was sent to 
order a special train, the Fingal 
steamed into Galway triumph- 
ant with the boxes, and was 
met by a population no longer 
derisive. The fish reached land 
in a lucky moment when prices 
were high, and the luck held. 
A fortnight of calms set in; no 
boats could get out to shoot 
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nets, but the Fingal, actively 
subsidising the new industry, 
towed the boats nightly on to 
their grounds and in the morn- 
ing brought them home, and, if 
the local steamer had more than 
she could carry, ran to the 
rail-head to despatch the take 
and secure the fancy prices. 
The upshot was that the seven 
crews earned on an average 
£350 apiece in the two months’ 
fishing. Naturally this was 
enough to convince the most 
sceptical, and before the fishing 
was over Araners were applying 
for boats, and did well enough 
to ensure their continuance. At 
the present moment the Board 
has no concern with the mack- 
erel trade on the Aran Islands 
except in developing the local 
fleet. All the buying there is 
done by the representatives of 
private firms, who are allowed 
to use the Board’s curing sta- 
tions on an understanding that 
they do not go below a certain 
minimum price; if they do, the 
Board steps in as a competitor 
and drives them out. This oper- 
ates as a safeguard against the 
formation of a “ring” ; and the 
natural competition, with this 
menace in the background, 
keeps things on a very satisfac- 
tory basis. 

Such was the beginning of 
what is now a thriving industry. 
Besides issuing loans on ordin- 
ary personal security, the Board 
supplied boats and nets on the 
following terms. Each boat car- 
ries a crew of six; two of them 
are instructors, men brought 
over from Scotland, the Isle 
of Man, Arklow, Kinsale, or 
some other centre, who are em- 
ployed at £2 a-week to teach 
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the natives how to manage their 
boats, to shoot their nets, and, 
what is a more difficult lesson 
to enforce, to look after their 
gear. The take is divided into 
nine shares: five go to the men, 
four to the Board as an instal- 
ment; so that ultimately the 
crews acquire their boats and 
nets when they have paid the 
price. As they become com- 
petent and are reported fit to 
be trusted with the boats and 
gear, which are still the Board’s 
property, the instructors are 
withdrawn. In Aran there are 
now few instructors, but the 
islands are supplying instructors 
to other places along the coast. 

Having said thus much by 
way of preface, I may proceed 
with my log. I reached Ballin- 
akill on Monday, August 5. 
This brought me into the slack 
season of the mackerel fishery— 
for the fishery on the Connaught 
coast is mainly of mackerel, 
whereas Donegal has within the 
last few years been profiting 
by the extraordinary return of 
the herrings to seas which 
they had long abandoned. The 
spring fishery lasts from the 
beginning of April to the middle 
of June, and it can only be 
carried on by largish boats, un- 
less in very exceptional weather. 
At that time of the year the 
fish can be packed in ice—at 
least the bulk of them—and 
despatched by train to the 
English markets. The Midland 
Railway’s extension to Clifden 
is not only a boon to tourists, 
but brings the rail fifty miles 
nearer to many of the fishing 
centres. But in the autumn 
fishing, which begins to be in 
full swing on September 1, 
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and lasts until November, the 
fish are taken nearer inshore, 
and are alwayscured. So that 
the business of the Granuaile in 
August was to go round the 
coast, taking away nets and 
distributing salt. That also 
requires a little explanation. 
A train of nets is worth about 
£70; and unless the nets are 
properly “ barked” at intervals, 
and turned over every week, 
damp will get into them and 
the whole thing perishes. And 
after many losses from the care- 
lessness of men with whom the 
care of gear is not an inherited 
tradition, the Board finds it 
better to collect the nets and 
put them into stores in places 
where they can be properly 
tended. This has to be done 
twice, for the spring nets are 
different from the autumn ones 
—wider in the mesh and 
shallower in the draught, as 
being used for fish of a larger 
size and for fishing in the 
open ; whereas in summer and 
autumn it is often necessary 
to “shoot” almost in among 
the rocks. As for the salt, 
that is evident enough; but 
who has ever seen a salt 
mackerel? That was what I 
asked, and I got my answer 
from the Board’s manager on 
the Granuaile. He was a Manx- 
man, a curious union of easy 
good-humour with shrewd busi- 
ness capacity, who had been all 
his life engaged in this trade, 
buying fish everywhere in Ire- 
land and Scotland for different 
merchants till the Board en- 
gaged his services ; and now it 
is he who in Connaught. ar- 
ranges the distribution of boats 
and nets, and—which is not less 
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important—studies the market. 
Salt mackerel are things that 
cannot be disposed of anywhere 
in Europe. Barrels had been 
sent everywhere—even to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand—but 
found a sale nowhere except 
in two countries—the United 
States and South Africa. The 
South African demand is a 
small one, the consumers being 
chiefly negroes, who will only 
pay low prices ; so that the fish 
which go to the Cape are very 
largely the “ broken” mackerel, 
that is, the undersized fish or 
those which get damaged in 
being extricated from the net. 
But the great market is Boston, 
and I saw a return from there 
showing the sales for the 
last year. The Irish supply 
had just doubled, whereas the 
sales of American mackerel had 
been steadily diminishing. And 
while I was at Ballinakill an 
incident turned up which de- 
monstrated how the trade was 
developing. Advices came to 
my friend that an American 
schooner was on her way to 
fish for mackerel in Irish waters. 
This was extremely disagree- 
able intelligence, as the unlucky 
business of the Leda’s seizure of 
the French fishing smack was 
in the papers, and no one wished 
to run the risk of its repetition. 
Two days later word arrived 
that the schooner was coming, 
not so much to fish as to buy 
mackerel, cure them on board, 
and import direct to Boston, 
thus saving the duty of two 
dollars on every barrel. Nat- 
urally this would hurt nothing 
but the American customs, and 
so long as the schooner did her 
own fishing outside the three- 
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mile limit she would be welcome. 
But this strays somewhat from 
my main point, which is to 
show the value of the work 
done by the Board’s agent in 
discovering and _ developing 
markets for goods that were 
unsaleable at home. 

On Tuesday the Granuaile 
came in—a fine steamer, Clyde- 
built, of about 350 tons; fitted 
like a yacht amidships for the 
Board’s annual tour of inspec- 
tion, but with carrying accom- 
modation not only for cargo 
but for cattle on her main-deck. 
The Fingal was superseded, as 
the growth of the fisheries 
necessitated the carrying of 
much larger cargoes, especially 
of barrels, which take up space. 
Now the Granuaile’s work has 
changed, for in most places the 
Board is no longer a merchant ; 
it has made over its stations 
to private traders, who em- 
ploy their own steamers to 
carry their plant and _ their 
fish. Nevertheless, as it will 
appear, she is in no way idle; 
and moreover, she was a very 
pleasant boat to be in, as we 
steamed out of the bay on the 
8th, a lovely day of sun and 
calm sea, to deposit the last 
bags of salt at Cleggan, just 
round the south headland of the 
bay. Cleggan is a place which 
five years ago was at the very 
back of God-speed, and a barren, 
desolate, poverty-stricken spot 
as you could see. Now it bids 
fair to be a thriving centre; for 
Clifden, where the rail-head is, 
has no good harbourage, but 
Cleggan Bay is clear of rocks, 
and it has a pier and harbour 
constructed at immense outlay 
mn 1882. Like most relief 
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works, it was built in an object- 
less way. The harbour basin, 
about seventy yards square, 
walled in on all sides, lay for 
fourteen years almost absolutely 
unused, for the excellent reason 
that there were no boats in 
Cleggan. Now, when the fish- 
ing is going on, the fleet can 
hardly get into it: and, incred- 
ible though it seems, the harbour 
is not safe. So great is the force 
of the sea that rushes into the 
bay, that its backwash comes 
up along the shore, and surges 
through the narrow walled en- 
trance with such force that the 
dock-gates have not strength 
to keep it out. More than once 
the boats riding in the dock, 
apparently in the most absolute 
shelter, have been rattled to- 
gether like peas in a bag in 
spite of all the crews could do 
tohold them. But the Atlantic 
waves on that coast are ill to 
play with: you may see them 
break in thirteen fathoms, and 
a notion of their size may be 
gained from the fact that 
though the Skelligs lighthouse 
is 270 feet above the sea-level, 
the crest of a roller leapt up to 
it and burst out a wall built 
round the light. However, 
though the harbour may not be 
perfect it serves its turn. This 
is the fourth year of the fishing 
at Cleggan; and this season’s 
spring fishery resulted in the 
payment down of £3361 on the 
quay for fish taken. This was 
divided among the crews of 
forty-eight row-boats—yawls— 
say 240 men—and of eighteen 
nobbies and hookers—say a 
hundred hands. That means 
on an average £10 a-head ; but 
the crews of the larger boats 
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would naturally earn far more 
than those of the yawls. In 
addition to this, about 150 local 
people were employed on and 
off in the business of curing the 
fish, and to them about £800 
was paid, the wages varying 
from 1s. 6d. to 2s. a-day. Alto- 
gether, something over £4000 in 
cash down was earned by the 
population of two very poor 
parishes in less than _ three 
months: this says nothing of 
the money paid for carting fish 
the six miles to Clifden, nor of 
the increased earnings of the 
railway. And Cleggan is only 
one of fourteen or fifteen new 
stations along the coast. 
When we came into the bay 
we landed on the pier. It was 
low tide, and men were at work 
cleaning out the dock—they also 
earning wages. Some arrange- 
ments were to be made as to 
getting up a shed close to the 
pier in which the curing work 
could go on—another little piece 
of reproductive outlay. Then a 
handsome young fellow, olive- 
complexioned like most of these 
Connemara men, came up with 
pleasant greeting, and pointed 
to a new boat anchored outside 
the quay. He was one who 
had learnt enough in the fish- 
ing to get a crew together on 
his own account, and having 
found proper securities, got his 
boat from the Board on the in- 
stalment system. He was a 
palpable evidence of the Board’s 
work. So was his boat, for 
she was Connemara built — 
well-built, too, the experts 
said, though not of a well- 
established type. The local 
boats are three: the curragh, 
which in Connemara is simply 





a sheet of strong calico plastered 
with tar on to a loose boarding ; 
the pookaun, a small boat with 
a sort of lateen sail, pretty to 
look at, but dangerous; and 
the hooker, which in all sizes 
is common on the coast. Most 
of the net-fishing was done at 
first in hookers, but the nobby, 
a Manx type, has been largely 
introduced—a boat with much 
greater capacity for carrying 
nets and fish, and _ provided 
with two short masts which 
can easily be let down without 
being unstepped. When the 
boat has “shot,” the mast in- 
stantly comes down and she 
rides easily to the nets. This 
Connemara - built nobby was 
criticised as not wholly ortho- 
dox: she was not the Conne- 
mara type, which is very pretty 
with outward curving lines 
of the hull, but rather Dutch 
built and very high in the 
stern. But at all events she 
was strong and weatherly, and 
her lord and master was very 
proud of her. Still, his critics 
were in some doubt about his 
competence. The boat was 
riding to a chain cable, and 
this cable, instead of being run 
through the hawse-pipe, was 
out over the bows—“ fit to pull 
her to pieces if a wind got up,” 
the captain of the Granuaile 
said contemptuously. And so 
austere messages were left for 
the handsome young fisherman. 
Meantime I was hearing why 
the boat was built in Conne- 
mara. The demand is so great 
that the Board cannot get boats 
built fast enough, and besides 
having orders out all over Scot- 
land and Ireland and the Isle 
of Man, has provided skilled 
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instructors for the local carpen- 
ters. One more thing I noted 
at Cleggan. I stood on the 
quay admiring the family of 
one house,—a patriarchal old 
man, with magnificent beard, 
and a straw hat set on the 
back of his head, like a halo, 
a very pretty young woman 
coming out with a pail, and a 
little boy and little girl sitting 
far aft on their donkeys, who 
had come in with their small 
loads of peat; and I reflected 
how sad it was that artists 
did not do justice to all this 
beauty: though, to do justice 
to artists, the people object 
strongly to sitting — whether 
from superstition, believing it 
to be unlucky, or from the kind 
of pride that a girl showed who 
refused to sit “because she 
wouldn’t let any man make 
money out of her,” or simply 
from the fear of ridicule, like 
an old woman who refused to 
earn what she badly wanted in 
this way because “they’d have 
a name out on me.” While 
I meditated on this I became 
aware of angry voices, and 
behold there were the agents 
of an English firm very much 
aggrieved because rival agents 
had taken up the whole quay 
at Inishbofin with their barrels. 
Two years ago there had been 
no spring fishing for mackerel 
known on Inishbofin, and for 
the autumn take there was only 
a local market. Now, here were 
English buyers ready to come 
to fisticuffs for a stand on the 
island, and before I left the 
coast I heard of a _ third 
competitor. 

From Cleggan we ran north 
to Clare Island; and if there 
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were space to spare, one would 
be tempted to expatiate on the 
beauty of that run over smooth 
sea with the superb Connemara 
mountains on our right, and 
the islands and the ocean on 
our left. And here we struck 
upon a totally different aspect 
of the Board’s work. Our busi- 
ness was to pick up some old 
nets and bags of salt, for from 
the fishing point of view Clare 
Island is not yet a success, It 
has no passable harbour, and on 
a rough day the steamer could 
neither have dropped goods nor 
taken them off at the pier, 
close by which stands still an 
old fortress of the O’Malleys. 
Consequently, it has a purely 
agricultural population. We 
landed and went up to the little 
ruined church where lies, under 
a chancel roof that keeps some 
traces of quaint old fresco dec- 
oration, and close by the carved 
shield of the O’Malleys, no 
other than the formidable chief- 
tainess, Elizabeth’s foe, Grace 
O’Malley — Granuaile herself. 
This, too, is a temptation; but 
I am talking of to-day. Three 
years ago the Board bought 
Clare Island from its landlord. 
These islanders, cut off from 
the world, have some disad- 
vantages of position; but they 
are admirably posted to resist 
the payment of rent and other 
dues. In Inishbofin now and 
then an attempt is made to 
levy county cess and poor-rate. 
A couple of hookers, with forty 
or fifty police, sail out from 
Galway or Westport in order 
to seize cattle. But the island- 
ers drive the cattle into their 
houses and a siege begins. 
Cattle endure the blockade ex- 
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cellently, but sheep must get 
out, and so a watch is set night 
and day on the houses from 
which bleating proceeds. The 
last endeavour of this kind con- 
tinued for about a fortnight— 
to the great profit of the gentle- 
man who hired out the hookers 
—and ended in the capture of 
two or three lambs, a lame 
horse, and a flock of geese. 
When the Board purchased 
Clare Island for £6000, rents 
were two years in arrears ; 
and the whole island was held 
in rundale, without a fence 
upon it. No one knew clearly 
where his land began and 
ended—he only knew that he 
had certain rights in such and 
such a part; and the cattle 
were in upon the arable land 
whenever there was no one by 
to drive them off. Now the 
island presents a very different 
appearance. It is a mountain, 
cliffy on the seaward side, but 
towards the coast rich enough 
in sunny and sheltered nooks. 
The whole top of the mountain 
has been made a commonage, 
and enclosed with a circular 
stone wall about six miles long: 
from this wall to the sea all is 
partitioned into strips running 
downhill between stone walls, 
and each tenant has his own 
strip of land, with the right to 
graze so many beasts on the 
commonage. All this work has 
been done under the direction 
of the Board’s inspector by the 
islanders themselves, working 
for wages. But the wages 
come directly out of payments 
made by themselves. They have 
paid up their arrears and rent 
in full, and the money thus 
received has sufficed to ac- 
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complish the fencing, a certain 
amount of drainage, and also 
some house-building. In some 
cases the old cottages have 
been left; in more, new ones 
have been erected, easily enough 
distinguishable by their decent 
framed windows and their sheds 
for cattle. Previous to this time 
there was scarcely an islander 
who did not own a pony as 
well as a cow; and just two 
houses on the island owned a 
shed. Horse and cow, hens 
and pigs, shared the shelter 
of one roof with the inmates. 
Practically, then, there has been 
introduced a new standard of 
decency, comfort, and sanita- 
tion; and the cottagers, let it 
be observed, have built their 
own cottages. One mason and 
one carpenter were brought 
over to instruct and superin- 
tend, but the work was carried 
out by the future occupants. 
Thus the same policy which has 
turned the whole coast into a 
school of instruction in fishery, 
turns this estate into a school 
of instruction in agriculture and 
the decencies of life. Moreover, 
everywhere one saw good-look- 
ing cattle, many of them polled; 
and I learned that the Board 
had imported a stallion and a 
bull; it had brought in new 
kinds of poultry, and here as in 
Donegal it was rapidly improv- 
ing the breeds of all animals 
used for food or labour in a 
country whose main wealth lies 
in its animal products. But 
the critical moment has got to 
come in Clare Island. The 
islanders have paid rent cheer- 
fully while they knew that the 
rent would come back to them 
in wages; for the idleness of 
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Irish peasantry is a thing great- 
ly exaggerated. What will they 
do now? The Board’s object, 
to begin with that, is to induce 
them to become purchasers of 
their holdings under the terms 
granted by the Land Commis- 
sion, and to acquire their lands 
by annual payments not exceed- 
ing their former rent. Much 
will depend on the action of their 
advisers; something, perhaps, 
on the influence of the United 
Irish League, which is labouring 
to prevent the wholesale con- 
version of Irish land into graz- 
ing farms, and to establish a 
peasant proprietary. At all 
events, what is hoped in Clare 
Island has been actually ac- 
complished on large estates—for 
instance, on the Ffrench pro- 
perty. Within less than two 
years the Board had appor- 
tioned it, fenced the holdings, 
carried out drainage works, 
and sold it to the tenants, who 
became purchasers — and _ the 
result was a profit of £70 on 
the entire transaction and com- 
plete contentment to every 
one concerned. But a further 
difficulty looms ahead in these 
cases. Nothing, it seems, will 
check the propensity of the 
Trish peasant to subdivide land. 
He has subdivided as a tenant ; 
what will he do as a proprietor? 

In the meantime the Board 
has to deal with cases where 
this tendency has brought about 
a hopeless agglomeration of in- 
dividuals on one estate. In 
Such cases there is nothing for 
it but migration. From the 
islands in the parish of Carna, 
which were overcrowded, people 
were moved successfully to hold- 
Ings on the mainland; but the 
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old holdings and the new were 
in the same parish. On the 
other hand, just adjoining Ball- 
inakill was an estate which had 
been acquired, and on it were 
several small holdings waiting 
for occupants, with houses new- 
ly built. This illustrates a diffi- 
culty which might not at first 
be thought of. Every man, 
woman, and child in a parish 
means money to the priest: 
besides the yearly dues, there is 
money at birth, money at mar- 
riage, money at burial. If you 
take from one parish five in a 
hundred of the parishioners, you 
take five per cent off the priest’s 
income ; and it is not every par- 
ish priest (of any denomination) 
that is indifferent to this world’s 
goods. 

One other agency has to be 
mentioned. As the Board’s 
inspector—an Irishman, who 
seemed to know the land ques- 
tion theoretically and practi- 
cally better than any one I had 
ever met—explained to me, land 
is of no use toa pauper. You 
may give a man a farm and 
house in good order, but he 
cannot work it without capital. 
Hitherto he has only had the 
gombeen man to borrow from ; 
banks will not lend on the 
mere security of character. 
Here steps in an institution 
already well known on the 
Continent, which Mr Horace 
Plunkett has introduced into 
Treland,—the land bank. In 
each parish or district a certain 
number of farmers or others 
associate themselves and put 
together a small fund, which 
they lend at reasonable interest 
to men whose circumstances 
and character are perfectly 
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known to them. A cottager, 
for instance, wants to buy a 
couple of young pigs; he has 
food for them, but he has 
not got. the fifteen or twenty 
shillings for the purchase. The 
farmers, who are the bank, 
know him to be an _ honest 
man, and they know that the 
pig, barring accidents, will cer- 
tainly bring double the price 
when sold. So they lend him 
the money, getting their six 
per cent on what is really ex- 
cellent security. In the west 
of Ireland the Board subsidises 
these institutions. It makes 
over, say, £100 to a committee 
who are jointly responsible for 
it; and the committee lend at 
their own risk. They can ex- 
tend operations if they like by 
putting money of their own into 
the business, and in some cases 
they do; it is said that one of 


these investors is registered as 


X. Y., “mendicant.” But in 
Clare Island the land bank had 
not reached that point as yet, 
presumably because it has no 
professional beggars or other 
capitalists. However, the place 
looked thriving enough. All the 
crops that it grows are con- 
sumed on the island; and the 
sale of sheep, cattle, eggs, and 
poultry pays for what the 
people need to buy from the 
mainland. The need, however, 
of it and of all these islands 
is a steamer that should call 
regularly. While I was there 
the reply came from a man 
to whom the Board had of- 
fered a loan of £3500 and a 
subsidy of £500, £300, and 
£200 for the first, second, and 
third years, if he would under- 
take the risk. He refused, and 
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the islands still require this link 
to civilisation. 

The only island generally ac- 
cessible is Achill, for the Mid- 
land Railway have with Gov- 
ernment assistance extended a 
branch to Achill Sound, and 
established a big hotel there; 
while long cars and coaches 
carry tourists in scores across 
the island to Dugort and Black- 
sod Bay. It was for Achill we 
were bound after Clare, and 
passing under the cliffs where 
eagles breed, we landed in Keel 
Bay at a little harbour, built as 
usual in the wrong place. A 
pier was originally constructed 
there in the seventies, after 
the ordinary futile fashion of 
relief works. Expert opinion 
declared that it was useless, 
but a Treasury official came 
round on a tour of inspec- 
tion, and seeing the ruins of 
a pier, wanted to know why 
it was not used. Hearing the 
report, he insisted that more 
money should be spent, and 
accordingly another £1500 was 
laid out by the Board upon a 
harbour with an entrance not 
much wider than a footpath, 
across which there sweeps an 
appalling run of sea. One 
would like to set the Treasury 
official to take a boat in there 
with a gale of wind blowing. 
However, we had hardly landed 
before a local fisherman came 
down with his petition for boats 
and nets. The Member of the 
Board answered him that there 
were more applicants than there 
were boats procurable, and that 
he was ill disposed to risk them 
in a place where there was 80 
little accommodation. Up to 
the present Achill has not be- 
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come a fishing centre. It is one 
of the places where a large popu- 
lation lives on almost barren 
land, supporting itself by an- 
nual migration to field - work 
across the water. All the men 
go to England, returning year 
after year, each man or each 
gang of men, to the same dis- 
trict, where they are perfectly 
well known; and all the girls 
to Scotland. Itis a great sight 
when that migration begins. 
The girls go off together with 
cheap tickets by a particular 
train, and they come down to 
Achill Sound on strings of 
ponies, every pony carrying two 
red-skirted girls and their little 
bundles of clothes. The men 


can earn as much as 25s a- 
week, I was told, and they live 
very sparingly—so sparingly, 
that they come back with £15, 
£20, or even £25 apiece; and 
there may be two or three 


earners in one _ household. 
Meanwhile the old men and 
the married women get in as 
best they may whatever little 
yield there is of the crops that 
their sons and husbands have 
put in before departing. It is 
one of the things that English 
people should realise when estim- 
ating the circumstances of these 
people, that they do not live 
on the produce of their hold- 
ings. Their real trade and 
means of livelihood is field 
labour in England and Scot- 
land; the Irish holding, for 
which they pay perhaps only 
£3 or £4 a-year, is merely the 
place on which they have their 
homes and rear their families, 
in a country where firing costs 
nothing—-since every tenant has 
the right to cut turf—and where 
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living is as cheap as it can be 
anywhere for human beings. 
They pay their rent for a place 
to live in, which is the place 
they prefer: if they had their 
holdings absolutely rent free, 
their condition would not be 
sensibly better than it is. But 
the fishery begins to open to 
them a prospect of earning 
more money without the need 
of quitting their homes, and the 
men are gradually beginning to 
take to it. Various crews have 
been enrolled this year on Achill, 
and if at their first venture they 
happen to do well, there will no 
doubt be a rush of others. 

We bicycled across Achill 
over a detestable road (in great 
contrast to those in Connemara, 
which I found everywhere ex- 
cellent), and picked up the 
Board’s engineer on his way to 
Dugort to inspect a pier and 
slip which was being con- 
structed, so that fish could be 
conveniently landed on the 
south side of Blacksod Bay, and 
taken thence overland to the 
rail-head at Achill Sound. It 
was night before the steamer 
met us. We slept on board, 
and next morning were off 
across that superb harbour, 
where all the fleets of the world 
could ride in perfect safety, to 
Blacksod Point. The long low 
strip of land which encloses the 
bay on the north and west is 
one of the most backward places 
in Ireland. At Blacksod Point 
we were about seventy miles by 
road from a railway, and Bel- 
mullet, the nearest town, is one 
of the centres where famine is 
cultivated as a fine art. If 
there is a place in Ireland 
where they understand the art 
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of “dressing the houses” (z.e., 
concealing everything in the 
way of food or possessions when 
a Government inspector comes 
round), it should be there. The 
people, like the Achill folks, live 
on holdings which will not sup- 
port them, but do not emigrate, 
and when a bad year comes 
they rely on State charity. 
However, they also are taking 
to the fishing, and I heard the 
names of crews applying for 
boats among whom were plenty 
of men who had never handled 
oar or sail. But the school- 
master is abroad. On the quay 
was a pleasant-looking young 
fellow in charge of sundry 
barrels, several of them filled 
with a take of herrings that 
had come in the previous day. 
He was an Araner, who had 
learnt the business of curing in 
the last three or four years, and 
now was sent here to superin- 
tend for the Board, which at 
this undeveloped station still 
buys and disposes of the fish 
itself. And there were two 
boats at sea expected in; we 
could see the nobbies lying a 
couple of miles out in the bay, 
becalmed as they ran in, for the 
breeze had dropped with the 
morning. On the quay-head 
was a very picturesque group 
—ten or a dozen giris who 
had come down to get work 
at the curing if the boats 
brought fish. All of them, as 
is invariable in the west, were 
barefooted and _ short-skirted ; 
all wore shawls on their heads, 
which gave one little chance to 
see their faces. That is always 
a pity, for in Connemara, at all 
events, the average of good 
looks is unusually high. But 
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their free walk, and the group- 
ing of colours—for they all wore 
the home-spun and home-dyed 
flannel skirt, with its rich tones 
of indigo or madder—made one 
wish for an artist to paint 
them as they gossiped together 
there under the crane among 
the barrels, with the sea behind 
them. 

We spent some time picking 
out a spot to build a shed; 
for the curing becomes bitter 
work in the open under wind 
and rain, and unless a store 
were built it would not be easy 
to induce a buyer to take over 
the charge of the trade busi- 
ness — and presently an air of 
wind sprung up. The nobbies 
ran in before it, dropping their 
brown sails as they passed the 
pier like a bird folding its 
wings, and came to anchor just 
outside—a pretty sight to see. 
We rowed out to them and found 
them in no luck—perhaps a 
score of mackerel in each boat. 
However, there were the school- 
masters— two Manxmen— in 
each of them; one, the chief, a 
yellow-bearded, weather-beaten 
fellow, the very model of a sea- 
faring man: and there were the 
pupils, three in each boat, shy, 
half-sullen-looking natives, obvi- 
ously strange to the business, 
and conscious of their inferi- 
ority. The Manxmen were hard 
at work mending a rent in the 
nets where one of the sharks 
common along that coast in 
summer had gone through the 
meshes. The other fellows 
looked on awkwardly, and would 
not take the mender’s needle in 
hand, abashed by the others’ 
inherited skill. It is this care 
of the gear that is the hardest 
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part of the lesson to inculcate, 
and a generation may go by 
before it is fully acquired. Net- 
making no one needs to learn, 
for all nets are machine-made 
nowadays, but net-mending is 
essential. However, the Board 
sends round travelling instruc- 
tors to the different national 
schools, and children pick up 
the knack early. In a month 
all the boys in a school will 
have learnt at least the rudi- 
ments of it, and the instructor 
can go elsewhere. 

A good deal is done in this 
way besides the greater enter- 
prises. I heard of a gentleman, 
an enthusiast in his art, who 
goes round in the Board’s em- 
ploy preaching the gospel of 
bee-keeping. He travels on a 
bicycle, carrying a magic-lan- 
tern in little bits, and a queen 
bee in each pocket; there are 
even legends of his having con- 
veyed a swarm about with 
him. In any case, he is said 
to have greatly increased the 
output of honey, an achieve- 
ment which has a sort of poetic 
charm about it. Moreover, 
while I was there, application 
was made on behalf of a 
daughter of the lighthouse- 
keeper. She wanted employ- 
ment as an instructress in 
lace and crochet work at the 
national school; and this is 
an industry which prospers 
exceedingly throughout the 
Celtic parts of Ireland, where 
neat fingers seem to be part 
of every woman’s inheritance. 
A clever artist once wrote an 
article to point out how the 
genius of the Celt was un- 
doubtedly for taking pains. 
Larger, broader effects the 
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Celtic art and literature have 
never achieved; but intricacy 
of rhythm and rhyme, intricacy 
of twisted line and pattern, 
laborious accuracy of work- 
manship, have characterised 
every product of the Celt 
which aims at beauty. From 
a utilitarian point of view, 
however, these employments 
cannot compare with the 
rougher work. The girls who 
work at the fish-curing may 
earn up to 2s. a-day or more 
—and in that country 7s. 
a-week is labourer’s wages for 
a man: at the lace or crochet 
they make at most a few pence. 
But in Belmullet there is a 
most admirable institution at 
work under the Board’s aus- 
pices —a training school for 
domestic servants, with forty 
girls attending. Girls who 
emigrated from this country 
have hitherto gone out, scarcely 
knowing a tablecloth from a 
sheet, and probably little used 
to the sight of either. Now, 
if all else fails, they can go 
to what colony they choose and 
find a keen demand for their 
services. As a matter of fact, 
however, when the first school 
of this kind was set up in 
Donegal, the result was that 
none of the girls went into 
service, “Because all of them 
got married off out of hand. 
So civilisation spreads. 

But to return to fish. Look- 
ing at one of the barrels full of 
salt herrings on the quay, where 
the fish lay flat on their sides 
in brine, I asked if those were 
going to Germany, for I had 
heard that German markets 
were large purchasers. No, the 
manager said; if they were go- 
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ing to the Continent they would 
be packed differently—lying as 
they swim, so as to thicken, not 
flatten, the fish. And so one 
learnt the necessity of having 
a man who understood every 
detail of the trade. Your 
Finnan haddock, for instance, 
has to be prepared for a special 
market: London likes them 
smokier ; Liverpool likes them 
salter; Preston, Manchester, 
and Sheffield each has its 
particular taste, which must 
be studied and complied with. 
Irish haddocks, by the way, 
are no use for curing, they 
run too big. But it is not 
every one who has a taste for 
these details, which were in- 
stilled into my mind as we ran 
out of Blacksod Bay and past 
the island of Inishkea, a place 
notorious for at least one in- 
cident. On Inishkea a particu- 
lar family handed down from 
father to son a stone called the 
Ne-ogue (probably part of some 
image), with which the owners 
used to make the weather to 
their liking. One day a party 
of tourists visited Inishkea, 
heard of the Ne-ogue, saw it, 
and wrote about it in the 
papers. The priest in whose 
parish Inishkea lay either had 
not known of this survival of 
paganism, or thought that no 
one else knew of it; but when 
the thing was made public he 
decided to act. So he visited 
the island, took the Ne-ogue 
and broke it up into tiny frag- 
ments and scattered them to 
the four winds. The priest was 
sacro-sanct ; but the islanders 
vowed vengeance, and an un- 
fortunate man of science who 
had lived some time among 


them was pitched upon as cer- 
tainly the person who had 
made the story public. This 
gentleman after some time re- 
turned to complete his investi- 
gations at Inishkea, and was 
warned of danger; but he 
laughed at the idea, and said 
the people were his very good 
friends, as indeed they had 
been. However, he was hardly 
out of the boat before they fell 
upon him and beat him so 
that he never completely re- 
covered—indeed, died in conse- 
quence of his injuries some 
years later. Probably a like 
fate would befall any one who 
touched the cursing - stone on 
Tory, which was “turned on” 
the Wasp gunboat after she 
brought a posse of bailiffs there 
to levy county cess; and, as 
every one knows, the Wasp ran 
on Tory and lost every soul on 
board. Only the other day I 
heard that a fish-buyer sta- 
tioned there displeased the 
people ; the owner of the stone 
“turned it on him,” and a 
month after the buyer’s wife 
commited suicide. 

Such are the wild places into 
which the Board aims at carry- 
ing sweetness and, literally, 
light. For from Blacksod Bay 
we were on our way to Inish- 
bofin to establish for the first 
time an automatic light. Inish- 
bofin lies fair off the mouth of 
Cleggan Bay, and midway in 
the sound is a very dangerous 
rock—Carrig-na-hogga. The 
light was so arranged as to 
throw a red ray over this rock ; 
and on Cleggan Head, four 
miles distant, another light was 
being erected which should in- 
dicate in like manner another 
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danger. With these two beacons, 
boats coming in by night should 
make Cleggan pier easily with 
their cargo of fish; whereas 
this spring one of the nobbies, 
smelling her way home at night, 
hit upon a rock, and only 
got home by the skin of her 
teeth, three parts full of water. 
These beacons are simply large 
paraffin-lamps with rotary wick, 
which burn for a month with- 
out any need of adjustment ; 
and the business of filling and 
fitting in a new wick can be 
performed by a man on the 
spot. We went on shore and 
hunted out the man, who was 
to be paid £10 a-year for this 
duty —a fine, handsome, up- 
standing fellow. He came along 
with us to the headland where 
the erection stood, and the 
Board’s engineer explained to 
him the mechanism of the thing. 
Then began the business of fill- 
ing from the barrels: it was 
getting late and cold, and we 
realised sadly that it takes a 
long time to pour ten gallons 
of paraffin through a tube no 
thicker than your finger. Can 
after can was brought up the 
ladder and dribbled in, while we 
kicked our heels on the rocks 
and the sun went down behind 
the hills, and homing gulls 
flew incessantly one after the 
other with a low, swift, pur- 
poseful flight, unlike their usual 
dreamy soarings, just grazing 
the point and following, it was 
evident, a well-beaten path in 
the air. At last the light 
twinkled out; we rowed to the 
Steamer, and after dinner got 
steam up to run down the sec- 
tors and see if the red slides 
were put in true, so as to give 
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safety over the rocks. It was 
calm and clear, so we could 
easily test this, and by ten 
o'clock we were running into 
Cleggan with the light plainly 
visible five miles off, reflecting 
that nobody in future need run 
on Carrig-na-hogga unless he 
were set on doing so. 

Next day we went back on 
our tracks for various errands, 
but our last stop showed me 
the most characteristic scene of 
all. The island of Inishturk 
lies about half-way between 
Clare and Inishbofin, and it is 
conspicuous by its successful 
resistance to every kind of pay- 
ment. About once in seven 
years a descent is made, just to 
prevent the tenants from ac- 
quiring a title to the land, but 
otherwise they are little inter- 
fered with. And the pick of 
the autumn fishing-ground lies 
at their very doors, between 
them and the coast, yet Inish- 
turk is in much the same plight 
as the parish whose priest com- 
plained that there was always 
the finest fish in the world off 
the coast, but the poor people 
had no way of catching them 
and the fish went away. How- 
ever, the Board was disposed to 
see to it that the fish should no 
longer have reason to complain 
of the Inishturk men, and pro- 
posed to set them up for the 
autumn fishery—which they 
could work up to a certain point 
in their own small boats, the 
more readily as they were just 
on the ground. So we went to 
see if they would take nets. 
But having in view their reputa- 
tion in the matter of payments, 
it was thought well to exact 
cash down for half the value— 
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say £16—of each train of nets. 
Accordingly, we steamed along- 
side—there was bold water al- 
most to the shore—and the gig 
took us into the harbour, a little 
cleft in the rocks fenced at each 
entrance by a pier, built prob- 
ably in the forties—for it dated 
from the days before concrete 
was used,—a really admirable 
piece of work in cut stone. 
Inside the entrance lay a lovely 
pool of the clearest water, with 
long streamers of seaweed show- 
ing at the bottom, and round it 
a sharply sloping ring of sand 
on which lay cows contentedly 
basking in the sun — polled 
cattle, too, of the Board’s im- 
ported breed. On the quay was 
the whole male population of the 
island, whom we had watched 
assembling hurriedly—the wo- 
men kept discreetly in the back- 
ground among the huddle of 
huts. The men came down the 
steps of the quay to greet us. 
At the head was the king of 
Inishturk, bidding us “ welcome 
to the island.” His courtesy 
was finer than his appearance, 
for he was an old man, shaven 
but not clean shaven, and his 
head by some stiffness in the 
neck was set askew on his 
shoulders. Thus, in order to 
converse full-face, he approached 
sidelong, like a crab, and the 
result was very odd. But, 
- grotesque or not in appearance, 
he had as fine manners as any 
man need wish for; and when 
we expressed a wish to look 
round for a site for a curing- 
shed, a boy was detached to 
show us over, but there was 
no flocking of inquisitive folk 
around us. The men stayed in 
their assembly on the quay-head, 
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contented and cheerful in the 
sunshine, till we should choose 
to make our proposals. When 
we did so, they grouped them- 
selves in a ring, seated; only 
the old king stood up in front 
of the member of the Board, who 
made his statement. I would 
have given a good deal for a 
man able to sketch that palaver. 
There were about twenty of the 
islanders, young and old, and 
the distinctively Irish type more 
strongly marked of course in 
the older men. The lads mostly 
wore moustaches, though there 
was one very handsome young 
fellow with a square-cut yellow 
beard whom, if I were an owner 
of fishing-boats, I should like 
well to havein mycrew. Three 
or four men of fifty or there- 
abouts were perfect examples of 
the western Celt—tall, sinewy, 
and slight, with long faces, 
straight noses, and this general 
impression of length carried 
out by the fashion of wearing 
narrow, close-cut whiskers, like 
two strong lines drawn down 
each side of the face. Some 
were quite old; one charming 
face belonged to a man well 
past seventy, who sat very 
quietly with his hands clasped 
loosely on his knees, but every 
now and then put in a word 
greatly to the point. 

They listened with the great- 
est attention to the proposals. 
The nets would be given to 
one man, who must be re- 
sponsible, but he must furnish 
the names of a crew of three 
others; payment to half the 
value was to be paid when the 
nets were delivered, sometime 
about September 1, and the 
rest of the money to be acquitted 
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by a stoppage of a shilling on 
every hundred fish—to be col- 
lected by the buyer. But for 
the proposal to take effect there 
must be a guarantee that at 
least six boats would go to the 
fishing ; for the Board would 
not establish a station, and the 
buyer who had undertaken to 
send an agent there stipulated 
for at least six boats to make 
it worth his while. There were 
two boats provided with nets al- 
ready. Four more were wanted. 

The member of the Board 
made his harangue sitting on 
the stones of the quay, with his 
hat on the back of his head, his 
hands deep in his pockets, look- 
ing extremely unofficial but 
extremely competent. The cap- 
tain of the Granuaile, correct 
in broadcloth and brass buttons, 
stood a little way off, shedding 
an air of responsibility over the 
proceedings ; and close at hand 


was the business manager, ready 


to be referred to. For at first 
the discourse was only punctu- 
ated with civil assents—“That’s 
thrue now”; “Sure, no man 
could say fairer”—and with 
assurances from the king that 
a shilling in the hundred could 
easily be paid. But at the end 
there was a dead silence. No 
one liked to speak first. Then 
the king raised his voice in 
exhortation : ‘Come now, boys, 
ye heard for yourselves. Will 
none of ye speak up?” It was 
the quiet old man who spoke up 
first. Were they autumn nets 
or spring nets? What depth 
were they? Others chimed in. 
Then the manager came on the 
Scene with a mass of details 
of measurement, and so talk 
began. Finally, the quiet old 
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man put himself down, with a 
crew all bearing the same name. 
Then followed another list, all 
of them Tooles, dictated by the 
king. But there were only 
three names—who was the 
other? “Pat Toole.” And so 
we learnt the name of his 
majesty himself. But with all 
this we had not four crews. 
Then the member of the Board 
explained again curtly that 
there must be four crews sup- 
plied or none, and that if Inish- 
turk did not want the nets, 
other places did, and with 
that he withdrew. Then the 
manager took up the discus- 
sion, explaining the advantages 
of Inishturk’s position ; but still 
there was no one forthcoming, 
and we all made a diplomatic 
adjournment. Instantly the 
palaver resolved itself into an 
Irish-speaking Parliament ; but 
while we English speakers were 
there not a word of Gaelic had 
passed. It was a fine trait of 
courtesy, I thought, to avoid a 
means of communication unin- 
telligible to us. Presently a 
group flocked towards us, and 
the king began expressing his 
regrets: the truth was, he 
said, they were a poor people, 
and there was no cash among 
them. Then came a proposal 
from the back of the crowd. 
Suppose a man had not the 
money to pay cash down, might 
he have the nets and accept 
double the stoppages? This 
was contrary to the project 
laid down, but, after all, the 
object was to start the fishing. 
So, first of all, inquiries were 
made whether, if this were 
granted, the richer men would 
still hold to the original bargain 
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and pay on their nets. Cer- 
tainly, they said, they would 
not stand in the way of the 
poorer men; and sure it was 
far better for a man to pay at 
once if he had the way of doing 
it. So a crew was enrolled on 
the other conditions, and then 
another crew, and the business 
was done. Only one hitch 
remained. There was no one 
on the island who understood 
net-mending except (it was 
believed) a boy, then in Galway, 
who had learnt at school. They 
were advised to get him back. 
Then came the adieux and the 
old king’s reminiscences of the 
days when he had seen as 
many as eight hundred men, 
strangers, coming to Inishturk 
for the herring fishery. He 
hoped to see the like again, he 
said; and if those chancy 
creatures the herring return to 
the west coast as they have 
returned to the north, it is odds 
but hemay. So we parted with 
a great exchange of civilities, 
and the king’s last word was, 
that if the men did well and 
earned plenty of money, maybe 
the Board would see their way 
to providing a slip at the pier, 
where it is now very awkward 
to unload barrels or any heavy 
cargo. 

That is the west all over. 
They have had it inculcated 
into them during generations 
that the State is a capital 
milch cow, and for every effort 
they make to help themselves 
they expect their grandmother 
to reward them with handsome 
donations. That is why the 
Board does well in leaving them 
as far as possible to make their 
own bargains with the traders, 
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and stand, as far as may be 
with a half-learnt industry, on 
their own legs. In this par- 
ticular instance, the demand 
was not unreasonable; the 
thing is wanted, though it did 
not seem beyond the power of 
human industry for them to 
have sloped a run over the 
rocks for themselves. Still, a 
little concrete would do the 
whole thing cheaply, and no 
doubt it will be done. But at 
every point fresh demands for 
outlay are made, and it is 
often hard to find out which 
indicate a real need and which 
merely spring out of the human 
desire for a job. On one part 
of the coast in Ulster an outcry 
had been raised for a_ pier. 
My friend on the Board went 
down incognito on a bicycle; 
and as his appearance sug- 
gested rather some kind of 
dock loafer than a high official, 
he easily fell into talk with the 
fishermen. Pier, they said; 
yes, there was a talk being 
got up about a pier, but there 
was no call for it—the one they 
had did rightly. But there was 
a thing wanted, and badly 
wanted ; there was no Metho- 
dist chapel in the country, or 
if the Government did right 
they would put up some kind 
of a tabernacle—some place a 
man could hang up his hat 
in on the Sabbath. 

But, upon the whole, the 
Board seems to pick its way 
very well through these troubled 
waters. The priests are often 
a great help, and a very able 
priest and the ablest Roman 
Catholic bishop are among 
the most prominent members 
of the Board, and deal with 
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their brethren in the Church 
like elder brothers. The work 
upon the land has to be done 
jointly with the Land Com- 
mission, to which all estates 
are made over when purchase 
by the tenants begins, and the 
work of two bodies never runs 
so smoothly as that of one. 
But the fishery business is in the 
hands of the Board from start 
to finish, and, as I have en- 
deavoured to show, they have 
excellent reason to be proud of 
the results they have achieved. 

Many other curious details 
which came to my ears there 
is hardly room to set down; 
but one may summarise a few. 
Lobster-catching is a recognised 
trade; crabs are of less value, 
for they are apt to die in 
transit. But the crab is re- 


garded as vermin, and a Con- 
nemara man is as loth to give 
you one or sell you one as he’ 


would be to offer a dogfish. 
No doubt when they learn that 
a good price is forthcoming 
they will alter their mind, as 
they have altered it about 
skate, which they export freely 
to London, for skate travels 
better than any other flatfish. 
It is a good fish, but in London 
you mostly eat it disguised as 
turbot ; whereas, if it is called 
rave au beurre noir, it is gener- 
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ally cooked right, and suggests 
good skate, not indifferent tur- 
bot. But any man, woman, 
or child in Connemara would 
sooner starve than eat skate; 
they look askance even at sole; 
and though they eat plaice, 
they prefer the sea - bream, 
which is a coarse bony creature. 
However, if they can sell their 
take, they will always be able 
to buy oatmeal, flour, and tea, 
and with these they are well 
contented. And every develop- 
ment of the big fishery helps 
the little also. When a regular 
line of communication is estab- 
lished for despatching great 
takes of mackerel, a few lobsters 
also can travel down it, and the 
flatfish that trawlers scrape up 
when the weather permits them 
to work on that stormy coast. 
In short, every step that has 
been taken to develop the fish- 
eries goes to raise a very large 
region from a state which 
veered in bad years between 
mendicancy and starvation into 
one of comparative prosperity. 
“The potatoes is destroyed,” 
said one old woman to an in- 
spector sent round last year to 
inquire when there was a talk of 
famine ; “ but thanks be to God, 
we have money out of the fish- 
ing, and we can buy meal.” 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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BY ZACK. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE LETTER CHANGES HANDS. 


A QUARTER of an hour later 
Silas was riding in the direction 
of Mary Anne Wort’s cottage. 
The natural human affections 
had played but a scant part in 
his life, and he wondered to 
himself as he rode along what 
it was that compelled him to 
seek out this woman before 
death raised an impassable bar- 
rier between them. He was 


still shaken from his interview 
with Sarah Emmet; in some 
subtle way she seemed to have 
brought his own death nearer 
to him, and the knowledge that 
he too must some day die was 
indescribably dreadful to Silas. 


“T bain’t coffin-ripe yit,” he 
muttered; “no wan cud hold 
me for coffin-ripe yit.” 

The rain had ceased; high 
up over his head the clouds 
pressed the harried moon close. 
Leaving the plantations behind, 
he struck out across the moor: 
the boulders assumed strange 
shapes in the cold grey light, 
and the inky bog waters looked 
more dark and _ treacherous. 
Silas glanced neither to the 
right nor to the left. “The 
dead feels,” he muttered—“ the 
dead feels.” 

A pollard thorn caught his 
coat, making him shiver and 
shrink together as if he already 
felt the grip of death upon him. 
He burst into a volley of curses. 


*T’ll stay no longer in this here 
vullage,” he said. “I'll not give 
thickey hook-backed toad the 
chance o’ playing hanky-panky 
wi my corpse. If ’tworn’t for 
Dan Pigott I'd hike to furren 
parts termarrer; but there’s 
money in the sniveying slack- 
twist. Wance I’ve done wi’ he 
I'll let vules bide. I’m grawing 
old. Sin be a risky bisness 
when a man is gitting up along 
in years. I'll wring him dry, 
and then I take up my lot 
wi the saved; I shan’t caddle 
away my time when wance I 
gits to wark. Maybe I'll turn 
chapelite: they be alles a mort 
surer o’ Heaven than yer church- 
folks, handling the Lord more 
boldacious.” 

The lights from the cottage 
windows suddenly flashed across 
his path, causing the pony to 
swerve. Dismounting, Silas 
tied the animal to a fence and 
knocked at the door. It was 
opened by a tired pale-faced 
woman, whom he recognised as 
Jane Cripps, the wife of the 
village cobbler. She eyed him 
suspiciously. 

“Be that ’ee, Silas Trust- 
gore?” she said. “Her’s had 
your name on her lips off and 
on a deal during the night; 
though I reckon her’s bin wan- 
dering most o’ the time, poor 
soul.” 
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“The doctor’s thrawed her 
over, ain’t he?” 

“Kiss, thismorning. *T'worn’t 
no matter o’ use his biding here, 
her’s not baing a death that ’ull 
take easing from mortal hands. 
But there— you'd best come 
right along in, you're gitting 
yer fill o’ cold standing on 
thickey steps. Her iddn’t in 
the kitchen no longer ; her bed’s 
carried upstairs agin: zed her 
wud die atween the zame four 
walls her fether and mother did 
afore her.” 

Silas entered the kitchen, 
trying to tread softly. He went 
to the window-box, and with 
an instinctive movement pressed 
the earth round the roots of the 
flowers. “They be dry, mortal 
dry,” he said. 

The woman cast an indiffer- 
ent glance at the flowers. “I 
haven’t had time to tend to 
em,” she answered ; “ what wi’ 
charring all day and sitting up 
wi Anne at night, I cud most 
sleep where I stand; but there, 
her’ll not last much longer now, 
though her dies hard, poor soul, 
her dies hard.” 

“What do ’ee reckon ails 
her?” he asked, trying to steady 
his voice. “TI alles reckoned her 
wor wan for making old bones.” 

The woman shook her head. 
“Her don’t zim built for dying, 
tis true—or her wudn’t ha’ 
lasted ez long ez her has. 
Folks sez her’s dying o’ the 
lonesome -fret; but ’tis more 
than that. Her’s got zommat 
on her mind; there iddn’t 
nought ekal to a dringed back 
conscience for eating the life 
out o’ wan.” 


“ Her 


Silas turned away. 
ain't niver done nothing black. 
VOL, CLXVI.—NO, MVIII. 
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Why for shud her have the 
death-worrit ?” 

The woman flung some turf 
on the fire. ‘Outsiders bain’t 
no proper jidge o’ sich matters,” 
she answered. “But there’s no 
mistaking the death-worrit if 
wance you've zeenit. Hark!” 
she continued, holding up her 
hand; “her’s calling on ’ee.” 

Silas crept to the foot of the 
stairs and peered up, but he 
failed to distinguish the words ; 
the pulses in his head beat out 
all sound but theirown. ‘What 
be her zaying?” he asked trem- 
blingly ; “I can’t sort o’ fix ut.” 

“Jest yer name auver and 
auver. Stap up; happen the 
sight o’ ’ee ull act soothing.” 

“No,” he said, drawing back 
with a shudder; “I reckon I'll 
bide where I am.” 

“Ez yer wull; but the poor 
soul is calling on ’ee painful.” 

“Death be a creepacious 
thing—a creepacious thing,” he 
exclaimed huskily. “I'd a deal 
liefer bide where I am.” Im- 
pelled even as he spoke by some 
power other than his will, he 
began slowly to ascend the 
stairs. The voice of the dying 
woman rang against him, and 
he put up his hands, warding 
it back. “I'd liefer not come,” 
he muttered; “I'd liefer not 
come.” 

There was no door between 
the landing and the bedroom, 
and at the head of the stairs he 
found himself suddenly in the 
presence of Mary Anne Wort. 
The light from the tallow can- 
dle fell upon her grey face and 
on her hands that picked rest- 
lessly with the clothes. She 
lay staring straight in front of 
her, with eyes that seemed to 
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have lost the power of vision, 
and from her shrivelled lips 
came the hoarse persistent cry 
— Silas, Silas, Silas!” 

His knees knocked together. 
“T be here, Anne. What wud 
"ee have o’ me?” 

At the sound of his voice she 
made a convulsive effort, strug- 
gling to raise herself, but could 
not; and he marked how the 
life rippled back into her half- 
dead face. 

“Come closer; my eyes ha’ 
grown dim.” 

He did as she desired. ‘What 
wud ’ee have o’ me?” he asked 
again. 

“T be dying,” she gasped— 
“dying; and there bain’t no 
hope out there, none. There 
bain’t no faces; the Almighty 
bain’t there, nor the Lord Jesus ; 
there bain’t no path—nought 
but dark, stretching on and on 
and on. I can’t hold back from 
it,—do what I wull I’m foced 
forrard, foced forrard. In my 
ears there be a chime o’ a mort 
0 voices ; but wan I hears above 
all the rest, and it sounds like 
Dan Pigott’s voice . and 
there’s a wail in it, the zame ez 
the wail o’ a damned soul. . . 
and it witnesses continually 
afore God agin me and agin 
Ws a 

The sweat poured down Silas’ 
face as he listened. “Say a 
wud to the Lord for me,” he 
begged ; “’tis the eleventh hour, 
but ’tiddn’t too late. You've 
lived upstanding, He’ll hark to 
you. Tull Him about your 
good work, and how you ha’ 
alles gone to church come storm 
come fine. Plead for me, Anne. 
Don’t let Him listen to the lad’s 
prayers.” 
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“°Tis dark, dark,” she an- 

swered ; “even the gert white 
throne has ceased to shine . 
I can’t find me way to it droo 
the dimmet ; but if I flung me- 
zulf face down ’pon tap the 
staps what wud it profit? ... 
The Almighty wudn’t heed while 
that voice testifies on 

“Speak for me, Anne—speak 
for me!” he pleaded, sinking on 
his knees beside the bed. “Tull 
Him I be reckoning to ha’ done 
wi’ evil ways and repent. Tull 
Him I have put by a tidy bit 
o money, and shan’t be un- 
charitable to them that goes 
in need o’ it.” 

one GO... « + BR wae 
she repeated,— “I can’t find 
the gert white throne, and 
what wud it profit if I flung 
mezulf face down ’pon tap 
the staps . . . the Almighty 
wudn’t heed while that voice 
testified on . 

“But Dll be easier wi’ the 
lad; Tl no ruin him,” Silas 
cried in a terror-stricken voice. 
“ Zee,” he continued, fumbling 
with trembling fingers in the 
lining of his cap, “zee, here 
be the letter. I ain’t never 
showed it to Varmer Pigott, 
though I’ve had a mort o’ temp- 
tation. Take it, Anne, lay 
it afore the Almighty — the 
lad can’t witness agin me 
then.” 

He pressed the letter into 
her hand, and her fingers closed 
upon it with the stiff grip of 
death. Her eyes turned back 
in their sockets, leaving only 
the white exposed: she opened 
her lips—a curious sound, half 
gurgle, half rattle, forced itself 
between them, and she fell for- 
ward on her face—dead. 
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He bent over and shook the 
prostrate form. “Testify, tes- 
tify!” he shrieked. 

She paid no heed to him. 
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Then he tried to take the 
letter from her: but she would 
neither give it up nor witness 
for him. 


CHAPTER XXV.—SARAH EMMET’S REVENGE. 


The wind dropped at dawn, 
and frost held both hill and dale. 
In Mary Anne Wort’s garden 
the flowers hung black and list- 
less from their stalks : some had 
fallen forward on their faces, 
others peered out at the moor, 
which swept past, savage, deso- 
late, as indifferent to their fate 
as to any that might some day 
overtake itself. The door of the 
cottage was locked, and within 
the dead woman lay and stared 
up with eyes that seemed to 
follow her spirit in its flight 
from the body. The hours 
crept past, marked only by 
the noiseless settling of dust 


that fell unceasingly on every- 


thing alike. Towards noon 
Sarah Emmet arrived in a 
meagre cart drawn by a still 
more meagre donkey. She had 
received the news of the death, 
together with the key of the 
cottage, early in the day. Un- 
locking the door, she took a 
business - like survey of the 
kitchen. 

“There iddn’t much that I 
covets here,’ she remarked. 
“Happen the upper rooms ‘ull 
be more fruitful. Law,” she 
continued, “ what pickings there 
must lie round the laying out 
of a royal head!” 

Climbing the stairs, she stood 
a few minutes later in the pres- 
ence of the dead woman. She 
drew nearer, and looked down 
on the fierce gaunt face that was 


stamped with the isolation, but 
not with the repose, of death. 

After a moment her glance 
strayed round the room and 
then back again to the dead 
woman, and doing so _ she 
caught sight of the letter round 
which Anne’s fingers still closed 
firmly. At this moment there 
was the sound of knocking on 
the door below; but the little 
hump - back, preoccupied in 
forcing open the dead woman’s 
hand, paid no heed to it. 

Slowly Mary Anne Wort’s 
hold on the letter loosened, it 
slipped from her fingers, and 
fell on to the floor. Picking 
it up, the little hump-back 
carried it to the window for 
closer examination. 

Below, the knocking had 
ceased ; there was the sound of 
steps on the stairs, and Pheebe, 
for it was she, entered the room. 
Engrossed in reading, Sarah 
Emmet did not at first perceive 
the girl’s presence, and, when 
she did so, a leer of triumph 
rippled across her face. 

“So you've bin trying to 
kindiddle that bosky - headed 
Dan Pigott into marrying. 
Happen you reckons he be vule 
enough for anything. The 
varmer ‘ull put a pinch o’ salt 
in that tart for ’ee when he 
hears o’ yer karrings on. Ha 
shall have the reading o’ this 
letter afore the hour is out. 
Ay, us all knawed that when 
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you took to stealing ’twor zom- 
mat more than the money you 
had in mind. Oh, you be a deep 
wan—you be!” 

Inert from astonishment and 
powerless before the woman’s 
coarse invective, Phoebe stood 
for a moment silent; then she 
made a quick step forward. 

“What right ha’ ’ee by 
thickey letter? How did ’ee 
come by ut?” she exclaimed. 

“You audacious baggage, 
standing purdling to me o’ 
right! You that be marked 
for thief the whole country- 
side over,” Sarah Emmet an- 
swered. “ But then I ain’t 
going to waste wuds on’ee 4s 

She moved to the door as she 
spoke; the girl ran after her. 
“Don’t ’ee be zo cruel,” she 
cried ; “you'll hurt more’n me 
if you show Varmer Pigott thic 
letter.” 

Sarah Emmet pattered down 
the stairs. “I shall do my 
duty, zarrer who may for it,” 
she called back. A few min- 
utes later she had left the 
house, and Phcebe, watching 
from the window, saw her 
drive away in the direction of 
the farm. 

Intent on her errand of re- 
venge, the hump-backed woman 
drove steadily on, her ill-shaped 
body and great head swaying 
from side to side as the cart 
bumped its way across the 
moor. Raising her stick, she 
was about to bring it down on 
the donkey, when she caught 
sight of the pedlar coming leis- 
urely towards her leading a 
pack-horse. She halted the 
cart and awaited his nearer 
approach with ill-concealed im- 
patience. 
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“ Wud ’ee like to hear zom- 
mat tasty?” she cried, bending 
forward and tapping him on the 
arm. 

He looked up at the malignant 
face without repulsion—rather 
with a wide tolerance; as if he 
saw not the evil thing that the 
woman had become, but rather 
the adverse causes that had 
conduced to her soul’s down- 
fall. 

“Wull,” he answered, “I’ve 
dawdled away a deal o’ time 
this afternoon ; I reckon I shud 
be wiser to press on a bit.” 

But the little hump-back was 
not to be denied. “Do ’ee 
knaw for why Phebe Hazel- 
dene stole they fifteen puns?” 
she asked. 

He started at the mention of 
the girl’s name, the blood red- 
dening under his tanned skin. 
“No,” he said slowly. 

Sarah Emmet drew herself 
upright and surveyed the ped- 
lar with satisfaction ; his face 
had lost its expression of in- 
difference—the man was evi- 
dently interested. 

“La!” she exclaimed, “I 
shudn’t ha’ held ’ee for baing 
a gossip-lover. But there—I’ll 
ax ‘ee zommat else. Where 
did Dan Pigott git the money 
from to buy his discharge? 
Answer me thic?” 

There was a long silence. 
Ben bent down and picked up 
a small pebble and shuffled it 
backwards and forwards in the 
palm of his hand. 

“TI reckon,” he said at last, 
“tiddn’t no business o’ mine.” 

“Ay, but ’tiz,” she an- 
swered quickly ; “’tiz the busi- 
ness o’ all right-minded folk to 
point the vinger o’ scorn at the 
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evil-doer. He got the money 
from Phoebe Hazeldene, and 
her stole the zame, reckoning 
to kindiddle ’un into marrying 
her; for if wan thing be more 
sartin than another, ’tiz hers 
bin casting sheep’s eyes at the 
lad from the vust. Oh! her’s 
a brazen piece, a true darter o’ 
Babylon ; but her’ll no profit: 
there wor niver a sinner yit 
that profited when it comed to 
the last.” 

“Her’s a better woman than 
you be, and ez sich you shudn’t 
take on yerzulf to jidge her,” 
said the pedlar, raising his 
head and looking her full in 
the eyes. 

“Better’n me! Be you mar- 
ket merry, Ben Tap, or off your 
chump, or what? Why, I have 
the proof of all I zay, writ by 
the maid’s own hand.” She 
drew out the letter and held 
it up. “Afore another day 
be out the parish shall jidge 
which be the better woman, 
her or me.” So saying she 
struck the donkey a violent 
blow and drove on, leaving 
the pedlar alone. He made no 
attempt to pursue his way, but 
instead stood staring out over 
the plain. 

“So ’twor for the lad her 
tooked the money,” he ex- 
claimed. “Poor maid! Wiull, 
I kind o’ reckoned zo from the 
vust. Now he’ll be ruined for 
sartin, and *twull go nigh to 
breaking her heart. Phebe, 
maid, poor voolish maid!” 

Scanning the far horizon, his 
eyes rested listlessly at first, 
then with quickened interest, 
on the figure of a woman. He 
ascended a small hillock and 
watched her approach, She 
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drew rapidly nearer, breaking 
from time to time into a run. 

“Vath, ’tiz Phcebe’s zulf,” he 
said. “Gwaying to vind the 
lad. Cudn’t bide away from 
him now his day of trouble’s 
come.” 

Returning to where his horse 
stood, the pedlar unlashed the 
pack from the saddle and hid 
it behind a big stone. Phebe 
came closer; he could hear her 
breath sobbing through her 
parted lips. Raising his head, 
he saw that she had passed 
him by unheeding. He ran 
after her, and putting out his 
hand, detained her gently. 

“Zee,” he exclaimed, point- 
ing to the horse, “us be trav- 
elling the zame road; you'd a 
deal wiser ride.” 

Intent on her own thoughts, 
the meaning of his words es- 
caped her. “Let me be, Ben,” 
she answered, “or I shall be 
too late.” 

He moved beside her, leading 
the horse. Again she broke 
into a run, then pressing her 
hand to her side, slackened 
pace. Seeing her distress, he 
bent and, without a word, 
swung her lightly up to the 
saddle. Phoebe raised no pro- 
test. ‘Be you passing Pigott’s 
farm?” she asked. 

The pedlar nodded. Silently 
they moved across the moor, 
that looked black and sodden 
beneath the cold sky. A yel- 
low-hammer flew out from a 
stone ridge and sent its wail- 
ing note after them. The girl 
sat straining forward, searching 
the horizon with her eyes, and, 
watching her, Ben’s heart grew 
hot with pity. A vision of 
Dan’s weak, handsome face 
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rose before him, and the pity 
changed to bitterness. Why, 
he asked himself, did she love 
this man? Then, like a wave 
of blood, his own love and its 
implacable needs rushed over 
him. 

By some subtle instinct the 
girl divined his feeling. “I 
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won't need to trouble ’ee fur- 
der,” she said; and before he 
could protest she had slipped 
down from the saddle and fied 
along the path that led to her 
lover’s home. 

Ben stood and watched till 
the moor, descending abruptly, 
hid her from view. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—MRS PIGOTT CONSIDERS THE MATTER, 


Exposure seeming inevitable, 
sullen despair took possession 
of Dan: utterly unnerved, he 
gave up the struggle and waited 
for fate to do its worst. Tues- 
day morning he spent wander- 
ing round the farm, returning 
to the house for the midday 
meal; but his appetite had de- 
serted him, and rising from the 
table, he went to his room and 
locked the door. Mrs Pigott’s 
fat face creased anxiously as 
she glanced after her favourite ; 
but the old farmer eyed his 
nephew’s broad shoulders with 
evident disfavour. 

“What the mischief has he 
bin arter now!” he exclaimed. 
“No good, mark me. I’m jest 
about full up o’ un and his 
ways.” 

“ You are always ready to be 
hard on the lad, Sam,” his wife 
answered ; and she put aside a 
mutton pasty nicely browned 
and done to a turn, hoping that 
later it might serve to tempt 
Dan’s appetite. 

Afterwards, when the farmer 
went back to his work, Mrs 
Pigott unlocked a cupboard 
where she kept some sloe-gin, 
made by her own hands and 
of great repute in the neigh- 
bourhood, and having poured 


out a glass, she placed it, to- 
gether with the pasty, on a 
tray, and carried it up to her 
nephew’s room. Dan opened 
the door unwillingly; but he 
drank the sloe-gin as if he had 
been craving for the taste of 
spirits. 

“T cudn’t eat nought—’twud 
come nigh to choking me,” he 
said. Going to the window, he 
stared down, expecting each 
moment to see Silas ride into 
the yard. His nerves were 
strained to breaking point: he 
longed to confide in his aunt; 
he wanted some one stronger 
than himself to lean on, to see 
him through. He turned and 
looked into her kindly face, 
and for a moment entertained 
a wild hope that she might 
suggest some way of extricat- 
ing him from his difficulties 
at the eleventh hour. 

“ Aunt,” he said, “you've 
alles bin good to me, even 
though you knaw wull enough 
I bain’t up to much——” 

“Us all have our faults,” she 
answered, “tho’ us generally 
begins to mind on ’em when 
us should be wiser employed 
heartening ourselves by adding 
up our vartues.” } 

“ Vartues,” he repeated bit- 
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terly; “vartues and me ba a 
long cry wan from t’other.” 
Going to the bed, he sat down, 
sinking his face in his hands. 

She made no immediate reply, 
and, with an unconscious move- 
ment, smoothed back the bands 
of fair hair under her cap. 

“ Wi’out our faults to larn us, 
how shud us know which way 
vartue lay?” she said at length. 
“Folks have to thank their 
faults for a deal more than 
they reckons. La, bless us, to 
hear the way they cries out 
over their mistakes, one could 
most believe it wasn’t human 
nature to fail; but I’d have ’em 
remember that human nature 
isn’t all gold for one and muck 
for t’other, tis gold and muck 
pretty well mixed for all alike. 
Yes, yes; the more I see of life 
the less perfection I expect to 
find in it: faults be as natural 
to man as the air he breathes; 
the wonder is he’s got room for 
the vartues he has.” 

The old woman’s philosophy 
had a comfortable sound, but 
Dan was past comforting. 
“Tve done that,” he exclaimed, 
“which when uncle comes to 
hear o’ ut—and hear o’ ut he 
must—he’ll tarn me out o’ the 
varm sure ez fate.” 

Mrs Pigott’s face slowly 
lost its florid look of health. 
“Whativer have you done?” 
she asked. 

Dan drew up his knees and 
put his arms round them. “I 
didn’t make for to do wrong 
at the vust go off,” he said. 

“Tis the way wi’ us all,” 
exclaimed the old woman, half 
to herself. 

“The fact be,” he continued, 
“if other folk had acted ez 
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they shud, I shud ha’ done the 
zame.” 

“Don’t ’ee say that, lad; 
tis always well to leave other 
folks’ names out o’ such mat- 
ters—simplicates things, so to 
speak,” 

“ Happen in this case I can’t 
leave ’em out,” he answered 
roughly. “You knaw when 
Phoebe Hazeldene stole they 
fifteen pun! wull, her sent ut 
to me to buy my discharge wi’; 
but her niver zed her’d stole ut, 
niver breathed a wud to me that 
her’d stole ut,” he repeated, his 
voice taking on a keen note of 
indignation. 

Mrs Pigott sank down on the 
bed beside her nephew. “ Well, 
well, well; dear, dear, dear,” 
she exclaimed, raising her hands, 
“the poor mistaken lass; the 
poor foolish maid. Well, well; 
dear, dear!” 

Dan stared at her, not a little 
astonished. “You don’t zim 
to zee my zide o’ ut,” he inter- 
posed, his accent broadening in 
his excitement. ‘How her led 
me on to think zommat al- 
together different from wutt 
*twor.” 

“ Ay, lad, I see; but there’s 
the maid’s side too, poor soul. 
What sorrow her’s brought on 
herself, and her that young ! her 
niver so much as breathed the 
name o’ ’ee in connection wi’ it ; 
niver accused ’ee; niver tried 
to protect herself. Well, well ; 
dear, dear!” 

“ But I niver axed her to stale 
the money—didn’t so much ez 
knaw ‘’twor stoled,” he ex- 
claimed, supremely irritated. 
His aunt looked at him, but 
made no answer, and the shame 
which he was incapable of feel- 
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ing reddened her face. A long, 
long silence ensued; little by 
little there came to Dan a faint, 
far-off perception of his own 
meanness. 

“You reckon I’ve acted real 
bad to her?” he exclaimed at 
last. 

“T can’t say otherwise.” 

“Wutt wud ’ee have me 
do?” 

Mrs Pigott sighed. “Some 
things you can’t mend,” she 
answered ; “but for your own 
sake, you must tell yer uncle. 
He’d never forgive ’ee if such 
a tale came to his ears from 
any other lips but your own.” 

“Tull uncle!” exclaimed Dan, 
jumping to his feet. 

“°Tis your one chance, lad.” 

“Td liefer vace ut out avor 
the vullage.” 

The old woman rose from the 
bed and laid a hand on her 
nephew’s arm. “Dan,” she said, 
“do ’ee reckon ’tis ever easy to 
do right ?” 

“Noo,” he answered slowly, 
“ but—but——” 

“You owes the truth to the 
maid.” 

“To the maid ?” he repeated, 
in a dazed voice. 

The old woman’s eyes filled 
with tears; then she put her 
motherly arms round him and 
drew him closer. 

“Lad,” she exclaimed, “have 
’ee suffered yourself through all 
this ?” 

“ Ay, ain’t I zuffered ; ain’t 
I jest zuffered.” 

“Then don’t ’ee 
Pheebe’s suffered too?” 

He was silent: through the 
open window came the familiar 
sounds of farm-life. At last 
he spoke. “My God!” he ex- 


reckon 
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claimed hoarsely, “I belave 
her’s zuffered more’n me.” 

He walked with an unsteady 
step to the corner of the room 
where his gun stood against 
the wall: he picked it up, 
opened the breech, and stared 
down the empty barrels. 

“T ain’t niver zackly reckoned 
things out clear-like,” he said; 
“and it alles zimed to me that 
if Phoebe hadn’t stealed the 
money I shudn’t ha’ had no 
call to do thic that be shameful, 
and the thought o’ ut has made 
me veel sort o hard towards 
her; but, but I'll tull uncle, I'll 
zee her righted—on’y I might 
jest ez wull bide zilent, for Silas 
Trustgore ‘ull be after tulling 
un anyways.” 

“Ay, but ’tis a deal better 
for ’ee to tell him yourself.” 

“Tl tell un, Tl tell un 
right enow,” Dan answered 
hurriedly. 

“Well, go right away and 
do it while the mind is on 
ee; he’s down by the white 
gate; one of the allums fell 
last night and tore up the 
bank.” 

“They iddn’t no sich winder- 
vul hurry; but ther, I'll gaw.” 
He picked up the gun and 
moved towards the door. 
“Happen I shall drap on a 
rabbut.” 

Mrs Pigott followed him and 
put her hand on his shoulder. 
“Don’t hark back from doing 
it when it comes to the last, 
lad,” she said. “’Tis what us 
all be tempted to do.” 

“You don’t belave in me,” 
he said. “You reckons I'll 
alles turn tail when ut comes 
to facing things.” 

“To do right is mortal hard 
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for the best o’ us,” she answered 
evasively. 

“But you don’t belave in 
me,” he repeated. “You holds 
I bain’t made o’ the stuff that 
wins droo?” 

She was silent a moment. 
“T believe in the Almighty,” 
she said at last. “If I didn't, 
I shudn’t believe in man, not 
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if he was the greatest saint 
that ever walked the earth.” 

“Ay, God Almighty!” he 
answered with concentrated bit- 
terness: “God Almighty don’t 
help a man the zame ez you 
reckons He wud from reading 
the Bible and sich.” 

Then he went out and left 
her. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—SILAS AND DAN. 


Dan had not walked far 
from the house before a sudden 
turn in the lane brought him 
face to face with the ostler. 
A small larch spinney had con- 
cealed the approach of one man 
from the other. Silas was lead- 
ing his pony, the bridle over 
his arm: black bog mud was 
splashed about his boots and 
corduroys: he had spent the 
night wandering on the moor. 


His yellow face had a sapless 
look, as if the vitality in him 
had been sucked dry ; he seemed 


aged by many years. Dan did 
not mark the change; facing 
his enemy, all his newly formed 
resolutions deserted him: he put 
out his hand deprecatingly. 

“°Tiddn’t no use axing for 
the money; I ain’t got ut,” 
he said. 

“No matter; no matter,” 
Silas answered reluctantly. 
With the return of daylight 
his superstitious fears had de- 
serted him, and he regretted 
having parted with the letter. 
“Tve changed my mind. I be 
gwaying to act good by ’ee. 
I've alles wished ’ee wull: ’twor 
your own nat’rel backsliding 


that’s brought ‘ee nigh to 
ruin,” 


Dan was too astonished to 
take in the full meaning of the 
words. ‘“Wutt do ’ee mean?” 
he stuttered. “ Bain’t ’ee gway- 
ing to show uncle thic letter?” 

At the mention of the letter 
an expression of disgust crossed 
the ostler’s face. He hated to 
think that he had been so easily 
moved. ‘Noo, noo,” he replied 
hastily ; “ain’t I been tulling 
ez how I niver ‘tended harm by 
’ee from the vust.” 

Dan reeled back against a 
tree. “My God!” he exclaimed, 
“then I be a freeman!” He 
burst into tears. “Tl act 
straight now I’ve got the 
chance. I'll be a changed man.” 

“Kh! and glad I am to hear 
’ee zay it,” Silas answered with 
sudden zeal. Bending forward, 
he laid a hand on the young 
fellow’s shoulder. “I’ve let ’ee 
off cheap,” he said. “I s’pose 
you ain't got no money ‘bout 
’ee ’tall.” 

“Vive shilluns,” Dan an- 
swered, searching in his pockets. 

“Wull, wull; vive shilluns,” 
repeated the ostler. ‘ You wor 
to ha’ brought me ten pun;” 
he stretched out his hand. The 
young fellow dropped the money 
into it mechanically. 
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“T’ve a lucky saxpence on my 
watch-chain,” he said. “Tak 
that ez wull.” Breaking it 
off, he handed the sixpence to 
Silas. 

“You might thraw the watch 
and chain in,” exclaimed the 
ostler as he took and slowly 
pocketed the little bent coin. 

Dan unfastened the watch. 
“You be a having man, Silas,” 
he said. 

The ostler’s grip closed upon 
it. “Ain’t I got ’ee in my 
power, and ain’t I acting good 
by ’ee?” 

“ You wudn’t deceive ez black 
ez this, wud ’ee?” Dan queried 
anxiously. ‘“ But what have ’ee 
done wi’ the letter?” 

“You needn’t worrit yerzulf 
over thic. You'll niver hear no 
more o the letter after this,” 
replied the ostler. “Now I 
must be on the move; there’s a 
sea-mist coming up across the 


moor, and I ain’t got no speshil 
fancy for spending the night 


” 


‘long o’ pixies.” So saying he 
hoisted himself stiffly into the 
saddle and rode away. 

Dan watched the small bent 
figure of the old man till the 
trees, converging, hid it from 
sight. A wave of exultation 
swept through him. “TI veel,” 
he exclaimed aloud, “I veel 
most ez if I had got religion— 
the Almighty hez bin good to 
me. Ha’s a just God, and I'll 
be a just man. I'll live up- 
right from this day. No more 
lies for me; no more playing 
the domned slack-wind.” He 
stopped short, the expression of 
his face changed. “O God!” 
he said, “I vurgot Phoebe.” 

Putting out a hand, he 
steadied himself against a tree, 
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while the memory of his pro- 
mise and what its fulfilment 
implied bored a way through 
his short-lived happiness. Word 
by word all that Mrs Pigott 
had urged on Pheebe’s behalf 
returned, and awoke what was 
best in him to fresh life. 

His lips moved. “ Her did ut 
for me; ’twor all done for me,” 
he muttered. Throwing back 
his head, he stared up between 
the bare tree branches at the 
grey sky, and his heart was 
pregnant with a nobler music, 
and from it the first hesitat- 
ing note of self-sacrifice leapt 
heavenward. “Her’s bin true 
to me, and I swore to right 
her,” he said. 

As he stood there, wavering 
between resolution and irresolu- 
tion, he saw Farmer Pigott 
slowly approach from the op- 
posite end of the spinney. For 
one moment the young fellow 
hung back ; then he sprang for- 
ward, down the path, to meet 
his uncle. 

“T mustn’t stap to think or 
*twull be all over wi’ me,” he 
muttered. ‘ Uncle,” he con- 
tinued breathlessly, halting in 
front of the old stern-faced 
man, “I’ve zommat to tull ’ee; 
it’s bin lying on my mind this 
long while. You knaw Pheebe 
Hazeldene. You mind on they 
fifteen pun her took; you alles 
reckoned ez how I wor at the 
bottom o’ ut. Wull, I ” he 
stopped short. 

“ Wutt iver ba ’ee driving at 
now?” exclaimed the farmer, 
eyeing the young fellow’s pale 
agitated face with evident dis- 
trust. 

“T wanted to tull ’ee,” Dan 
persevered, but the words came 
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hesitatingly, “that ” He 
stopped again. 

“That you've bin a domned 
blackguard all along.” 

“Noo, noo; not that.” 

“ What, then?” 

“T wanted to tull ’ee that— 
that——” 

“Thic money wor stoled for 
a?” 

Fear spattered to bits all that 
remained of Dan’s new-found 
courage. ‘Noo, noo; I hadn’t 
nought to do wi’ ut. You alles 
held ’twor me from the vust; 
but ’tworn’t me, ‘twor the 
maid.” 

The farmer looked at him 
with growing disfavour. “You 
banging gert sloppy spirut !” he 
said; “wutt do ’ee mean wi’ 
coming to me wi’ that tale at 
this time o’ day? I shud ha’ 
thought you'd bin content to 
latt the maid’s name alone, 
jidging ez how you guv’d out 


that you wor sweet wan ’pon 
*tother.” 

In that moment of bitter self- 
revelation Dan was indifferent 


to any words of his uncle. “I 
bain’t made of the stuff that 
wins droo,” he exclaimed hope- 
lessly. “I shall niver, niver 
play the man.” 

Unnoticed by either speaker, 
Sarah Emmet had approached. 
She drew up her donkey, and, 
leaning out of the cart, touched 
the farmer on the shoulder with 
her stick. 

- Well met,” she said, a mali- 
cious smile lighting up her face ; 
“T’ve brought ’ee this letter. 
Read ut; ‘twull go nigh to 
astonishing ’ee, I reckon. It 
consarns Phoebe Hazeldene and 
your nevvy there,” she ended, 
nodding in the direction of Dan. 
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At the mention of his name 
the young fellow glanced from 
Sarah Emmet to the letter on 
which his uncle’s fingers had 
already closed, and realised that 
the hour of retribution had come 
at last. Farmer Pigott read 
the letter slowly through, and 
then turned back once more to 
the beginning, the little hump- 
backed woman watching him 
with ill-concealed impatience. 

Stooping forward, she tapped 
the letter: “'There’s deceit for 
‘ee! There’s double - dealing! 
’Twor a poor day for the name 
o’ Pigott when that maid comed 
snoodling in among ’ee all. 
Nothing short o’ the grave- 
sweat wull free ’ee from sich 
disgrace.” 

The farmer glanced grimly 
back at her. “I don’t know 
how you comed by this letter,” 
he answered; “but there be 
wan thing I can do wi’out, and 
thie’s your ’pinion consarning 
ut. Drive right along up t’ 
‘ouse, and if you want aught 
Mrs Pigott ‘ull tend to ’ee.” 
So saying, he struck the don- 
key a smart blow, and Sarah 
Emmet, astonished and crest- 
fallen, was carried forward out 
of ear-shot. 

For a moment neither of the 
two men spoke. Turning to 
his nephew, the farmer started 
back before the look of mingled 
hatred and despair that he 
encountered. 

“T tried to tull ’ee the truth,” 
Dan burst out; “I tried to tull 
’ee,”’ 

“Git ye gone!” the old man 
replied sternly, “and latt me 
niver set eyes on thic coward 
vace 0’ yourn agin.” 

Dan did not stir, but stood 
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with white face and quivering 
lips, struggling in vain to put 
something of what he felt in 
words. 

“Git ye gone!” the old man 
repeated, “afore I tarn the dogs 
on ’ee.”” 

“ You drashed me into baing 
afeard o’ ’ee ez a lad,” Dan 
answered—‘“ and now——” he 
stopped short, his stuttering 
lips refused to work: turning, 
he began to walk slowly away. 

The farmer watched the re- 
treating figure. “Fetch the 
goon from thickey tree yonder, 
and put a bullet droo yerzulf,” 
he called out. 

Dan took the gun and went 
down the lane out on to the 
moor, where the sea-mist drifted 
in thick grey banks. There 
was no sound except when he 
splashed through a few yards 
of oozy soil, or brushed against 
a bedrizzled thorn-tree. He 
walked on: he had no conscious- 
ness of what he was doing ; his 
heart was emptied of feeling. 
Suddenly the fog parted, and 
he found himself face to face 
with Silas Trustgore. At the 
sight of his enemy, the need of 
revenge came to Dan, stream- 
ing down each tingling pulse 
into his empty heart. Laying 
the gun on the ground, he 
gripped the old man round 
the waist, lifted him from the 
saddle, and the fog closed in 
upon them both, so that each 
saw the other through a grey 
veil. 

Then Dan spoke, and his 
voice sounded soft and dull, so 
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that he told himself that it was 
not he that spoke but some 


other man, or the mist maybe. 


“Me and you,” he said, “have 
a deal to zettle. Look to 
yerzulf, for either you kills me 
or I kills you.” Then without 
further words he took his enemy 
by the throat, and dashed his 
fist into his face. Swaying 
back, Silas grasped at the gun, 
where it lay muzzle towards 
Dan on the ground: a spray of 
heather caught in the trigger, 
and in a moment the contents 
of both barrels were lodged in 
the young fellow’s chest. With 
a half-uttered cry, he fell, rolled 
a few paces, and lay tearing at 
the soft turf, along which the 
blood began to trickle slowly. 
A brief moment the ostler stood 
and watched the red stream, 
then, mounting his pony, he rode 
away. Far below in the valley 
a breeze arose, parting the fog 
into long grey strips, which it 
caught again and rolled out of 
sight beyond the high ridges 
of the moor. The winter sun 
gleamed coldly on the red farm- 
buildings, the great yellow 
stacks of corn; on the alder 
hedge, the spinney of tall slen- 
der larch-trees. Raising him- 
self, Dan looked for the last 
time at the farm that he loved 
so well, and for the possession 
of which he had played so poor 
a part. 

“TI wud dearly liked to ha’ 
bin master o’ ut wance,” he 
murmured. Then the blood 
frothing up choked his utter- 
ance, and he fell back dead. 
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“ONE moment listen, guardian fair 
Of alcove wide; 

In patience hear a poet’s prayer, 
His dream and pride :— 

O that one song or verse at least 
Might win thy smile, 

A welcome at the laurelled feast 
And sacred aisle!” 


“Too late! The banquet-board to-night 
With loud acclaim 

Hails many a guest of glory bright,” 
Resounded Fame ; 

“The noblest singer now must wait 
The next leet-day, 

While thousands linger at the gate 
And idly pray.” 


The poet turned in conscious power 
And lofty scorn ; 

He built himself a quiet bower 
To greet the morn; 

He wandered lone by running stream, 
And wrought with care, 

Each noble line a glowing dream 
Time might not spare. 


With open brow and manly grace 
Again he came; 

Long years of toil had left their trace; 
But listless Fame 

With languid air took up the scroll 
And cast it by; 

Too rapt in making up her roll 
To deign reply. 


Then spake he passing from the fane 
Where phantoms bow :— 

“Naught won through years of anxious pain 
But aching brow!” 
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Turns sadly to a quiet street 
From out the glare,— 

A human creature stays his feet 
With earnest prayer. 


Sweet pity came with eyelids wet 
And strength to save ; 

Behold the world was something yet 
More than a grave. 

One purpose now, Life’s holiest joy, 
Illumes his pen— 

To bless, O bliss without alloy, 
His fellow-men. 


And so a lyric wandered wide 
Sad hearts to cheer, 

And floating far on sunlit tide 
Dried many a tear ; 

A verse breeze-blown through open door 
Fell at Fame’s feet ; 

She stooped and read it o’er and o’er,— 
His dream complete. 


WALLACE BRUCE. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


INSIDE the house the prepara- 
tions still went on. Hasn’s old 
mother, chief of everything, 
went hobbling about, the ends 
of the dirty cotton handkerchief 
round her head sticking up 
fiercely, while from under the 
many -striped cotton robe — 
which hung closely round her 
and was tied at the waist with 
a bit of coloured tape—appeared 
a length of skinny ankle, as her 
naked shrivelled feet “slapped ” 
along in their yellow heelless 
slippers, which were sometimes 
by some movement more sudden 
than usual shot forward on the 
carpet or left behind altogether, 
while her strong stick served 
quite as much to administer 
reminding pokes and taps to 
those who were remiss or lazy 
as to support her steps, as she 
superintended all the arrange- 
ments and the placing of the 
decorations and uncovering of 
the divans, which, hideous 
in their everyday covering of 
red-and-white striped cotton, 
were doubly so when revealed 
with glaring scarlet cotton 
velvet and tawdry lace anti- 
macassars. The bride’s divan 
at the upper end of the room 
was in no way distinguished 
from the others except for 
Some tightly packed bouquets 
of flowers—many of them with 
fruit in the centre — which 
would later on be placed beside 
it, and the fact that she would 
have the whole of the divan to 


herself, while her attendants 
would squat on flat mattresses 
or on the floor on either side. 

The pervading atmosphere 
was dust—and no wonder! 
The rushing and whirling and 
turning of so many women 
was raising up in stifling clouds 
the gentle coating which had 
fallen with each successive 
khamseen! wind, and lain un- 
disturbed till now. 

The afternoon wore on, and 
already the evening coolness 
had commenced as Hasn, walk- 
ing rapidly up from the newly- 
arrived boat, suddenly came on 
the fluttering flags and general 
scene of activity surrounding 
his father’s house. What did 
it all mean ?—surely not? Yet 
perhaps Ayesha had won her 
way with them in his absence, 
as he had enjoined her to try 
to do, by docility and obedience ; 
perhaps they had relented, and 
this was a joyful welcome for 
him. With this happy thought 
his face brightened, and he 
hurried on, unconscious that 
his every look and _ gesture 
was anxiously watched by his 
mother, who, warned of his 
approach, had stationed herself 
at a latticed window above. 
It was a bold stroke she had 
planned. Would it succeed? 

As he arrived he was greeted 
with cries of welcome—“ Here 
comes the bridegroom!” —“ Here 
he is at last !” —“ Good luck to 
you !”—“ How well and strong 





1 A hot wind. 
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he looks!”—‘“ Oh, the bride is 
a fortunate woman !”—“ Good 
luck to her!” —and various 
other flattering and personal 
remarks ; and, surrounded by a 
tumultuous crowd of those com- 
ing out of the house to meet 
him, and those outside trying to 
get in with him, he was swept 
bodily into the doorway, and 
had he not been an Arab him- 
self he would have run a fair 
risk of suffocation. 

However, here his father came 
to his rescue, and the crowd 
parted before the tall figure of 
the Omdeh as he held out his 
hand to his son, saying, “ Praise 
Allah, you are come safe and 
sound, my son. Come now and 
wash and eat.” 

The Omdeh was not in the 
habit of showing much affection 
towards his family, and _ this 
unusual expression of interest 
confirmed Hasn in his first 
thought —his father was anxious 
to show that he was forgiven— 
and he followed him gladly with 
a light heart. 

He had not thought the 
matter would have arranged 
itself so easily. Truly, his 
parents were sensible people, 
and seeing his firm attitude and 
intention, had forborne to op- 
pose him any longer. Nay, 
they had done more — much 
more than he had dreamed or 
expected they would do; and 
if it had been possible to even 
think of such a proceeding, he 
could have hugged his father in 
sheer gratitude as he followed 
the old man, who, quite uncon- 
scious of the disrespectful ideas 
surging in the mind of his 


youngest son, led the way to- 


wards his own special room, in 
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which Hasn had rarely set 
foot. 

Here his two elder brothers 
welcomed him with extraordin- 
ary effusion, and he felt more 
and more like a returning con- 
queror than the pardoned rebel 
he knew himself to be. 


The round brass tray on its 
low stand which did duty as a 
table had been carried away 
bodily with the last dishes of 
the repast, to which all had 
done full justice. Each one 
had washed his hands, finished 
his tiny cup of fragrant coffee, 
and settled himself in cross- 
legged ease for the full enjoy- 
ment of the heavenly weed. 

Much comforted in body and 
mind, Hasn sat among them, as 
each meditatively watched in 
silence the blue smoke-clouds as 
they curled upwards towards 
the dingy roof, and the scented 
water in the nargilehs crooned 
and gurgled with a soothing 
sleepy sound at every draw. 

As he sat, the impatience he 
had felt to see Ayesha as he 
strode up the long road, before 
later events had put all thought 
of her out of his head, returned 
again, and he reproached him- 
self for having forgotten even 
for so short a time her to whom 
much of this changed attitude 
must be due. But he dared not 
try his welcome too far by 
introducing the subject. If his 
father wished it to be a surprise 
—well, a surprise let it be; and 
so his nargileh gurgled and 
crooned with the others while 
the smoke curled round his head 
in waving wreaths. The silence 
continued, broken only by the 
soft trumpeting of the mosqul- 
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toes as they brushed past his 
face, and the gentle gurgle- 
gurgle of the water in the 
pipes; while from outside the 
sound of chattering voices came 
in broken waves, now dying 
away, now bursting forth into 
noisy shouts and laughter. 

At last the old man laid 
aside his amber mouthpiece, 
and the long tube coiled in 
rings like a twining snake 
as it dropped from his hand 
on to the soft pile of the rug 
below the low divan where 
he sat cross-legged, looking 
dignified even in this com- 
fortable attitude. 

“Hasn, my son,” said he, 
“your mother watches for you. 
Go see her, and then sleep. 
You have two days before 
you in which little rest will 
be yours, therefore take it 
now. Go!” 


Rising respectfully—suppres- 
sing the impatience he felt to 


be gone, and which would 
have taken him, like a puppy 
freed from the leash, bounding 
out at the door—he bowed 
before his father, and making 
salutations to him and to the 
brothers, left the room sedately. 

Obedient to a sign from 
his father, the second brother 
rose and followed, to see him, 
with all the sedate demeanour 
vanished, taking no notice of 
those who sought to detain 
him as he passed through the 
salamlik,! disappear rapidly 
across the court and into the 
doorway leading to the harem 
quarter. 

Looking after him a moment, 
his brother muttered, “He is 
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surely safe now,” and turning, 
went back to the room he had 
left. 

Here a_ consultation took 
place. “He must be told 
to-morrow,” said the elder 
brother. 

“And why so?” asked his 
father. 

“Because if he is not told 
some one will tell him. He 
will be receiving his friends 
all day to-morrow. Think you 
that some of them will not 
blurt it out? And he is such 
a foolish youngster, he will 
be sure to make some scene, 
or at least do or say some- 
thing to offend the sheik; 
and who knows what may 
happen?” 

“True, my son. Perhaps 
you may be right. But in 
any case the thing has gone 
so far, the ceremony will be 
finished to-morrow, and he has 
been seen of all as the bride- 
groom, and has shown his 
perfect willingness. He can- 
not draw back now if he 
wished. It would mean ruin 
to him—and to us all, as he 
well knows—thus to insult 
the sheik. No, no. He is 
fast enough tied now. And 
it will be finished to-morrow. 
He will not see her even the 
day after to-morrow, when 
she comes here, until night. 
Ah, your mother is not such 
a fool, she will manage that 
all right ; and—who knows ?— 
perhaps the boy is wise and 
asks no questions of which he 
is afraid to hear the answer. 
Maybe it would be best he 
should know to-morrow, as 





1 Men’s quarter of the house. 
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you say; but that will make 
no difference—no difference at 
all: it is finished.” And, ar- 
rived at this satisfactory con- 
clusion, the subject was consid- 
ered closed. 


Meanwhile in the harem 
Hasn was received by his 
mother with open arms and 
lavish expressions of delight 
and affection, and in spite 
of his impatience he could 
not stem the tide till she 
stopped from want of breath. 

Then he cried, “Oh, mother, 
how good you all are! But 
I told you you would love 
her. You did not know her 
before—how good and loving 
she is. Where is she?” 

“My son, my son, you must 
remember. You cannot see 
your bride till the next two 
days are past. You must be 
reasonable, and above all do 
nothing to anger your father. 
He has been much troubled 
over this business—and sorely 
angered also. Now,” laying 
her hand on his shoulder as 
he made a movement of im- 
patience, ‘“‘be sensible, and all 
will be right. Think you J have 
had no trouble also over this.” 

“Mother, I know you have 
done well for us, but it is hard 
not to see her, even for a 
moment.” 

“Nonsense! Perhaps it is 
hard, but what would you? 
It is the custom. But here is 
a present from her—made by 
her own hands. Now, will that 
console you for a while?” 

“°Tis beautiful,” cried he. 
“T had not thought her fingers 
would so soon have learned these 
things.” 
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“Ah, but knowledge comes 
easy to a clever one,” chuckled 
the old woman. 

“Clever one! By Allah! she 
must have bewitched them all,” 
thought Hasn, as, putting the 
embroidered velvet pouch into 
the bosom of his robe, he em- 
braced his mother with many 
expressions of gratitude. 

** Now you will go away and 
sleep soundly, and to-morrow 
you will rise light and happy; 
for it will be a busy day, and 
the next also. Your new gar- 
ments are all laid out in your 
sleeping-place. They are hand- 
some, I can tell you, and hand- 
some you will look in them. 
Good night, my son—with the 
blessing of Allah,” added she, 
dismissing him. 

A smile of inward amusement 
flickered on her lips as she looked 
after him, to be succeeded by her 
usual hard expression as she 
went round the harem rooms 
looking into every corner to 
make sure that all were in, 
and asleep on their mattresses 
spread on the floor, before she 
also retired to a well-earned rest. 


Sleep! Yes, the advice was 
good, but Hasn was in no frame 
of mind to avail himself of it. 


‘He was too full of this sudden 


change on the face of things, 
and his reception, so different 
from what he had anticipated. 
No thought of the truth came 
to stir his self - complacency, 
and as he threw himself on 
his bed, no warning came to 
snap the thread of his rose- 
coloured dreams. 

As he lay, still in the day 
garments in which he had 
thrown himself down, his wak- 
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ing dreams, like stones thrown 
idly into a still water, merged 
themselves in ever - widening 
circles into the untroubled still- 
ness of slumber; and he slept, 
the deep sound sleep of health 
and of a tired body. One arm 
was thrown high above his 
head, while the other rested 
in the bosom of his galabeah 
touching the velvet pouch ; his 
strong limbs were relaxed in 
sleep, one stretched out to its 
full length, while the other— 
from whose foot the pointed 
scarlet slipper had fallen to the 
floor — hung limply over the 
side of the low couch. 

For an hour he lay quite still, 
the only sound the regular rise 
and fall of his breathing. Then 
his sleep became troubled, and 
he turned and moved restlessly, 
till with a sudden start he 
awoke, bathed in perspiration, 
and with every strong nerve 
quivering like a sounding harp- 
string. 

Putting his hand to his damp 
forehead, he sat up, half dazed. 
What was it? What had wak- 
ened him ? 

He knew he had been dream- 
ing; but of what ?—the recol- 
lection had gone. 

Some one had called his name. 
Was it in the dream? 

He sat listening, holding his 
breath. No sound broke the 
quiet stillness but the distant 
barking of a dog, and the 
whistle and distant rumble of 
a train passing on its way 
from Upper Egypt to Cairo, 
then—silence. 

_ Along ray of moonlight com- 
ing in through the high-barred 
window above made a broken, 
slanting path of light across 
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the darkness, and to his sleep- 
dimmed. eyes and startled fancy 
seemed peopled with moving 
dancing forms, and faces that 
gibed and mouthed at him, as 
the branches of the red-flowered 
tree outside swayed in the 
gentle night-breeze, and threw 
their shadows back and for- 
ward across the window. 

With a long gasp he let his 
imprisoned breath free. His 
eyes were wide awake now, and 
no longer saw strange sights in 
the moonlight; the throbbing 
and surging of the rushing 
blood in his ears had ceased, 
but, still filled with a sense of 
the echo of a calling voice, he 
turned his face up towards the 
window to listen again. 

“T swear I heard it,” mut- 
tered he, casting an anxious 
glance into the shadows made 
deeper by the bright, glistening 
streak. The branches outside 
rustled and bent to each other 
as the breeze sighed through 
them, and—was it fancy ?—or 
did a low voice again cry, 
“Hasn! Hasn! awake!” 

All the terrible legends he 
had ever heard of Afrits, devils, 
and evil spirits crowded in ~ 
upon him like _ beckoning 
ghosts, and, cowering down in 
a trembling heap, he tried to 
shut out the sound; but do 
what he would, he uncon- 
sciously listened for it, and 
again it came — louder this 
time—a  woman’s voice — 
“ Hasn! Hasn! awake!” 

“Ah!” He lifted his head. 
That was the voice of no Afrit. 
Surely— no, it could not be. 
Again came the call, “Hasn! 
Hasn! awake! It is I! 
Ayesha !” 
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“ Ayesha!” echoed he, in- 
credulous. 

“T hear you speak—I know 
you are waking. Do not try 
to deceive me,” went on the 
low voice—low indeed, but 
vibrating with strong emotion, 
pent up, and quivering to burst 
its bonds. 

“ Ayesha!” cried he, “ where 
are you?” 

“ Hush! Here—beside the 
wall. I have risked much to 
speak with you. Come!” 

“You swear by Allah and 
His Prophet you are Ayesha?” 
queried he, fear of the snares 
of Afrits again assailing his 
superstitious soul. 

A smothered exclamation of 
impatience, then—‘“ By Allah, 
I swear! What need ?—you 
should know my voice well,” 
with a bitter choking laugh. 
“Come out! I will wait no 
longer. Already I may pay 
dearly for this. And you pre- 
tend not to know me!” her 
voice rising. “If you come not 
I will Ah, why should I 
threaten? I am _ helpless! 
Hasn! Hasn!” 

_  Hastily answering, “I come! 

I come!” he lifted the heavy 
curtain which covered the door- 
way, and holding it back, the 
light from the window made 
visible the shadowy darkness 
of the passage beyond. Know- 
ing the way well, he passed 
softly down, and through the 
salamlik — where the doors 
stood open to the warm night 
air, and dark forms lay about 
in heavy sleep; across the 
narrow courtyard to the door 
in the wall, to find it ajar—for 


the doorkeeper having taken 


the opportunity to carry on 
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tha feasting with his friends in 
the village, had left his door 
and his duty to take care of 
themselves. Going round the 
side of the house, he saw the 
crouching figure in the shadow 
of the wall, and stood irreso- 
lute: it seemed so wildly 
improbable that this could be 
Ayesha, who till now he had 
thought slept undisturbed in 
the harem under his mother’s 
watchful eye and care; but his 
hesitation vanished as, on the 
dark figure rising, he saw it 
was she in reality, and he ad- 
vanced quickly to where she 
stood awaiting him. 

But this tall fierce - looking 
woman who drew herself erect, 
with a gesture of disdain, away 
from his proffered embrace, was 
surely not the gay and mis- 
chievous but sunny - tempered 
desert girl he had left so short 
a time before. Her robe was 
stained with dust, and torn in 
large rents, and her whole 
appearance was wild and 
dishevelled. This was no mis- 
chievous prank, as he had half 
thought at first. 

“What is it?” breathed he. 
“Are you mad? How did 
you come here? Surely my 
mother——” 

“Ah!”—the sound came in 
a snarl from between clenched 
teeth as she turned sharply— 
“She! Yes, it was well planned. 
Come; I cannot speak here, the 
shadow of that house chokes 
me!” and she walked rapidly 
on, he following in spite of him- 
self, in a wondering maze. 

“Ayesha!” said he, “stay 
and tell me what you mean. 
Where are you going?” But 
she took no notice of his words, 
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and appeared as though she 
had not heard. 

Half angered now, he thought 
to leave her; but how could he? 
Suddenly a horrible thought 
flashed into his mind. She 
must be ill, she looked so 
strange and wild. He had 
heard of persons doing strange 
things in the delirium of fever. 
That must be the explanation 
of the mystery. The excite- 
ment of the last few weeks had 
resulted in fever. 

Well, he must follow on, and 
presently persuade her to go 
back; and if that were not 
possible, carry her, if need be, 
back to the house. Her strength 
would soon fail if she continued 
to walk like this, and he could 
reason with her when she be- 
came exhausted. 

Meanwhile, dropping back a 
little, he followed, his whole 
attention so riveted on her as 
she flew in front — evidently 
with some fixed purpose in view 
—that he neither saw nor heard 
the almost noiseless footfall of 
the dark form gliding behind 
them both—that of Mustapha, 
who, still watching the house, 
had recognised Ayesha, had 
witnessed the meeting, and 
now followed, keeping them 
in sight as a wary hunter 
stalks the game whose keen 
instinct would seek out in an 
instant the scent of surround- 
ing danger. 

It was a strange sight: 
Ayesha rushing on in frenzy, 
broken sounds and_half-intel- 


ligible words escaping from her 
dry lips between the quick 
pantings of her breath; Hasn 
following, half expostulating, 
half terrified; and behind the 
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two the figure of the Bedouin 
stealthily treading almost in 
their footsteps, unnoticed and 
unheeded by either. 

Suddenly she turned aside 
through the fields towards a 
hut, which, made of the strong 
stalks of the maize-plant stuck 
closely together deep into the 
ground, the roof being of 
thinner stalks and leaves inter- 
laced and thrust into the 
bamboo-like walls, had been a 
warm and comfortable shelter 
for some watchmen, the dead 
ashes of whose fire still left 
their dark mark on the ground, 
while the dry stems of the roof 
were still blackened by its 
smoke. Deserted now, and 
being in a quiet corner of the 
field, this served as a frail 
shelter, through the chinks of 
which the moonlight stole in 
slender glistening threads. 

Here she faced round, and in 
a voice she vainly strove to 
render calm, cried, “Why keep 
up this pretence to screen your 
cowardice? Think you I do 
not know everything? You 
thought I was safely shut 
away from all, and should hear 
nothing. And I, like a poor 
blind fool, believed in you and 
your lying people. Only to-day 
I heard that all was made 
ready for your  marriage- 
feast ——” 

“ Ayesha, you rave! I have 
not shut you up. It is the 
custom, you know well, that I 
should not see you.” 

Staring at him, she burst 
into hysterical laughter, while 
he, with dropping jaw, listened 
amazedly to her ill-timed eerie 
merriment. 

It ceased as suddenly as it 
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had begun, and in a hard, cut- 
ting voice, she cried— 

“How well you lie! Did I 
not know the truth, I would 
almost be mad enough to be- 
lieve you. No; I am not mad. 
Better if I were. Oh, if I were 
only dreaming!” putting her 
hands to her head—“ if I were 
only dreaming!—and could 
wake. Do you want me to tell 
you—what you know well al- 
ready—that with fair promises 
and false tongue I was per- 
suaded to go away to my 
prison-house, and there had lain 
to die of hunger and rot in 
darkness?— and would have 
died believing in you; but I 
escaped, and flying to you, 
heard on all sides the news 
of your marriage to the rich 
sheik’s daughter—a common 
fellaheen girl; while I—a Bed- 
ouin !—ah! when I think of it 
I could kill you all! all!” 

“Who told you I marry the 
sheik’s daughter?” cried Hasn 
vehemently. 

“Who told me? I heard it 
everywhere: all, every one, the 
very children in the street, talk 
of it—the houses have their 
lamps hung out for it. Scarce 
believing, I went to the house 
—they showed it me— her 
house, and I heard the truth 
there. Your father was there 
even then. You had mocked 
me, brought me here to be 
trampled upon and thrown 
aside.” 

The listener outside the frail 
barrier crouched lower, his long 
curved dagger loosened in its 
sheath. The convulsive grip of 
his strong fingers tightening 
round the hilt made deep scores 
in the grasping hand, whose 
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brown skin strained over the 
outstanding knuckles, while in 
his eyes shone an ominous glit- 
ter. For a second each muscle 
gathered itself like a_ steel 
spring, then relaxed, as he mut- 
tered, “Not yet! not yet!” 
and his teeth set themselves 
tightly under the firm lips in 
the effort to keep silence. 


Hasn never doubted the truth 
of her words. They had been 
as a flash of light to his brain, 
and he saw the whole plan be- 
fore him. He had been tricked 
—nay, had fooled himself—and 
clenching his hands, he strode 
up and down the narrow space 
in an ecstasy of wrath. This 
was their plot. But it should 
fail—by Allah, it should! He 
would go now, and before them 
all refuse this girl they forced 
upon him. At the moment he 
hated her—this woman he had 
never seen—and no threats or 
persuasions should induce him 
to marry her. But what if it 
were already too late? Neither 
his presence nor the bride’s was 
necessary at the marriage cer- 
emony. His father and hers, 
as their representatives, acted 
for them, and this ceremony 
must be already over. In that 
case he could not shake himself 
free. His father’s word would 
be taken before his—he was 
helpless in the matter. What 
could he do against them and 
fate? 

This thought came like a 
blow in the face, and, staggered 
by it, he stopped and_ stood 
moodily looking down on the 
beaten earth floor, stirring the 
scattered wood-ash aimlessly 
with his foot, and sunk so deep 
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in thought of himself and how 
this would affect him that 
Ayesha was unheeded and 
unthought of in his selfish 
musings. 

He was recalled to himself 
by her voice. How long she 
had been speaking he knew 
not, but came to the sense of 
its sound with a start. 

“Has so much _ thought 
brought wisdom?” she was say- 
ing with a sneer, belied by the 
tears in her voice. “Think 
you of some fresh plan to be 
delivered from me? I warn 
you I am not to be fooled 
again.” 

“Ayesha!” cried he, “I 
swear to you I know nothing 
of what you have told me—I 
swear it again by all that is 
sacred. Tis J have been fooled 
and tricked. I thought you 


were my bride of to-morrow. 
See! they told me you had sent 


me this,” holding out to her the 
embroidered pouch, “and said 
how easily you had learned to 
make it. How could I know I 
was listening to a lie? Believe 
me, Ayesha, I am _ speaking 
truth. You must believe me.” 

“You thought that was my 
work,” she said, taking the 
pouch from his hand and turn- 
ing it idly over and over in her 
hands; then suddenly, as if it 
had stung her, flinging it down, 
cried, “That! You _ believed 
that was mine? A Bedouin 
knows naught of these idle 
things. Do not cheat me 
again. Do not lie to me I 
loved you—I trusted you with 
my life.” 

“And so I love you still, 
Ayesha,” cried he impulsively, 
catching her in his arms; and 
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this time, believing him in spite 
of herself, and woman-like for- 
giving all she did not believe, 
she returned his embrace pas- 
sionately, crying, “I knew it; 
I knew you could not be so 
cruel, They have failed, and I 
shall be your bride in truth as 
you believed. You must not 
leave me. You know not what 
these days have been; but now 
I live again. They dare do 
nothing now you are with me.” 

He was silent. The sudden 
impulse which had led him to 
clasp her to him a moment ago 
and declare that she should be 
his bride and none other, had 
passed, and all the disagreeable 
results of such a course arrayed 
themselves vividly before his 
mind’s eye,—the trouble and 
anxiety it would bring to him- 
self; the anger of his father 
and of the powerful sheik 
which would descend on him ; 
the wailings and upbraidings 
of his mother and relations; 
and perhaps in the end ruin 
and disgrace for them all. He 
saw all this, and his love for 
Ayesha was but a feeble thing 
to stem the current of such a 
tide. The thing was done. It 
was fated that this woman and 
not Ayesha was to be his wife. 
Well, then, so let it be—he 
would struggle no more. Aye- 
sha must be content. “Twas 
her own fault: had he not seen 
her face at the fair this mad 
folly would never have over- 
taken him, and if she would 
show her face to one man she 
would show it to another; and 
Allah! what a temper she had! 
No; it was better thus, he saw 
clearly now: and Ayesha in 
dishevelled robes, and with her 
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face haggard and disfigured by 
fasting and weeping, was an 
unconscious witness against 
herself — she was no longer 
beautiful, and her passionate 
wild nature was an enigma to 
him. 

Ayesha felt his change of 
mood, and drawing back from 
him, said, ‘“‘ What is the matter? 
you are so silent;” and in her 
tone ran a vague apprehension 
as of some evil tocome. “We 
shall be married to-morrow: is 
it not so? Why do you not 
speak ?” 

“Tf you will know,” said he, 
and in his haste and half fear 
of her his voice was harsh and 
abrupt—“if you will know, it 
is impossible. I have thought 
of it all. I dare not go back 
now.” 

“What do you mean? Do 
you tell me you will marry this 
woman?” said Ayesha, in a 
dull stunned voice, as if to 
grasp his meaning were difficult 
to her. 

“TI must,” said he— adding 
impatiently, “be reasonable. I 
must go on with it—the cere- 
mony is finished by now. I 
should have to divorce her, and 
her father would ruin us all. 
It is impossible. And in that 
case it would be worse for you 
—I should have nothing to give 
you; and if you are reasonable 
—and wait—when I am richer 
and can afford to defy my 
parents, I may perhaps take 
another wife. You see that?” 
Then in a coaxing tone he 
added, “And you know well I 
do not love her as I do—and 
always shall—love you.” 


Suddenly the full meaning 


of his words penetrated her 
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mind, and with a cry she tore 
herself from his hands so rough- 
ly that he staggered back as 
she—a fury now—poured out 
on him a torrent of scathing 
words, while, terrified at the 
storm he had raised, he cowered 
before her as her slight form 
with uplifted arms seemed to 
fill the space by which he might 
have escaped. 

“ Coward ! coward !—and this 
is the man I have loved! Oh! 
fool that I was to trust you! 
I might have known that the 
eagle of the desert would be 
as fit a mate for the toiling ox 
in the field, as I for you. For 
you I have left my people, and 
to them I may not return. Ah, 
they are wise, my people! I 
thought I knew better than 
they—that there might be one 
man among the rotten hearts of 
you fellaheen—and behold you 
are all alike. You would make 
me a handmaid to the clod of 
earth you would call your wife? 
’Tis J, who am your wife, should 
demand her for my handmaid 
and slave——” 

A crash, as the slight barrier 
of dry stalks was torn aside, 
broken by the strong arm of 
the infuriated Bedouin, and 
with a gurgling scream the 
girl fell to her knees, clutch- 
ing at his garments with both 
hands. 

“Mustapha! But not 
only! Justice! Avenge !—— 

The bright blade flashed and 
bit deep again, and she fell 
prone, her arm, down which the 
red life-stream ran, pointing 
towards Hasn, as her glazing 
eyes met his. 

An instant, and before the 
words were well finished, he 


me 


” 
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sprang over her body, clearing 
the fatal blade, which, balked 
of its stroke, fell from the 
Bedouin’s hand among the dark 
heap of drapery at his feet. 
He stooped to search for it, 
reddening his groping hand 
with the stain, which, warm 
though it was, struck a chill to 
his heart, even through the 
heat of madness which pos- 
sessed him. Drawing back 
sharply from the contact, he 
stood an instant, feeling the 
warm trickle spread on his 
hand. 

“ Allah !”—so Ayesha’s baby 
fingers used to creep over his 
in her play. Flinging back his 
hand with a furious gesture, 
tearing and bruising it uncon- 
sciously against the broken 
ends of the crushed stalks, and 
with a curse on his lips, he 
dashed out into the clear night. 

The dark figure of the fugi- 
tive sped on, profiting by the 
short start the Bedouin’s mo- 
mentary hesitation had given 
him, expecting every instant 
to hear the steps of his pursuer, 
and not daring to pause, or 
even to turn his head. He had 
no thought ; his mind was filled 
with the dumb desire of his 
coward soul for safety. As for 
Ayesha—dead or living—she 
was to him nothing, except that 
as he ran he cursed the cause 
of all this danger ; but whether 
it was she or fate he cursed, it 
was not in words, hardly even 
in thought—there was no time 
for that—but somewhere in the 
hidden working of his brain the 
idea existed, and still he ran. 

as he running, or was it the 
dusty path that slid past under 
his feet? His lips and throat 
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were dry; the cool night air 
struck hot on the parched 
skin. His breath came in hoarse 
panting gasps; surely he was 
safe now—he must have left 
that horror miles behind. With 
a shudder his nerves shot the 
tired limbs on again — that 
glance behind had shown him 
the avenger in pursuit and close 
at hand. Allah! so close. He 
tripped and nearly fell over a 
heap of stones, and the perspir- 
ation burst forth at every pore. 
Oh for a cloud! for darkness 
to cover that pitiless light! 
Ha! the wall—he had come to 
it: could he find even a hole to 
creep through—the water was 
on the other side —he could 
swim; the Bedouin, he knew, 
could not. Once gain the canal, 
and he could cheat him. 

Already the thought lent 
fresh wings to his flying feet. 
On! on! How far it was! 
Here was the break. He could 
hear the running of the water, 
see its light dancing through 
the shadows of the reeds, as 
they bowed and swayed to the 
steady flow. He stumbled on 
among the loose stones in the 
way, slipping and climbing. 
He was through the hole — 
down the bank. A plunge! 
the glittering drops flew up in 
a dazzling shower, and as they 
fell back, nothing disturbed the 
dark water but a long ripple 
against the current, showing 
where, under the surface, he 
swam for his life. 

The Bedouin, close behind, 
followed across the fields, saw 
him disappear through the 
broken place in the wall, heard 
the splash of his body in the 
water, and, arrived at the brink, 
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saw nothing but the long, 
spreading ripple: his eyes, 
glowing with savage hatred 
and the excitement of the chase, 
followed the swimmer’s course, 
and, as the ripple wavered and 
at last broke, he stooped in the 
shadow of the wall. 

Hasn’s dark head, sleeked 
like an otter’s, rose, looking 
backward. No sign: had he 
succeeded? Gradually he drew 
himself out of the water and 
crouched, listening. 

Still no sound. 

The silence seemed ominous. 
A thousand hammers beat in 
his head ; his muscles twitched 
and trembled with the late 
strong exertion. The water, as 
it passed, seemed to be lapping 
at him — rising higher and 
higher—to wash him back in 
its current to his foe. 

Still silence. 

He was safe The 


now. 


canal was deep, and there was 
no other means of crossing. 
He could hear a watchman in 
the village calling to another, a 


dog growling. <A cry for help 
was on his lips; but no—that 
would betray him. 

He lay still, then refreshed 
by the cool water and em- 
boldened by neither seeing nor 
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hearing any sign of his pursuer 
he rose to climb the bank, 

As he rose, the watcher on 
the other bank rose also ; some- 
thing gleamed, and as he 
stepped out from the shadow 
the light glistened full on the 
long, levelled barrel of a gun as 
he cried, “Fool! thou art not 
of the water, yet canst swim. 
Lead is not of the air, yet 
can fly,” and with his mock- 
ing words came a flash and 
report. 

With a cry, showing that 
the messenger had well sped, 
Hasn half turned to face his 
enemy, then, with arms thrown 
up wildly, staggered, and fell 
with a dead plunge into the 
hurrying water. 

A few seconds later, the 
moonlight shone on a ghastly 
face and tossing arm, then a 
swirl carried all under, and the 
darkened water ran clear as 
before. 

The Bedouin stood gazing, 
then turned towards the dis- 
tant Pyramids, throwing out 
his hands as if in answer to 
a question. His work was 
finished. The honour of his 
tribe was vindicated. The 
vengeance was complete. 

E. WILLIAMSON WALLACE. 
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“Do you think, Socrates,” 
says Agathon in the ‘Sympo- 
sium,’ “that my head is so full 
of the theatre that I do not know 
how much more formidable to a 
man of sense are a few good 
judges than many fools?” Thus 
it was that Agathon upheld the 
dignity of letters ; and just now, 
when we are told that royalties 
are the best test of merit, some 
would recall an ancient and a 
different attitude of mind. A 
few good judges are more for- 
midable than many fools, said 
Agathon, who was as secure- 
ly protected against the mob’s 
loud detraction and louder ap- 
plause as any poet who ever 
penned a verse. For his theatre 
was built in that Athens of the 
fifth century in which the pro- 
portion of wise men to fools was 
greater than ever it was before 
or since. Fools there were, of 
course, because folly is eternal ; 
but Agathon need not fear 
them: he faced the competition 
of Sophocles, and had faith in 
the incorruptible wisdom of his 
judges. None the less, the critic 
finds it significant that even in 
the golden age the illiterate had 
already lifted up their voice, and 
asks, if Agathon’s protest were 
Justified then, how much louder 
should the sound of protest be 
raised to-day, when, if every 
man does not consider himself a 
literary artist, at least he de- 
mands the right to appraise 
such wares as he buys for a 
cheap price and on easy terms. 

uch was once the vain argu- 
ment of exclusiveness. Yet 


other times, other manners; and 
Agathon’s pride was long still 
forgotten. What the drama 
was to the Athens of Pericles, 
to the England of “Eliza and 
our James,” so the novel is to 
the England of Victoria. Now- 
adays all the world devours 
fiction, and the simpler the 
fiction the better the world 
likes it. For the world is no 
longer merely critical : happily 
every man who runs to catch a 
train reads whatever wads of 
paper are given him by the 
bookstall or circulating library ; 
and the busy writers obey the 
libraries with the same loyal 
obedience wherewith the officers 
of France regard the sacrosanc- 
tity of a general. So Agathon’s 
protest is seldom raised, and if 
ever it be furtively heard, it is 
properly hushed by partisans 
as the expression of envy and 
incompetence. So while plain- 
tive excuses are invented for 
the prose of Mr Meredith, 
there is a generous impulse to 
keep up the repute and the 
price of those who set the great 
heart of the people a-beating. 
For these masters nothing is 
too high nor too low. Their 
movements are chronicled as 
patiently as though they were 
kings or statesmen or wealthy 
tea- grocers; their works are 
welcomed with a hushed mur- 
mur of amazement. Does he 
not live in a castle and own 
a yacht, the good, kind, wealthy 
hero, who has _ condescended 
thus to entertain our leisure? 
Then the voice of criticism is 
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silenced, since no man has the 
right to publish a judgment 
on prosperity ; and the novelist 
buys more castles and more 
yachts, which are eloquently 
advertised, until the public 
which he serves learns how 
to spell another name, and then 
his yachts, and his castles, and 
his books are too soon for- 
gotten. 

But while it lasts the novel- 
ist’s career is a merry one — 
indeed, the lion comique is his 
only rival; and in good for- 
tune, as in ill, he most nearly 
resembles this other squeezer 
of the common pulse. Both 
the one and the other provide 
such medicine as the patient 
seems to require, and charge 
accordingly. Neither the one 
nor the other is (or can be) an 
independent physician, resolute 
to give only such prescriptions 
as egotism and _ professional 
In other 


pride might suggest. 
words, the novelist, like the 
music-hall singer, obeys with- 
out question the mandate of 


his audience. He does not 
follow his trade in an arrogant 
independence of spirit. His 
works are rather the creation 
of his readers than of himself. 
It is his ingenious talent to 
crystallise the prevailing taste. 
Nor is the extravagant praise 
that is lavished upon him wholly 
disinterested. The reader, find- 
ing in print the same wise senti- 
ments that have occurred to 
him a thousand times, exclaims, 
“ What a clever man is Mr X.! 
He has put into type the very 
thought that passed through 
my brain yesterday.” This 
humility is creditable alike to 
novelist and reader. 
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Fiction, then, is a matter 
of fashion, like the making of 
hats. Its purveyors must study 
their clients with diligence and 
insight. Mr Bryce said not 
long since that he had written 
a novel, which he would not 
publish until the revolution of 
years should make its subject 
once again fashionable. We 
applaud his resolve, because 
we are quite sure that a book 
composed on these terms would 
be worth its weight in gold; 
but we fear that when the 
fashion does return, a dozen 
more practised hands may 
anticipate his market. More- 
over, fashion changes so quickly, 
that where once we used to 
applaud the novel of _ the 
year, now we can scarcely do 
more than herald the novel 
of the week. One sensation, 
in fact, drives out another; 
but even the speed of those 
constant revolutions is not 
enough to deprive us of ex- 
periments in mimicry. If a 
writer is fortunate enough to 
hit upon a new and popular 
genre, he will win as many 
imitators as guineas; and the 
imitators forget in their just 
anxiety to gratify the public 
that, though their flattery may 
be sincere, borrowed work may 
sometimes pall upon the taste. 
Thus the enterprise of Mr 
Antony Hope has met with an 
immediate response — there 1s 
hardly a writer who can wield a 
pen that has not a dethroned 
monarch up his sleeve; and Mr 
Weyman’s spirited attempt to 
carry on the work of the late 
Alexandre Dumas has not gone 
unrecognised. But while other 
fashions shift and change, three 
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have kept a permanent hold 
upon the world’s attention. 
Detectives, mysticism, and the- 
ology seem never to pall. The 
cold-blooded, slim-fingered, thin- 
nosed gentleman, who can look 
into unsuspecting brains, and 
can tell by a glance at a blood- 
stained boot who it was that 
murdered the policeman, is as 
certain of success as the shriv- 
elled old grandad who was alive 
before the flood, and can still 
wreak his vengeance on London 
drawing-rooms ; while, since the 
triumph of ‘Robert Elsmere’ 
and ‘ Barabbas,’ that golden pill 
the theological novel has never 
for a week been out of 
favour. 

Now Mr Guy Boothby, who is 
said to be the most popular 
writer of the day, has respected 
all three fashions in the manu- 
facture of his wares. He dis- 
covers the demands of the 


public and hastens to supply 


them. Agathon would never 
have called him “a man of 
sense,” but Agathon did not 
know everything, and thought 
far too highly of “his few good 
judges.” Now, whatever fad 
has been discussed during the 
last ten years will be found 
seriously treated in the litera- 
ture of Mr Boothby. For this 
perfect novelist always remem- 
bers the great secret of his 
craft, never to be ahead of his 
public. An opinion or a fan- 
tasy takes some ten years to 
descend from the brain wherein 
it was hatched to the popular 
intelligence. The novelist fol- 
lows the people at a respectfnl 
distance, so that it is not in the 
pages of a new novel that we 
must seek originality. Yet 
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how dignified is this discretion ! 
The maker of fiction, the gentle- 
man who has taken the place 
in English literature once 
occupied by Shakespeare and 
Jonson, has no desire to blind 
his readers by the flash-light of 
his imagination: indeed, with 
the same modesty wherewith he 
advertises his own achievements, 
he deliberately extinguishes 
the splendid lantern, which 
might illumine the dark places 
of the earth, and borrows the 
rushlight of the mob. So Mr 
Boothby, whom no one would 
charge with lack of fancy, is 
content with the older fashions. 
His books fit the public head as 
closely as a hat that has been 
made for it. Many years ago 
theosophy engrossed our atten- 
tion, and on all sides we heard 
of Koothoomi and Thibet. To 
be sure we had begun to forget 
these marvels, when Mr Boothby 
pleasantly jogged our memory, 
and proved that he knew as well 
as another how to be in at the 
death of amovement. So when 
Dr Nikola makes up his mind 
to a difficult enterprise, off he 
goes to Thibet to steal a secret. 
And he steals the secret, and 
keeps it that he may not violate 
the present fashion of mysticism. 
But once he has got the secret, 
the common considerations of 
thrift compel him to make the 
best use of it. And to what 
better profit could he turn it 
than he does in ‘Dr Nikola’s 
Experiment’? Ever since 
Medea boiled her caldron, we 
have all been interested in 
regeneration, and Mr Wells has 
set the fashion in occult surgery. 
Therefore Dr Nikola plays the 
same kind of pranks as are 
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played by Dr Moreau, and the 
world is harrowed without being 
surprised. 

Again, Mr Boothby, like all 
great artists, gets his effects by 
the simplest means. If we 
omit the walking ladies and 
gentlemen, who are essential to 
the success of every comedy, we 
can discover the same character 
in all his masterpieces. Some- 
times he wears trousers, some- 
times she wears a petticoat ; 
sometimes he is old, sometimes 
he is young, but he (or she) is 
always masterful, even when he 
is humane. The animal which 
accompanies this great person- 
age assumes different forms. 
Now it is the black cat, which 
stares over Dr Nikola’s shoulder 
from a thousand hoardings; 
now it is the notorious bull- 
dog, which protects and com- 
forts the Beautiful White Devil; 
now it is the monkey which 
jibbers fidelity at Pharos the 
Egyptian. But as Dr Nikola 
is one with the White Devil 
and the shrunken Pharos, so 
the dog and the monkey are 
merely variations of the black 
cat. Of course there is nothing 
strange in all this. The witch, 
as is well known, may make 
her familiar assume any shape 
she will, and Mr Boothby takes 
excellent care never to step 
outside the bounds of tradition. 
Moreover, the one great char- 
acter which sustains the burden 
of all Mr Boothby’s best plots 
is well known to all of us, and 
does not worry us by violating 
the fashion of the time. He 
is own astral brother to Sher- 
lock Holmes. As that eminent 
gentleman could tell in a mo- 
ment that you had been eating 
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roast-lamb by the mint sauce 
spilt upon your tell-tale coat, so 
Dr Nikola knows, without look- 
ing, where you have been, and 
Pharos, to go one better, can 
generally discover what you are 
going to do. And, of course, 
they, one and all, have bright 
piercing eyes, and thin-tipped 
white fingers, and _ peculiar 
smiles, because without these 
attributes no mystery-monger 
worth the name ever lived. 
But however he be clothed, 
or whatever be his age, Mr 
Boothby treats his Sherlock 
Holmes with consummate re- 
straint. A mystery is no good 
when it is pierced, and we con- 
gratulate our author in never 
piercing his. “And after 
death?” asks Nikola, with one 
long, skinny finger laid along 
his nose. And nobody answers 
him, so that we are left with 
the supreme problem still un- 
solved. Then Pharos himself, 
though he can pass through 
locks and bolts, though he can 
commit murder with impunity, 
though he can infect a whole 
continent with plague, is really 
circumscribed. He is not quite 
omnipotent, and though it is 
not quite clear why he isn’t, 
the very fact that failure 
comes upon him shows that Mr 
Boothby practises his art with 
moderation. 

Some other novelists, whose 
names are not on the walls and 
whose circulation is imperfect, 
attempt to deceive the public 
by drawing character or mak- 
ing phrases. Mr _ Boothby 
never stoops so low as that. 
His one character is quite suffi- 
cient for his needs, and he is as 
happy as his readers if he can 
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only hit upon a good plot. 
And what more should any- 
body want? There is not one 
book of Mr Boothby’s which 
does not contain at least half- 
a-dozen names, and _ several 
titles. Sometimes the names 
have beards, and sometimes 
they don’t (see illustrations). 
But they all talk alike, and 
they would scorn to distract 
their admirers by the vice 
called psychology. And their 
adventures are all set forth in 
simple, homely English, such 
as any man may understand. 
It is not that Mr Boothby can- 
not write with eloquence when 
he likes. He knows (none better) 
that “avuncular relative ”’ is lit- 
erary English for uncle ; but he 
prefers to build his reputation 
upon incidents alone, and he 
can send his creations about the 
world without the adventitious 
aid of a distinguished style. 


Indeed, though they travel fast 


and freely, you may easily 
follow their movements with a 
library of Baedekers and a 
continental Bradshaw. It is 
an age of cheap trips, and 
why should not Mr Boothby’s 
personages wander like their 
betters? In one volume they 
are in Samoa, in another they 
are making a hasty trip across 
China; now Egypt delights 
them, now they are content 
with Naples or Vienna. But 
they take train and steamboat 
without any difficulty, and they 
might almost have served an 
apprenticeship to Mr Cook. 
Nor is Mr Boothby without 
versatility. Having shown how 
well he can handle the pro- 
foundest. mysteries, with what 
Precision he can throw Sherlock 
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Holmes into other latitudes and 
other centuries, he has turned 
about in his latest masterpiece 
—‘Love Made Manifest ’—and 
met Mrs H. Ward on her own 
ground. For this work is 
nothing more nor less than a 
theological novel, whose purpose 
is a valiant plea for freedom. 
The hero, an unimpeachable 
novelist, whose circulation is 
certified healthy, loses the love 
of his life because his natural 
candour has impaired his ortho- 
doxy. His wife of a few hours 
leaves him in horror. Yet he 
does not shrink ; he goes abroad 
and preaches in the Carolines. 
There he dies, and one of his 
dying speeches should be ever 
remembered. “To your first 
question,” says he to the 
wicked Spanish officer, “I can 
only reply that my services 
werestrictly undenominational.” 
A little humour might per- 
haps have suggested another 
word. But a man may not 
have all the talents at once, 
and if Mr Boothby be some- 
times lacking in humour, shall 
we not set against this small 
deficiency his many resplendent 
gifts? 

And high among these is a 
superb talent for advertising. 
He will not allow a miserableret- 
icence to cover his talent. Like 
a hero, he faces the public, and 
does not hide from their eyes a 
single secret of his art. Nikola 
may remain a mystery, but 
the method of Nikola’s creator 
is honourably revealed. Mr 
Boothby speaks his novels into 
a phonograph! There is the 
problem solved. Of course, as 
we read the masterpieces we 
felt that the direct style and 
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quick incident demanded an ex- 
planation. Now we have it. 
Mr Boothby does not like the 
stubborn pen or the mechanical 
key-board to come between his 
invention and the popular taste, 
so he speaks his novels into a 
phonograph. How admirable 
an effect of intimacy is thus 
contrived! You are only re- 
moved by one link from the 
great man’s voice. The printer 
who set up the common type 
over which your eye wanders, 
was privileged to hear the 
golden -tongued eloquence it- 
self; and we gather that the 
phonograph has other qualities 
besides that of intimacy, which 
should recommend it to all 
writers of fiction. It enor- 


mously increases the speed of 
composition. The novelist’s lib- 
rary, in fact, may be surrounded 
by a dozen gaping mouths, 
upon whose sensitive palates 


are registered many thousands 
of winged words (at £n per 
thousand). Thus he can com- 
pose a dozen books at a single 
coup, and where others are 
content with one public, he 
may buckle twelve to his heart. 
We once heard of a novelist 
who kept a donkey-engine in 
his garden to work his type- 
writer. But we infinitely prefer 
the artifice of Mr Boothby. 

In fact, “Mr Guy Boothby 
has come to great honours 
now.” So says Mr Kipling, 
and Mr Boothby, anxious never 
to keep good things to himself, 
hastily repeats it. “His name 
is large upon hoardings, his 
books sell like hot cakes, 
and he keeps a level head 
through it all.” These state- 
ments are wholly satisfactory. 
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“His name is large upon hoard- 
ings ;” he would not be a great 
novelist if it were not. “His 
books sell like hot cakes ;” 
that’s precisely how they should 
sell. ‘He keeps a level head 
through it all;” as level, we 
trust, as the head of the emi- 
nent soap-boiler, his immediate 
rival. But notice the modesty 
of genius. His publisher in ad- 
vertising a recent triumph says 
no more than that “any New 
Novel from his pen will be one 
of the literary treats of the 
season.” With the memory of 
all those hoardings, the pub- 
lisher might so easily have 
omitted the qualifying one; 
yet modesty, when it is the 
accompaniment of grandeur, is 
a noble solace, and it is not for 
us to condemn the publisher’s 
statement. Besides, Mr Booth- 
by’s facility of composition is 
notorious, and maybe the plural 
treats refers to other master- 
pieces from the same or ad- 
jacent phonographs. 

Another novelist who has 
stood loyally by the prevailing 
fashion is Mr C. M. Sheldon. 
Of course he lacks Mr Boothby’s 
versatility, for he has done noth- 
ing more than practise the single 
art of theological fiction. But 
he has practised it to such pur- 
pose that for the moment he 
may boast the largest cir- 
culation in the world. If Mr 
Boothby’s works are hot cakes, 
Mr Sheldon’s are lumps of 
sugar. The Midlands order 
them by the ton, and we believe 
that they cover the face of 
America like a swarm of locusts. 
This popularity is alone suf- 
ficient to make them memor- 
able, and to read them is, of 
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course, to indorse the public 
verdict. Of their theological 
aspect we say nothing here: 
they appeal to us as works of 
fiction ; and as works of fiction 
their author sends them out to 
a curious world. Maybe he 
would confess that the gilding 
did but coat a pill; but it is the 
gilding which interests us, and 
we shall do no more than at- 
tempt to estimate the elegance 
of the coat. Unhappily there 
is much in these spirited stories 
that we must take on faith. 
Alas! we have never visited 
Topeka, Kan., so that we are 
unable to compare the picture 
to the model. We can only say, 
without fearing contradiction, 
that if Topeka, Kan., be what 
Mr Sheldon paints it, it can 
never be dull. For what with 
whisky-shops, gambling-saloons, 
evening parties, and cultured 
highwaymen, it holds a sensa- 


tion for every hour of the day. 
But though it appears com- 
plicated, the world of Topeka, 
Kan., is in reality exceedingly 


simple. Every man and every 
woman who inhabit it bear 
upon their front the plain sign 
of virtue and vice. In Topeka 
a dress-suit is as clear evidence 
of guilt as it is in the world of 
Mr Hall Caine or at the ancient 
homes of melodrama. A ciga- 
rette—“that invention of the 
Devil” —is the undisputed 
badge of moral corruption. A 
“society woman” needs no de- 
scription to mark her out as a 
monster of wickedness and im- 
piety. Similarly the heroes 
and heroines may be familiarly 
Tecognised, and if for a moment 
their sky seems overcast, you 
may be quite sure that before 
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long the sun is shining upon 
them. 

For Mr Sheldon is not one 
to let the virtuous man suffer 
for more than a moment of 
time. In the world which he 
draws—can it really be Topeka, 
Kan. ?—poetic justice is done 
more speedily than ever at the 
old Britannia Theatre. The 
wicked man has no chance of 
escape. Railway accidents, 
softening of the brain, financial 
ruin, all stare him in the eye. 
One poor girl, for no better rea- 
son than that she is selfish and 
has friends of the aristocratic 
name Vaspaile, dies most miser- 
ably mad. A boy, of admir- 
able talent and pleasant man- 
ners, takes to gambling and 
forgery merely because his 
vanity inspires him with an 
illicit love of neckties. On the 
other hand, the course of poetic 
justice may now and again ap- 
pear to be delayed. For in- 
stance, a young hero, who at a 
college supper where the praise 
of Bacchus was sung (shame !) 
gave the toast of His Mother, 
had his dress-coat torn from 
his back. This was doubly 
awkward, because the dress- 
coat was hired. And if we 
were not very sure of our ground, 
we might have said that the 
dress-coat was torn to pieces 
as a warning against borrowed 
plumes. But if we had said that 
we should have been lament- 
ably wrong. The destruction 
of the hired garment was 
merely a momentary check, and 
the young man who proposed 
his mother’s health in a ribald 
gathering was ultimately suc- 
cessful. It is also soothing to 
know, on the authority of Mr 
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Sheldon, that no accident and 
no disease can prove fatal to 
the truly virtuous. There was 
Clara, for instance, in ‘ Robert 
Hardy’s Seven Days,’ who by 
one railway accident was made 
blind, deaf, and dumb. Now, 
had she not been of the noblest 
character, it is obvious that 
never again could she have 
seen or heard or spoken. But 
her character was noble; so 
presently she sat up and con- 
fronted her parents with noth- 
ing more embarrassing than the 
simple query, ‘“‘ Where am I?” 
And this is the very shining 
merit of Mr Sheldon—we al- 
ways know precisely where we 
are; and if the same certitude 
does not reign in Great Britain 
as in Topeka, Kan., if we have 
seen a man, not wholly aban- 
doned, toying with “the soul- 
destroying ” cigarette, let us not 
blame a blameiess writer, but 


rather regret that in the old 
world abstruse questions of mor- 
ality are not so simply solved 


as in Mr Sheldon’s_ chosen 
metropolis. 

A sense of Poetic Justice, 
then, is the first and best of 
Mr Sheldon’s merits. We had 
thought that ‘ Danesbury 
House’ was unrivalled in this 
respect. But the author of 
‘The Twentieth Door’ meets 
Mrs Wood on her own ground, 
and easily defeats her. Yet 
this is only the beginning of 
Mr Sheldon’s talent. In the 
second place, he has a very 
pretty humour, and here he 
differs from Mr Guy Boothby. 
It is not extravagant — his 
humour; it is rather subtle 
than boisterous; but it is al- 
ways distinguished bya pleasant 
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whimsicality which the sombre 
background does but heighten. 
Here, for instance, is a little 
scene which is quite irresistible, 
Philip Strong has called his 
wife, and she comes running 
upstairs: ‘“ ‘ What’s the matter, 
Philip?’ she said, as she came 
into the room. ‘It must be 
something very serious, for you 
don’t call me up here unless you 
are in great distress. You 
remember the last time you 
called me, you had shut the 
tassel of your dressing-gown 
under the lid of your writing 
desk, and [ had to cut you 
loose. You aren’t fast any- 
where now, are you?’ Philip 
smiled quaintly. ‘Yes, I am. 
I’m in a strait betwixt two.’” 
That is a specimen of Mr 
Sheldon’s subtler humour. Yet 
he knows how to laugh louder, 
if he will. “Is there any harm 
in smoking a good cigarette?” 
asks a member of John King’s 
Question Class. Pat and witty 
comes the answer, “ There is no 
such thing as a good cigarette.” 
And again the case is put, 
“Should a minister ride a 
bicycle?” and again the knot 
is cut with infinite humour— 
“Certainly, if he do not fall off.” 

Enough has been said to 
show the genius of Mr Sheldon, 
and yet, despite his immense 
circulation, he has known the 
grief of detraction. It has been 
said that he knows no more of 
life than of the English lan- 
guage, that his morals are 4 
kind of spiritual blackmail, as 
who should say, “Smoke 4 
cigarette and you will be 
smashed up in a railway accl- 
dent.” We have also seen it 
stated that his generalisations 
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are a trifle hasty, and that 
quite respectable people have 
been met with outside the 
Central Church of Topeka, 
Kan. And one critic has so 
grossly misunderstood his func- 
tion as to suggest that a good 
man like Mr Sheldon might re- 
member that charity also is a 
virtue. But these objections 
may be hastily dismissed. 
Secure in his vast circulation 
and the approval of Topeka, 
Mr Sheldon may justly smile. 
Yet the worst is not told. One 
man, doubtless to enhance his 
hero’s credit, has dubbed him 
“the American Tolstoi,” and 
that is an insult which should 
be more fiercely rebutted, more 
definitely disproved. 

“The American Tolstoi” — 
was ever a more shameful insult 
put upon a popular novelist ? 
In the first place, Tolstoi has 
never appealed to a vast public. 
His circulation will not com- 
pare for an instant to the 
circulation of Mr Sheldon. He 
has never been sold off a bar- 
row in the street. Moreover, 
he has made a profound study 
of human life: to paint his 
vast pictures of Russian society, 
he went himself into the pit; 
he knew the great ladies and 
gentlemen whose portraits he 
painted ; he did not shut him- 
self up into his Topeka until 
his work was done; and he 
revered truth more highly than 
“Poetic Justice.” Some of his 
Villains die quietly in their 
beds, and more than one of 
his heroes, like the heroes of 
Shakespeare, is overtaken by a 
tragedy. Moreover, he has 
paltered with his conscience in 

awing some characters, who 
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are neither wholly bad nor 
wholly good. He has even 
made a cigarette-smoker not 
incapable of the truth, and it 
is quite clear that the dis- 
honouring comparison should 
never have been made. Again, 
Tolstoi is a great master of 
style and of literary effect ; by 
the mere jugglery of phrase 
and presentation he can obscure 
the issues of life. Wherefore 
his name should never be men- 
tioned with the name of Mr 
Sheldon, who, worthy man, 
does not rely on any quality 
so worldly as skill or intelli- 
gence for the manufacture of 
his helpful and admirable works. 

The modern novelist, then, if 
he may dare to rival Messrs 
Boothby and Sheldon, is a 
proud man, and proudly he 
asserts himself. Yet even in 
his pride there is a certain 
humility, for with all his genius, 
all his influence, he is still con- 
tent humbly to follow in the 
footsteps of fashion; and to 
this humility is joined an ex- 
cellent candour. The envious 
man objects that the novelist 
takes us too intimately into his 
confidence, and points out that 
he might wisely observe a 
deeper silence concerning his 
profits and achievements. <A 
barrister who boasted of his 
clients, says this envious man, 
or a doctor who bragged of his 
patients, would be instantly 
driven from his profession. 
But the envious man forgets 
that the novelist appeals 
straight to the heart of his 
readers; he is (so to say) at 
once their friend and their 
servant. Why, then, should 
they not know all about his 
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pony-trap and his bicycle, and 
the bicycle and the pony-trap 
of his wife? Why should not 
his chubby-faced children, reared 
all on the profits of fiction, be 
pictured every week in the il- 
lustrated papers? Why not, 
indeed? Who is the doctor or 
the barrister that he should 
dare to expect of the free-born 
novelist the absurd reticence 
which he imposes on himself? 
One is almost persuaded to be- 
lieve that the doctor and bar- 
rister are jealous of the rival 
profession, and merely sulk in 
silence because nobody cares 
where they live or what exer- 
cise they take. But the novel- 
ist need not be angry; he may 
be generous as he is great. He 
at any rate runs no risk of 
neglect. All the world thinks 
him the best possible “copy,” 
and the only fault we have to 
find with Mr Sheldon is that 
he leaves to others the task of 
advertisement. So far as we 
know he has not even protested 
against the slur cast by the 
title of the American Tolstoi, 
and no authentic statement of 
his own has yet reached us ex- 
cept that he wants a million 
dollars to found a newspaper. 
But that is a universal need, 
and hardly marks him off from 
his fellows. However, we do 
not despair; the camera will 
soon discover Mr Sheldon, and 
then his fame will be complete. 

The great, however, never 
escape hostility, and it must be 
confessed that novelists, too, 
have their enemies. Some critics 
have been insolent enough to 
assert that they should, at least, 
know the rudiments of English, 
that they should understand the 
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value of the words they use, 
that a summary knowledge of 
human nature should enable 
them to distinguish between 
men and women otherwise than 
by the clothes they wear. But 
these critics entirely misunder- 
stand the trade; they do not 
recognise the easy advantages 
of the novelist’s profession. 
Most other walks of life need 
an irksome training ; the novel- 
ist, who depends solely upon 
his genius, need not even know 
how to spell, so long as there 
is an accurate phonograph to 
repeat him. Again, what has 
a knowledge of human life to 
do with the novelist? Such a 
knowledge can only lead to 
realism, and realism, “though 
it is not so very difficult, . 
is apt to bring the ugly into 
the foreground.” So, at least, 
declares one of the vastest 
circulators in the world, and 
we bow our deferential head 
to his judgment. Once we 
believed that Jane Austen was 
a simple-minded realist, but 
she is not employed “in the 
assiduous depicting of sewers.” 
Wherefore it is clear that she 
is no realist at all, but a stren- 
uous romantic of the old rock. 
And when these fierce critics 
are brought to bay they have 
no better excuse than the vain 
assertion that it is their duty 
to hate whatever they consider 
to be bad,—that catholicity of 
appreciation is a form of false- 
hood. Such an assertion, of 
course, begs the question. In 
the first place, nothing that 1s 
popular can be bad, because 
the people’s heart is in the 
right place ; and, secondly, it 18 
no man’s duty to hate that 
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which his own fastidious stan- 
dard would not permit him to 
write. Besides, let those who 
love not the popular novel try 
to emulate the immense charity 
professed by the popular novel- 
ist, who not unnaturally re- 
sents the difficulty of ‘Richard 
Feverel.’ But he does not ex- 
press his resentment in violent 
language. He merely ap- 
proaches the offender with a 
modest patronage. Here, for 
instance, is Mr Silas K. Hock- 
ing, whose circulation has rarely 
been exceeded. And what does 
he say? “I do not in the least 
disparage Meredithian prose; I 
only say I do not aspire to 
write it.” What pronouncement 
could be nobler? He does not 
disparage a prose which would 
lose him four - fifths of his 
clients ; he does not even aspire 
to write it, though there is little 
doubt that any aspiration of a 
man who has sold so many 
books would have been fulfilled. 
And why does he not thus 
aspire? ‘My opinion is”—we 
must not lose a syllable of Mr 
Silas K. Hocking’s opinion— 
“that it is for the connoisseur, 
and that technique is lost on 
the crowd.” That of course 
settles the question. The 
connoisseur is one in ten 
thousand, and there is nothing 
justified which does not make 
an immediate appeal to the 
crowd. How much better, in- 
deed, is Mr Hocking’s ambition 
than Mr Meredith’s. “I am 
content ’—again we quote with 
respectful accuracy,—‘“totellmy 
stories simply, directly, straight- 
forwardly, and on the whole the 
plan seems to have succeeded.” 

ere is a quiet bonhomie in 
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that statement which could not 
be improved. Mr Hocking is 
satisfied, yet never boastful. 
On the whole he has succeeded. 
In what? In writing good 
novels? Nota bit of it. That 
is never the aim of the novelist. 
Why, a good novel might lie 
hid for thirty years, and never 
reach the people at all; and 
though it might perhaps impart 
to its author a glow of satisfac- 
tion, an author’s pride in his 
unread work is nothing better 
than a selfish vanity. Does a 
wise man light a candle merely 
to put it under a bushel? Cer- 
tainly not. No sooner has he 
lit the candle than he runs up 
and down the world telling all 
the newspapers that the candle 
is alight. But if perchance he 
do cover it with a bushel, you 
may take our word and Mr 
Hocking’s for it, that it is 
nothing but a very common 
farthing dip. 

No; Mr 


Hocking’s plan 
“seems to have succeeded,” 
because it is established on a 


sound commercial basis. The 
novelist’s aims, ultimate and 
proximate, are to make money. 
No man gets up early, sits up 
late, and eats the bread of 
sorrow merely to exclude any 
other kind of bread from his 
larder—least of all Mr Silas K. 
Hocking, who thus reveals the 
secret of his success. “My 
books,” says he, “have now an 
average sale of 1000 copies a- 
week, and altogether a million 
and ninety-three thousand have 
been sold.” What a splendid 
record! A thousand a-week! In 
every hour throughout the year 
Mr Hocking, sleeping or waking, 
sells more than 5? masterpieces ! 
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And he says seems to have 
succeeded! Why, no man since 
Homer recited his verses at a 
tavern door ever experienced so 
royal a triumph. One million 
and ninety-three thousand 
copies —the ordinary brain 
cannot take it in. It sounds 
like the French national debt 
expressed in francs, and it is 
merely the circulation of one 
who must needs be the very 
greatest of our novelists. And 
with all his riches, with all his 
fame, this great man “does not 
in the least disparage Meredith- 
ian prose.” 

Yet now and again the 
novelist is not happy, even as 
the king is not always tranquil 
onhis throne. He is surrounded 
with all the things he values 
most highly, — publishers’ re- 
turns, photographs, press-cut- 
tings. But for a while he is 
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discontented. He marvels at the 
minority’s lack of appreciation, 
and instead of sweeping away 
that minority with a gesture 
of contempt, he murmurs 
Agathon’s saying to himself. 
Of course he does not know 
who Agathon was or that he 
said it. He merely puts the 
question in his own way. Is 
the praise of the learned more 
soothing than a vast popu- 
larity? Only for a moment 
does his opinion waver. He 
turns over the pages of an 
illustrated paper; he cons a 
dozen articles in which his last 
yachting cruise is described 
(with photographs) ; and bring- 
ing his honest fist down upon 
the table with a bang, he ex- 
claims: “Surely a million and 
ninety -three thousand good 
judges are better than a few 
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fools ! 
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DREYFUS is again condemned. 
Five French officers have de- 
cided that he has done, what 
all the efforts of the French 
generals have failed to prove him 
to have done. This is plainly 
the opinion of the five officers 
themselves. For if guilty, his 
act was without exception one 
of the most deliberate, base, 
and sordid that ever appeared 
in the annals of crime, and with- 
out shadow of palliation. Yet 
the same officers have found 
that there are “extenuating 
circumstances”! That they 
have done so can never be ex- 
plained except in one way. 
They could not resist their 
superior officers who gave them 
the “Consigne,” naively ex- 
Mercier 


pressed by General 
with an effrontery never ex- 
celled—“ One of us is guilty; 
I, General Mercier, or Dreyfus. 


As it is not I, well ” This 
was but a repetition of his con- 
duct in anticipation of the first 
court - martial, when he pro- 
claimed the guilt of Dreyfus 
before he had been put on his 
trial Again, and before the 
second trial, he repeats himself 
m the outrageous form just 
quoted. He knew his power, 
he and his coadjutors with 
him. He could drive five 
officers of lower rank to decide 
the issue as he desired. They 
have done it. But they have 
done it in such a way as to 
make it plain that they had in 
the doing to abandon reason 
and common-sense. Whatever 
the future may bring forth, this 
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verdict, with the falsehood de- 
liberately appended to it of 
“extenuating circumstances,” 
will stand recorded in history 
aS an unconscious confession. 
No verdict with such a qualifica- 
tion could have been returned 
by men to whom guilt such as 
is implied in an affirmative 
answer to the question put to 
them was proved, unless they 
were men devoid of honesty or 
devoid of reason. That is clear 
and undeniable. 

It is plain that those who ex- 
pected the new court-martial to 
recondemn Dreyfus did not do 
so because they honestly ex- 
pected that the case could be 
proved against him, but because 
they thought that the court 
would proceed on the “away- 
with - such-a-fellow-from - the- 
earth” mode. By this the 
honour of the Army was to 
be upheld!!! Are such men 
devil-possessed or mad? One 
specimen may suffice to show 
that these words are not those 
of exaggeration. On 12th July, 
a month before the first sitting 
of the court-martial, the follow- 
ing appeared in Rochefort’s 
paper :— 

“The judges of the court-martial 
ought before all to impress upon them- 
selves the conviction that the terrible 
combat they are going to open against 
all the enemies of France may be for 
them the most glorious that any army 
ever undertook upon a field of battle. 
On the other hand, the acquittal of a 
traitor, whose crime was never doubt- 
ful for an instant, will constitute for 
them the most shameful defeat that 
ever our military history can register.” 


(Italics added.) 
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This is plain speaking: You 
must, if need be, yield your- 
selves to be faithful sons of 
the Father of Lies, that the 
Church and the Army, calling 
themselves the nation, may 
give a coup de massue to the 
Jews, and the Army may keep 
its honour ! 

It is always noble in a soldier 
to fight bravely for the honour 
of his army, and the court-mar- 
tial, if that was their duty, have 
fought bravely and nobly and 
unscrupulously, which is what 
they were invited to do. Ac- 
cordingly Drumont heads his 
article on the verdict. with 
“Vive Armée!” and “A Bas 
les Juifs!” and cries aloud not 
of justice done, but of “ vic- 
tory” achieved : “ L’ Armée s’est 
dressée;.. . quivive? France” 
—adding five marks of exclama- 
tion—and Judet declares that 
“les juges de Rennes ont remis 
Ils ont 


les choses en place. 
effectivement établi l’ordre et 


sauvé la Patrie.” And to 
crown all, the judgment of 
Rennes is spoken of as a new 
“ Austerlitz.” All this is hor- 
rible in its cynicism, displaying 
an utter absence of a sense of 
what justice is. 

The judgment was preceded 
by a campaign of the most 
unscrupulous character. The 
tone of France as indicated 
by the French Press, Cleri- 
cal, Imperialist, Royalist, and 
Nationalist, from the ultra- 
montane, whether political or 
religious, down to the infidel 
and revolutionary extremists, 
since the time when [Affaire 
Dreyfus began to agitate so- 
ciety, and till now, is such as to 
cause men of all nationalities 
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and of all creeds to look on with 
amazement and shame. In all 
countries of the world, from 
ultra-autocratic Russia to ultra- 
democratic America, reproba- 
tion has been expressed in the 
most distinct terms, and in all 
organs of public opinion, how- 
ever divided on political ques- 
tions. Those who love France 
most have been as emphatic as 
others in calling attention to 
the evil which must ensue from 
the terrible departure from prin- 
ciple which marks the action 
of prominent men in France, 
military, literary, and political. 
But as they scornfully reject 
the interposition of men of light 
and leading throughout the 
world, as they repudiate the 
warnings of their best friends, 
and declaim against any inter- 
ference in their management of 
their own affairs, it remains 
only now for those in other 
countries who recognise the 
importance of France in the 
world, to make certain that 
their own countrymen do not 
remain ignorant of what the 
France of to-day is, for such 
knowledge is essential to a 
sound judgment as to how and 
with what reserves international 
associations with her are to be 
maintained, and their moral im- 
portance weighed in the scales 
of sound policy. For it is cer- 
tain that if our own people do 
not know what France now is, 
politically, religiously, and mor- 
ally, it is a possible result that 
the policy of Great Britain in 
relation to international inter- 
course might be misdirected. 
In this country there is no 
situation more serious for @ 
Government than that, when it 
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has to deal with foreign affairs, 
the electorate, which has now 
so much in its power, should 
not know what is the general 
condition of any great State, 
our relations with which come 
into question. 

The writer can say, from 
direct experience, how difficult 
it must be for the average 
citizen of this country to know 
the France of to-day, if he is 
left to his own study of the 
matter from the current news 
of the breakfast-table. Hav- 
ing with somewhat wearisome 
labour gone through a course of 
study of Drumont, of Roche- 
fort, and of Judet, three typ- 
ical representatives of French 
journalism, and having noted 
much in the utterances of 
others, many things have been 
learned which cannot come to 
the mind of those who take their 
knowledge of foreign affairs 
from our Own newspapers. 
For these fulfil their duty in 
supplying news, and clothe it 
in that moderate language 
which makes it readable to 
people of moderation. More- 
over, they are as scrupulous in 
publishing the news of events 
which are not favourable to 
the general sentiment they 
hold, as in giving to the 
world what tends towards the 
triumph of their own partic- 
war principles. While natur- 
ally giving prominence to the 
latter, they neither withhold 
nor falsify the former. And 
whatever news is published, 
men’s motives are not attacked, 
hor their private characters 
besmirched, in any but very 
Tare cases,—the exceptions 
which prove the rule. 
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The case is exactly the oppo- 
site in France now. It is only 
necessary to turn over a few 
numbers of the ‘Libre Parole,’ 
‘L’Intransigeant,’ and the ‘Petit 
Journal’—the newspapers of the 
persons above named—and other 
journals of similar views, to 
see the difference. Anything 
more unscrupulous, base, and 
abominable than the conduct 
of the editors of these journals 
is inconceivable. It is a dis- 
grace to civilisation. One of 
the painful features is that 
men like Drumont, Rochefort, 
Millevoye, and Beaurepaire, 
all men of the world, should 
believe, and, more painful still, 
should rightly believe, that 
their modes, which are abhor- 
rent to all decency, will never- 
theless make them and their 
works popular with a great 
mass of their countrymen. 
Things are said and done, and 
evidence is suppressed and gar- 
bled, in a manner which would 
ruin the reputation of any 
writer, and make his literary 
property bankrupt in any coun- 
try where honourable conduct 
is expected of public men. 
If it be true, as they assert, 
that their circulation is enor- 
mous — the ‘Petit Journal’ 
boasts of an issue of more 
than a million daily—then it 
is equally true that a daily 
pabulum of falsified news and 
morally poisonous matter is 
being served out as mental 
food to a vast number of 
Frenchmen, which can have no 
other effect than to lower moral 
tone, to rouse the meanest and 
the basest of passions, and to 
prepare the way for moral, 
political, and national disaster 
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to a race which once was great. 
These are strong words, and it 
must require strong grounds to 
justify them. Such can be best 
found by direct reproduction, 
so that the reader can form his 
own opinion. What is to be 
said on this matter will there- 
fore be verified by quotation, 
and those who read will under- 
stand that the words are ver- 
batim and direct from the 
newspapers themselves wher- 
ever the proper commas are 
used to indicate quotation. 
Let a few specimens be culled 
from the three journals already 
referred to, and from the ‘ Petit 
Caporal,’ the ‘Gaulois,’ and the 
‘Echo de Paris.’ During the 
trial, the accused, who, accord- 
ing to all the laws of justice 
and good feeling, should be pro- 
tected from assertion of his 


guilt, was spoken of daily as “le 


traitre,” “le hideux chenapan,” 
“Je maudit youpin,” “le tapir 
de Rennes,” and in open blas- 
phemy, “le Christ des Traitres.” 
If the French is quoted, it is 
because in many of the words 
to be reproduced it will be more 
decent to give them thus, and 
because translation may not 
give the full intent of the words. 
Readers can, with the aid of 
a dictionary, verify the dis- 
cretion of avoiding the use of 
English in some cases, if 
indeed some of the words are 
not excluded from respectable 
lexicons. The Ministry, sup- 
posed to be favourable to re- 
vision, is “La Turpide Boule- 
de - Juif Administration; les 
chenapans a la solde de. la 
Juiverie; du Syndicat de Franc- 
fort et du Cabinet Dreyfus done 
la caisse et commune; des fili- 
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bustiers 4 la solde de lor Juif; 
canailles dépourvus de pudeur 
et de sens moral.” M. Millerand 
is “un Youpin Honteux, un 
Faussaire, et un Demi-Juif.” 
M. Delclassé is “ce Soudard 
Passé maitre en Felonies.” 
General Gallifet is “1]’assas- 
sin; vide cuvette; lapin frois- 
sard; massacreur; gentilhomme 
de Ghetto; morticole ; soudard 
brutal et feroce; comme les bétes 
puantes.” M. Prepensé is “1’ab- 
cés mal crevé.” The head of the 
State, M. Loubet, is “Complice ” 
of the traitors, and “un Lache 
viscueux.” Colonel Picquart is 
“lAffreux; le Ehonté Fabricant 
du Petit Bleu ; le Faux Temoin ; 
le Felon.” The Court of Cassa- 
tion is “un Cours vieillée dans 
la Forfaiture”; MM. Loew, 
Manan, and Bard, some of its 
chief members, are held up 
to execration along with the 
other judges as “leurs Col- 
légues en Trahison”’; and the 
writer announces that “nous 
aurons le droit, dont nous user- 
ons largement, de les déclarer 
convaincu de prevarication et 
de parjure.” Even the ac- 
cused’s counsel have to take 
their share of Billingsgate. 
Maitre Demange is a “Fum- 
iste,” and “]’Avocat du Traitre ; 
Tartufe.” Maitre Labori is a 
“Grand Hurleur; le Limier; 
Labori - la - Gueule; la _ plus 
odieuse Figure de la Bande de 
Coquins et de Sans Patrie.” 
All this is abominable enough, 
but these Frenchmen, who be- 
long to a nation that boasts of 
its politeness, go a step further. 
So low has French taste sunk, 
and so utterly devoid of common 
decency is its journalism, that 
even in its news columns, giving 
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the passing events of the day, 
the same words are used. Is it 
necessary to refer to a Cabinet 
Council, in no way connected 
with the Dreyfus Case, the 
report will commence, “The 
Dreyfus Ministry,” or ‘The 
Administration of Treason met 
yesterday at the Elysée, when 
the following matters were con- 
sidered.” Daily the report of 
the Dreyfus Trial is headed in 
large capital letter, “Le Process 
du Traitre.” That part of the 
report which gives the evidence 
of Colonel Picquart is headed 
in large type, “Le Faussaire 
Picquart,” and a paragraph be- 
gins with, “ Picquart ment.” In 
similar news columns, Dreyfus 
is spoken of as “Le Tapir de 
l'Tle du Diable,” M. Reinach is 
alluded to as “le Chimpanzée.” 
It is unnecessary to multiply 
examples, which show that the 
reporters are instructed and en- 
couragéd to insert abusive epi- 
thets in their news columns, 
even in relation to a judicial 
process. Can it be possible to 
go lower than that? 

What does all this portend? 
We have high authority upon 
the subject. It is that which 
comes out of the mouth that 
defiles. If these writers are in 
truth the mouth of France, as 
by their popularity they seem 
to be, then she is defiled indeed, 
her civilisation shown to be a 
mere external skin, veneering 
a body corrupt, decaying, and 
ready to perish. For there is 
no sign as certain of moral 
degradation than is the habit- 
ual use of language which is 
brutal, and speaks of malice 
and hatred, and its acceptance 
as a matter of course in the 
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society’ in which it is uttered. 
Deliberate daily and invariable 
use of foul language is impos- 
sible where personal and social 
purity are a true power among 
men. The brutal and abomin- 
able must be purged out by the 
rebuke of social integrity, or it 
must leaven the whole lump, 
and society return to barbarism. 

As regards the vile character 
of the attacks made on persons, 
it is a noticeable and exception- 
ally painful featurethat in every 
case where any prominent man 
throws his influence into the 
scale against them, these writers 
and speakers, leaders in religion, 
in politics, and in social affairs, 
not content with calling them 
by the foulest general epithets, 
of which specimens have been 
given above, spend labour in 
raking up every story that can 
tend to show that a father, or 
a grandfather, or an uncle had 
something against him, and use 
this as a weapon to destroy the 
personal influence of a man 
whose own self-made position 
gives weight to his sayings and 
his acts. In a word, it is plain 
that in France a man may ex- 
pect to be a power in public 
opinion, and to accomplish his 
ends amid the applause of his 
fellows, if he makes it his daily 
practice to hit below the belt, 
and to use weapons which are 
dipped in poison. 

It may serve as a fair speci- 
men of the tone of such French- 
men, to quote here a few 
passages from their writings, 
following closely upon the de- 
cision of the Court of Cassation. 
They are in different styles, the 
brutal, the sarcastic, and the 
highflown, all equally pointless 
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and equally ridiculous; but they 
each and all breathe an implac- 
able hatred and a cruelty 
beyond words. Rochefort, who 
had announced, immediately 
after the judgment of the Court 
of Cassation, that he knew all 
along that its members could 
be bought with the gold of the 
syndicate of treason, and who 
had stated that if Dreyfus was 
to be brought home, the author- 
ities would find it difficult to 
get an iron box made strong 
enough to protect the “scound- 
rel” from patriotic fury on 
landing, thus expressed himself 
in ‘L’Intransigeant,’ after the 
formation of the new Govern- 
ment :— 


“ When one thinks that this hideous 
reconciliation [of politicians] is due, 
as regards those who have brought it 
about, to the necessity of saving a 
base Jew with repulsive beard, with 
lumpy lips, and an elephantine nose 
on which the whole of France is sus- 
pended for the last two years, one 
asks oneself in what country we are 
and under what zone we live.” ! 


And again, writing on the very 
first day of the trial in the 
same paper :— 


“Ts it truly possible? It is because 
of this scorpion, of this being almost 
as much deformed in physique as in 
moral, of this bird of the night with 
crooked beak and glassy eye, that 
France has been shaken to her depths 
for the last two years !” 


And he goes on to speak of his 
“repugnant face,” and calls 
him the “ineffable tapir of 
Rennes.” 
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Drumont, the anti-Semite, who 
is ever crying “A bas les juifs!” 
thus apostrophises the men of 
France immediately after the 
arrival of Dreyfus :— 


‘* Now you have your Dreyfus, your 
noble and sympathetic scoundrel, 
Have his portrait mounted on your 
scarf-pins, have him installed at the 
military club, in the rooms occupied 
by Marchand and his officers, raise a 
statue to him even before his pure 
spirit has gone aloft to join that of 
Judas. Exalt him to the rank of a 
general, make him a Commander of 
the Legion of Honour.” 


Millevoye, a man greatly 
thought of as a littérateur, in 
an article in the ‘Patrie, 
headed “The Traitor’s Return,” 
offers this flight of elegant 
fancy, apropos of the prisoner’s 
arrival in a storm :— 


“ Dreyfus, a scoundrel (gredin), a 
sinister bird of evil omen, against 
whose return sky, ocean, and sea- 
shore protested. The grand voice of 
the tempest thundered against him. 
The wind that blew from France 
slapped the traitor in the face, and 
was the echo of the tempest of anger 
that rages in every true French 
heart.” 


He calls him “Judas,” and 
predicts that “he will have a 
pleasant time in France, s0 
pleasant that he will regret 
Devil’s Island.” 

Such is French journalism 
to-day. Let the reader bring 
the question home to himself 
by supposing that in this coun- 
try it had been found by the 
highest tribunal in the land 





1 It may be well to give this elegant passage in the original, that it may lose 
none of its point: ‘‘Quand on songe que ce hideux rapprochement est df pour 
ceux qui l’ont opéré, A la necessité de sauver un ignoble juif, 4 la barbe repous- 
saute, aux lévres lippues, et au nez éléphantesque, duquel toute la France est 
pendu depuis deux ans, on se demande dans quel pays nous sommes et sous quel 


zone nous vivons.” 
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that there had been in a judg- 
ment a miscarriage of justice 
which must cause it to be set 
aside, and the matter reopened, 
and that thus a poor prisoner 
who had suffered for more than 
four years a punishment which 
few men could have had the 
moral force to survive, was to 
have his case _ reconsidered. 
How long, whatever the read- 
er’s own ideas might be, would 
his subscription to a journal in 
which words like these appeared, 
be continued? Yet such is the 
daily literary food provided for 
hundred of thousands—the cat- 
erers themselves would say 
millions—of Frenchmen in that 
France which thinks herself 
the centre of civilisation. It is 
a spectacle to make gods weep, 
and men despair of their race. 
What its effect upon society 
will be, it may be difficult to 
estimate ; but whether great or 


small, it must be pernicious. 
There is reason to fear that 
it to some extent reflects the 
sentiment of many in France. 
Monsieur Clemenceau relates 
how a friend frankly told him 


that if he were to sit on a 
court to try Dreyfus a second 
time, he would convict him 
although he knew him to be 
innocent, presumably upon the 
strength of the old maxim that 
the safety of the State must be 
the first consideration, and that 
if for that safety there is 
necessity that the individual 
shall be destroyed, then let him 
perish. The maxim is a sound 
one when soundly applied, but 
surely it requires a diseased 
and brutalised imagination be- 
fore men can be found unblush- 
ingly to call for its application 
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in the administration of justice. 
Paramount necessity may re- 
quire a temporary cessation of 
the operation of the civil law, 
but that is quite a different 
thing from Justice being herself 
called on to do unjustly in the 
exercise of her normal functions. 
It is indeed a novel application 
of the interest of the State being 
supreme to hold that a legal 
tribunal, sitting to exercise its 
ordinary functions, ought to 
perjure itself and bring in a 
verdict without or against evi- 
dence, because some generals 
who have taken a wrong course 
must be supported in wrong- 
doing for the sake of the “ Hon- 
our of the Army,” and should 
send an innocent man to a cruel 
fate because those who are 
themselves guilty of having had 
him convicted already on false 
testimony have a personal in- 
terest to escape punishment, 
and they therefore are entitled 
to invoke the aid of the Suprema 
Lex. If the safety of the nation 
hangs upon a cord so rotten as 
this, she must, and that soon, 
fall into the abyss. If this is 
the outcome of French “Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,” it 
gives point to the epigrammatic 
additions added after these 
words upon a public building 
in Paris in 1848 by some hand 
guided by a prophetic inspira- 
tion :— 
‘‘ Liberté—‘ de mal faire’ 

Egalité —‘ dans la misére’ 

Fraternité — ‘comme Cain et son 

frére,’” 

But that which is by far the 
most atrocious feature is the 
open avowal that the campaign 
against Dreyfus is not merely 
that he may be convicted and 
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crushed, but that in him a blow 
may be struck at the Jews in 
France as a body. In France, 
the nominal home of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, the 
enmity to the Jew has assumed 
the proportions of a crusade. 
This culte is embodied in M. 
Max Regis, who showed his 
idea of what freedom is by pro- 
claiming, amid thunders of as- 
sent and showers of bouquets, 
“Let us water the Tree of 
Liberty with the blood of the 
last Jew,” a hint which the 
mob was not slow to act upon. 


“ Their houses and their synagogues 
were looted and set on fire ; Spanish 
viragos with whips seized Jewish 
female children and scourged them 
naked through the streets ; sick Jews 
were cast helpless out of the hospital ; 
women were dragged by the hair 
through the city; their husbands 
were clubbed to death before their 
eyes ; their children refused admission 
by the popularly elected mayors to 
the public schools ; their shops boy- 
cotted ; the public markets closed to 
them by threats and violence ; their 
customers insulted and maltreated.” 


And lest it should be said 
that these horrors were local 
and not typical of French terri- 
tory, the following passages 
are selected from the papers 
of Rochefort and Drumont. 
‘L’Intransigeant’ puts the mat- 
ter boldly :— 


“TL’Affaire Dreyfus est devenue une 
question de race.” 


Drumont gives in large type, 
as a substitute for a leader, a 
speech spoken at the Anniver- 
saire de Morés, in which, amid 
enthusiastic cries of “A mort 
les Juifs,” he compared the 
Jewish race to “le Ténia, le 
Ver solitaire, limmonde et ter- 
rible parasite qui ruine Ilor- 
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ganisme.” And after giving a 
heartrending picture of a child 
growing pale, emaciated, and 
perishing, and of the failure to 
effect a cure unless the whole 
was eradicated, the worm whose 
head had been left re-forming 
itself and destroying life, he 
concludes by saying,— 

“This is the picture of the actual 
situation. Here is the head of the 
horrible animal which gnaws us, 
which it is necessary to expel from 
society (le corps social), and that 
head, it is the Jew. If we desire 
restored health, it is necessary to 
have out the head of the Tenia. [It is 
necessary to give the rest in French.] 
Détruire le parasite qui nous mange, 
porter le fer rouge dans le chancre 
qui nous tue, voila ndtre ceuvre, mes 
chers camarades.” 

One feels impelled to ask— 
Are we going back to the re- 
ligious intolerance and heathen 
cruelty of the middle ages? Are 
they again asserting themselves 
in the hearts of Christian men 
and of men who in folly boast 
that they are enlightened be- 
yond what the Gospel can teach? 
Is this to be the outcome of the 
much-vaunted progress of sci- 
ence and civilisation? Are we 
coming to a time when we shall 
be open to the reproach of the 
ancient orator crying aloud— 

‘¢ Liberty is a truth, and not a name, 

Ye men of Athens” ? 


It must be confessed that if 
France to-day symbolises the 
condition of the world, then 
there is much to fear for the 
future. If what is now spring- 
ing up rankly in France is ger- 
minating throughout the world, 
then the beginning of a new 
century may be a rude one, & 
terrible shaking, the end of 
which no human foresight can 
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predict. Whether it be so or 
not, that which is now seen in 
France, if it leads to a de- 
structive fall of a national 
tower of Siloam, should cause 
all other nations to look in- 
wards with a single eye, search- 
ing whether this boasted light 
of civilisation may not, as per- 
verted by human conceit and 
self-confidence, have become a 
light of which it may be said, 
“How great is that darkness.” 

After what has been said and 
quoted, it will not surprise the 
reader to learn that the mem- 
bers of the court-martial of 
Rennes were at the time of the 
commencement of the trial 
lectured as tu their duty, and 
warned that if any member 
committed the “weakness of 
acquitting, he could not for the 
rest of his life show himself 
before his comrades”; and that, 
when M. Labori was _ shot, 


Rochefort and Drumont, acting 
plainly in concert, alleged that 
Labori had got up a sham 
attack—“ une petite comédie,” 
and sneered at him as “1’assas- 
siné- problématique,” and de- 


nounced him “le faux 
assassiné, ” 

The proceedings at the trial 
of Rennes were such as might 
have been expected in a coun- 
try where so diseased a moral 
condition in the body politic as 
Is disclosed above shows itself 
from day to day. A more 
lamentable travesty of justice 
never was seen. After wearily 
wading through the so-called 
evidence, it can be said with 
certainty that at least two- 
thirds of what is recorded as 
proof has no characteristic of 
evidence about it, either as re- 


as 
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gards its intrinsic features or 
the manner in which it was 
presented. Generals and other 
witnesses, instead of giving evi- 
dence in answer to questions, 
made long speeches, arguing on 
the importance or effect of their 
own and other evidence, ex- 
pressing their individual views 
as to the guilt of the accused, 
making attacks on the personal 
character of others in regard to 
matters in no way pertinent to 
the inquiry, called for “la par- 
ole” as they would in a de- 
bating society whenever they 
thought fit, and under cover of 
the “parole” spoke of other 
witnesses as liars, and argued 
elaborately against the effect 
of sworn testimony, produced 
letters out of their pockets from 
persons not called as witnesses, 
and therefore free from cross- 
examination, and demanded 
successfully that such letters 
should be received as sufficient 
to justify the setting aside of 
evidence given upon oath. The 
Commissary of the Government, 
instead of conducting the prose- 
cution, sat by, never putting a 
single question, leaving the wit- 
nesses to pour out with Gallic 
volubility whatever assertions 
or comments they chose, and 
allowing witnesses to ask any 
questions they thought proper ; 
and the judges also sat by, per- 
mitting all these and countless 
other irregularities to go on, 
except when occasionally the 
president would interrupt and 
rebuke the witnesses for the de- 
fence for doing as was being 
done by the witnesses for the 
prosecution, and refuse to put 
questions of counsel much more 
relevant and pertinent than the 
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great mass of what was brought 
forward against the prisoner. In 
short, witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion had accorded to them more 
than the rights of cross-exam- 
ining counsel, and the counsel 
for the defence had their rights 
arbitrarily curtailed. The wit- 
nesses were called at haphazard, 
prosecution and defence being 
mixed up together. Almost at 
the close of the trial a witness 
for the prosecution was called 
without notice to the defence, 
to prove hearsay statements of 
a most important character in 
an incompetent manner, and 
when the defence asked leave 
to have the witnesses called 
whose statements were in ques- 
tion, the demand was curtly 
negatived, thus shutting out 
the best and only competent 
evidence. 

One incident of the trial is 
most illustrative and amusing. 
General Mercier was allowed at 
the witness-bar to say that M. 
Freycinet said that General 
Jamont had said that, from in- 
formation of what others had 
said—four hearsays one after 
the other, and after all only 
hearsays of on dits—he could 
say that 35,000,000 of francs 
had been provided by Germany 
and England to carry on the 
Dreyfus case, and to malign 
him and the other generals. 
Of course neither M. Freycinet 
nor General Jamont ever said 
anything of the kind; but of 
course again, if a general says 
anything was said by any one 
else, it must be true, both that 
it was said and that it is fact. 

Speaking of General Mercier 
—he is the typical man, the 
Deux ex machind of the Affaire, 
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and it may not be unprofitable 
to conclude by testing what is 
its character on the General 
Staff side, by putting him to 
the test. It is not necessary 
for the organs of any Syndicate 
of Treason to bribe newspapers 
to tell lies about him. The 
truth is amply sufficient for his 
case, although all along General 
Mercier has shown by his actions 
that the truth is not enough 
for the case of Dreyfus. Under 
his generalship of the anti- 
revision forces, there has been 
much mining and _sapping 
underground, and the counter- 
mining to defeat it has been 
difficult and laborious. Up to 
the present time the counter- 
mining has been fairly success- 
ful. Many forgeries and frauds 
have been engineered to destroy 
Dreyfus, General Mercier having 
been a leading sapper in lay- 
ing and trying to fire them. 
Fifteen forgeries have already, 
though well concealed, been un- 
earthed, and their fuses damped, 
and the frauds exposed have 
been countless. General Mer- 
cier’s first mining operation con- 
sisted in an outrage upon justice 
by secretly communicating docu- 
ments, under cover of his au- 
thority as Minister of War, to 
a court-martial, behind the backs 
of the prisoner and his coun- 
sel, and of his own colleagues 
—the principal document, as 
he knew, or could and should 
have known, being one which 
would not stand the test of in- 
vestigation by the defence, as it 
had no reference to Dreyfus, and 
even if it might have had, did 
not bear to have, and even if it 
did, could not be evidence 
any sense. Another document 
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was an argumentative paper, 
which he must have known 
could not be laid secretly be- 
fore the Court without crimin- 
ality, because the prisoner and 
his advisers were entitled to 
hear and answer arguments 
adduced against him. Next, 
he having thus put a docu- 
ment before the court illegally, 
corruptly used his powers as 
a Minister of State to cause it 
to be removed from the dossier 
of the proceedings of a court 
of justice and delivered up to 
him, and he then destroyed it. 
Later, in 1897, when he saw 
an agitation arising in favour 
of revision, and found that 
there was at the War Office 
a copy of this argumentative 
paper, he, although no longer 
Minister of War, and having 
no right to papers deposited 
there, succeeded by his influ- 
ence over subordinate officers 
in obtaining delivery of the 
copy. This copy he also de- 
stroyed. He defends this by 
the impudent assertion that 
the paper laid under his official 
orders before the court was his 
private property (!), and then 
with consummate effrontery ac- 
cuses a witness of falsehood, 
who gives his recollection of 
it, He surreptitiously and 
illegally obtains and destroys 
the evidence, and then asks 
that his word—speaking from 
memory—shall be taken as to 
what it contained to discredit 
the whole of the evidence of 
another witness, who has never 
acted corruptly. 

Further, when the affaire 
Dreyfus was brought before 
the French Parliament, on No- 
vember 18, 1896, the Minister of 
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War, General Billot, made this 
statement on the Dreyfus court- 
martial: “Justice was then 
done. The preliminary instruc- 
tion of the case, the argument, 
the judgment, were all conducted 
conformably to the rules of mili- 
tary procedure, ... the court- 
martial, regularly composed, was 
regular in its deliberations.” 
(Italics added.) 

These statements must have 
been made with General Mer- 
cier’s authority, for he was the 
responsible Minister at the time, 
from whom General Billot must 
have got his information, But 
even if it were otherwise, he 
knew that the statements were 
made. From the moment that 
he gave the authority, or in 
knowledge of the statements 
remained silent, he ceased to 
be an honourable man. He 
was particeps to an absolute 
falsehood in regard to his own 
actions. When brought to bay 
as a witness, both in the Zola 
trial and in the Court of Cassa- 
tion, he refused to say anything 
upon the subject. At last he had 
to confess the truth at Rennes. 

Lastly, on the morning of 
the Rennes trial he once more 
committed a gross and a double 
fraud. General Chamoin, who 
had come down in charge of 
the secret dossier, was com- 
pelled to confess that General 
Mercier had privately handed 
to him at the door of the court 
a document, and induced him 
to smuggle it into the secret 
dossier. This was fraud No. 1. 
The document itself was, as 
General Chamoin admitted he 
discovered on examining it, a 
grossly false document—fraud 
No. 2—and General Mercier 

20 
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had to confess that it had 
been sent to him by Colonel 
du Paty de Clam, the hero of 
the incident of the false beard 
and blue spectacles, the clandes- 
tine meetings with Esterhazy, 
the apocryphal veiled lady, and 
the Speranza forgeries ! 

This is the general in whom 
the “honour of the French 
army” is embodied, and whose 
success as prosecuting counsel 
has resulted in Dreyfus being 
once more unjustly condemned. 
This is the man round whose 
carriage excited mobs scream 
“Vive Mercier!” “ Vive 
Armée!” and who is called 
the “Saviour of its Honour” 
in public journals—this man 
who legally is a felon. 

Well may we recall Sir 
Walter Scott’s pithy words in 
‘Peveril’: “ Alas! as well may 
you ask a hungry lion to feel 
compassion as a prejudiced and 
furious people to do justice.” 

Time will have its revenges. 
The Nemesis of history is inex- 
orable. General Mercier and 
his friends will surely find their 
true place. Meanwhile, let all 
men who love the truth remem- 
ber those who have heroically 
stood up in face of a gang of 
cowardly conspirators against 
justice, and have sacrificed their 
promising careers upon the 
altar of honour. While their 
ignorant and vain countrymen 
cry “A bas!” after them, let 
Picquart and Hartman, Frey- 
stitter, Bruyére, de Fond 
Lamotte, and those others who 
have braved the real syndicate 
—that of the generalissimos— 
be assured that their noble cour- 
age will not be forgotten by men 
to whom truth and justice are 
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dear. They have been brave, 
as the two officers who declined 
to perjure themselves by joining 
in returning a verdict against 
truth have been brave. All 
these have faced bitter caste 
obloquy and the howls of the 
ignorant and the _ truculent, 
and possibly professional ruin. 
Let them be sure that history 
will do them justice, as it will 
to Captain Dreyfus, who has 
been brave above heroes, and 
most of all in that he has ever 
resisted the temptation to ex- 
press himself with bitterness of 
his chiefs or his country, under 
wrongs that are unspeakable. 
He, poor man, is a wreck; but, 
sad as his fate has been, he is 
a noble wreck, to be ever re- 
membered: the man who re- 
fused the tendered pistol, and, 
stimulated by the splendid 
courage of a loving wife, bore 
unflinchingly the ~ horrors of 
worse than savage cruelty, with 
a mind rising above the gradual 
destruction of his body, that 
honour might be restored to 
his children. It is restored; 
for the civilised world rejects 
with scorn the judgment of the 
five, and bids him know that 


he has not endured in vain. 
a 


een a 
One word in ‘regard to events 
which have happened since the 


judgment. The outburst of in- 
dignation, which was natural, 
and indeed uncontrollable, has 
led to word and action which 
must be regretted, and which 
it is the duty of all who are 
calm to discourage in every 
possible way. It is doimg 4 
grievous wrong to lay the sin 
at the door of France, forgetting 
that the noisy and the base who 
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assume to speak for France are 
a part—alas! a large part, but 
still a part only—of a great 
nation. The best in intellect, 
in culture, and in honour are 
free from the shame of this 
tragic national drama. All men 
should hope that they may yet 
bring their countrymen to a 
better frame of mind, and to 
this end refrain from all unjust 
and exasperating generalisation. 
And let everything be done to 
quell the spirit which cries out 
for reprisals, under whatever 
name. It is ungenerous and 
even silly to talk of doing injury 
to French trade, by refusing to 
buy their goods, and still worse 
by thrusting French people out 
of employment. Such proceed- 


ings are not just, and savour of 
the very spirit which they are 
intended to condemn in others. 
There is no good in them, and 
they may do much evil. 


The 
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weight of any such action must 
fall upon the ignorant industrial 
classes, who cannot know the 
rights and wrongs of public 
questions, and are to be forgiven 
if they are led in a wrong path 
by the educated men to whom 
they look up for leading. 

Above all, let the outcry for 
“boycotting,” whether of trade 
or exhibitions or in social rela- 
tions, be quenched by the influ- 
ence of all right-thinking men. 
A wrong has been done in 
France, but it will not be made 
right by other nations proceed- 
ing to do evil in turn. France 
herself will be much more 
readily led to right the wrong 
if she learns that the remon- 
strances which reach her from 
abroad come from those who 
heartily desire her good, and 
use to her the words not of 
anger and revenge, but of 
pleading and hearty goodwill. 
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OUR 


DEEP SOUTH AFRICAN TROUBLES——REVERBERATIONS FROM LA FRANCE 


CROYANTE——NEWS OF MR PHILLIPS. 


WHEN in July we wrote of 
“the verities and fatalities of 
the Transvaal trouble,” the 
verities were clearer than they 
were afterwards allowed to re- 
main, and the fatalities had a 
good chance of being taken 
into account. At that time it 
seemed to us that three or 
four considerations—all funda- 
mental, all of fact, none alter- 
able, and none mere matters of 
opinion or speculation—should 
determine the conduct of the 
quarrel on our part. The first 


consideration was, that not in 
the Transvaal only, but wher- 
ever in South Africa the British 
flag flies over settled country, 


the population is Dutch as well 
as English; that it is a large 
and fixed and tough population 
of both origins ; and that what- 
ever the course and outcome 
of this quarrel, the Englishman 
and the Africander will still have 
to live together in South Africa. 
“England has duties to the 
Transvaal Outlanders, and their 
performance is a matter of 
course ;”” yet of all the various 
employments of the Power Para- 
mount in South Africa, none 
compares with that of harmon- 
ising, of keeping in unity, the 
two races which possess the 
land far beyond the Transvaal, 
both being the Queen’s subjects. 

It should be remembered 
that the difficulty arose from 
uncontrollable developments— 
from a concatenation of events 


devised by nobody. “Neither 


Briton nor Boer had anything 
to do with placing the gold 
deposits where they were found. 
The underground riches of the 
country, which brought so many 
Outlanders to work the mines, 
were no connivance of either.” 
The British Government could 
not forego the right of its sub- 
jects to settle and trade in the 
country, nor could it set limits 
to the Outlander population. 
And that population being 
what it is, in numbers, in intel- 
ligence, in activity, in political 
habitudes, a reasonable share 
of political privilege could not 
be denied to its settled mem- 
bers. That also was one of 
the fatalities of the case. 
“Transvaal statesmen must 
admit to their minds the cer- 
tainty that the edifice of Gov- 
ernment cannot remain as it 
stands. The pyramid does rest 
on its apex; and left as it is, 
nothing could prevent a sudden 
toppling over before long— 
which would be disaster. If 
the pyramid is not to come 
down with a ruinous crash, it 
must be eased down,” which 
justifies intervention. But when 
we talk of easing down the 
pyramid, we mean that for 
safety’s sake all round, and 
with a proper regard for all 
concerned, the thing shall be 
done by degrees. 

This was written with know- 
ledge that what was afterwards 
called the war-party had come 
into existence some time before, 
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—u small but powerful party, 
that is to say, which proposed 
to bring Transvaal affairs to an 
immediate crisis by demands 
that would settle the future of 
the country as desired, either 
by concession of those demands 
or by war. But it was also 
written in certainty that her 
Majesty’s Government was not 
of this faction. Of course it 
had become clear that a very 
precarious state of things at 
Johannesburg should no longer 
be allowed continuance. Dan- 
gerous from other causes than 
those which Boer fears and 
Boer oppression explained, it 
was a state of things that called 
aloud for remedial measures 
of prevention. These were 
preferred by her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to remedial measures 
of destruction. It may be that 
this preference would not have 
held as a mere matter of senti- 
ment, but choice did not depend 
on anything so simple. It had 
to be settled by forethought, 
calculation, cireumspection, each 
embracing many things beyond 
Transvaal Boers and Transvaal 
Outlanders. It was even 
necessary, of course, to scan the 
whole horizon for possible “ de- 
velopments” and mischances ; 
though nothing was more de- 
cisive, possibly, than the con- 
siderations recalled in the fore- 
going paragraphs. “Blood is 
thicker than water” we say 
when we think of the Outland- 
ers’ wrongs and resolve upon re- 
medial measures of prevention. 
“Blood is thicker than water” 
Says to himself the competent 
British statesman when he 
hears of remedial measures of 
destruction,—remembering that 
Dutchmen are Dutch all 
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through those South African 
communities, that most of them 
live under the Queen’s flag, 
and that the worst thing he 
could do with them, for them, 
or for the British with whom 
they mix in town and village, 
is to inflame the natural hos- 
tility of race. Choose your 
heroic remedy, and that is 
a certain consequence, whether 
the war by which you win be 
light and soon over or long and 
bloody. Choose the other 
course, ease down the pyramid 
by degrees, make gradual the 
revolution which must come, 
whether by quiet or violent 
processes, and you will have 
your own Dutch with you in- 
stead of against you, as plainly 
appears. 

Reason and the nature of 
things assure us that considera- 
tions like these lost no weight 
in the minds of “her Majesty’s 
Servants”; and others there 
were of a more general and 
distant character (but still with 
their bearings on a confused 
war in South Africa) which of 
course weighed with men who, 
in their collective capacity as 
a Government, are responsible 
for the affairs of the Empire as 
a whole. But without pre- 
suming to measure the influence 
of particular considerations, this 
may be said and ought to be 
said: that the Government 
policy, though determinately 
bent upon obtaining for the 
Outlanders a reasonable polit- 
ical status, was anxious not 
merely by word of mouth for a 
peaceful settlement ; had from 
the first no thought of reinsti- 
tuting special rights of interfer- 
ence in the internal freedom of 
the country ; did not take into 
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its designs a forced subversion of 
Boer rule in the Transvaal; in 
short, was not the policy which 
regarded a “clean sweep” of 
the Boer Republic by force and 
arms as a course of action as 
good as the best. And if any- 
thing more need be said on that 
point, it is that a firm reform 
policy without these violent 
aims and adjuncts was the one 
that took the mind and united 
the wish of the whole country : 
Conservatives, Liberals, Radi- 
cals — ninety-nine in every 
hundred of us. There has been 
proof of it. 

But no. There is something 
more to be said, and it lays 
bare the worst of a situation 
that has become extremely 
difficult of amendment, and at 
the same time explains it. 
Even in this country the Gov- 
ernment policy was never clear- 
ly felt, was barely understood 


amidst the roar that helped 
it overmuch, till the Cabinet 
Council of September 8 was 


called. Its obscuration so long 
was very much of a pity, but 
a far worse thing was that 
from first to last—at any rate 
till after the Cabinet Despatch 
had been read and answered 
at Pretoria—what we know as 
the Government policy was 
never believed in at all in the 
Transvaal. Another belief had 
full and exclusive possession of 
every mind there—of course 
in Johannesburg but equally 
in Pretoria, up to and includ- 
ing the President’s. This be- 
lief was that the British Gov- 
ernment had begun upon a 
determination to destroy the 
independence of the Republic 
—therewith, of course, its 
existence ; and that everything 
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intended, everything proposed 
from the Colonial Office, was 
a means and the means of a 
means to that end. 

Of course we all knew that 
such a prepossession existed in 
considerable strength; but its 
blind inveteracy was _ unsus- 
pected till the surprising an- 
swer to the Cabinet Despatch 
arrived. No intelligent soul in 
the Three Kingdoms misunder- 
stood that message. Drafted 
just when the Transvaal dis- 
pute was becoming a snarl in 
all three meanings of a harsh 
noise, a suppressed rattle of 
anger, and an out-and-out 
tangle, it was meant to clear 
and simplify the quarrel, and 
to open a way for such terms 
of settlement as the Transvaal 
Government had shown itself 
willing to agree to. With one 
exception of no great import- 
ance (but more important than 
it looks), its stipulations were 
either incontestable or were 
originally proposals from Pre- 
toria. And there was an omis- 
sion which, considering that 
this was a Cabinet Despatch, 
a message from the Govern- 
ment in committee, ought to 
have put Mr Kruger and his 
colleagues sufficiently at ease 
on the point that distresses and 
angers them most. The suzer- 
ainty claim, the  suzerainty 
claim that rests upon the 
asserted existence of the pre- 
amble to the Convention of 
1881, was dropped—that is to 
say, was not reasserted. If 
the Boer attempt to set up the 
Transvaal Republic as a sov- 
ereign international State was 
stiffly repelled, that was a mat- 
ter of course. The pretension 
is absurd. For there can be 
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no sovereign international State 
in the Transvaal till the ’84 
Convention is torn up, and that 
is the charter of Boer inde- 
pendence in all internal affairs. 
It seems from their reply to 
the Cabinet Despatch that they 
could allow of a five years’ fran- 
chise were they assured of free- 
dom from the dead-and-alive 
preamble claim. Then was it 
not enough to prompt them to a 
different answer to the Govern- 
ment message that this claim 
was omitted from its stipula- 
tions ? Suppose the Cabinet 
unsatisfied that the 1881 pre- 
amble has body enough to 
carry this suzerainty claim ; 
or suppose the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, though technically 
qualified to do so, unwilling to 
advance the dissevered skull of 
a convention in proof that the 
convention lives, what could 


Mr Kruger expect that Gov- 


ernment to do, more than to 
drop the claim silently? Of 
course we speak on supposition, 
not knowing what view Minis- 
ters may take of the matter. 
But whether the Cabinet felt 
that the claim could not be 
sustained, or proposed merely 
to put it in abeyance, or were 
content to send it back to 
limbo considering that a cer- 
tain clause of the ’84 Conven- 
tion gives them all the suzer- 
ainty they desire, they could 
declare none of these reasons 
for excluding it from their 
stipulations. To publish the 
first or third reason would be 
open censure on the Colonial 
Secretary, which Mr Kruger 
knows to be forbidden by all 
rule and order—by public de- 
cency, we might add. Differ- 
ent considerations apply to the 
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second reason; but the Boer 
President might have taken it 
for granted, provisionally at any 
rate, that in dropping suzer- 
ainty the British Government 
had not dropped the claim into 
its sleeve. Apparently? how- 
ever, the Boers were never 
drawn for a moment into this 
line of view. Every line of 
view was closed to their sight 
except that which showed a 
British Government resolved 
upon absorbing the independ- 
ence of their Republic and an- 
nexing its territory. And so 
that well-intentioned, placable 
Cabinet Despatch was responded 
to ignorantly and disappoint- 
ingly. There was good reading 
in it between the lines, but not 
for eyes already charged with 
suspicious interpretations. 

If fairness still holds in 
Britain, however, it will be re- 
membered, has been remem- 
bered, that this suspicion is 
much more a misfortune than a 
fault, and that it had new pro- 
vocations down to the moment 
when the Cabinet Despatch of 
September 8 was_ received. 
That infelicitous peacemaker, 
Mr Conyngham Greene, had 
provided it with fresh incite- 
ments in the very nick; and 
only a little while before he had 
officially confirmed the Boers’ 
distrust of any offer to drop the 
suzerainty claim. As to that 
he told them, “I feel sure her 
Majesty’s Government will not 
and cannot abandon the right 
which the preamble to the Con- 
vention of 1881 gives them, but 
they will have no desire to hurt 
Boer susceptibilities by publicly 
reasserting it so long as no 
reason to do so is given them 
by the Government of the 
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South African Republic.” “In 
short, claim retained in the 
sleeve,” says the Boer to him- 
self, “with intent to produce it 
at the pleasure of the Colonial 
Office.” And so when immedi- 
ately afterwards the British 
Government dropped the suzer- 
ainty claim, but stipulated for 
the five years’ franchise which 
was offered on condition of the 
claim’s abandonment, the Trans- 
vaal Government saw nothing 
in the despatch but the working 
of atrick. They forgot in their 
anger that Mr Greene is not the 
British Government and can- 
not preordain the decisions of 
Cabinet Councils; and so for- 
getting, they went blind to the 
very great probability that our 
Government meant no disap- 
pointment for them in waiving 
the claim. 

And that claim is still the 
festering core of the difficulty 
—now at this time of writing, 
I mean, when the Cabinet is on 
the point of meeting to consider 
the Boer reply to its despatch. 
The Transvaalers cannot believe 
that anything short of their 
existence as a self-governing 
people is aimed at as long as 
the preamble claim is held by 
the Queen’s Government to be 
valid and operative. And is 
that their case alone? Look 
to the Free State. Nobody 
doubts that if we go on to war 
the Free State will fight on 
behalf of the Transvaal. No- 
body doubts that in that event 
the Free State will voluntarily 
place itself in the path of de- 
struction ; and to this hour no- 
body seems to understand why 
it should do so. But that can 
only be seeming, for the reason 
is plain. The Government of 
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the Free State takes this 
course upon clear conviction 
that England aims at destroy- 
ing the independence of the 
Transvaal. Being bound by 
treaty to aid its neighbour 
against any such attack, it 
recognises as just and valid the 
appeal for assistance now ; feel- 
ing at the same time, probably, 
that the subversion of Trans- 
vaal independence would at 
once endanger its own. If the 
Free State means to take the 
field, this must be the explana- 
tion of what, without such con- 
victions, would be madness in- 
deed ; and what the Free State 
thinks of the suzerainty claim 
we may be sure that all Dutch 
South Africa thinks. Thinks, 
but possibly that .is not all. 
It would be no trifling mis- 
fortune if it only thought, 
as already explained. But 
what if we have here some 
further explanation of the re- 
solve which the Free State 
seems to have come to? Is it 
absurd to ask whether the ex- 
traordinary daring of the Free 
State in backing the Transvaal 
is not propped by reliance upon 
backing behind itself ? 

Of course what all Dutch 
South Africa thinks is no proof 
that this claim is invalid, but 
it has much to do with the 
policy of insisting upon it as 
operative and intended to 
operate. We should all agree 
that it ought to be a claim of 
first-rate importance, as well as 
demonstrably sound, if it is to 
be maintained at the cost of 
sucha war as objection to it 
provokes. Both its importance 
and its soundness are disputed : 
as to the second point (which, 
however, naturally comes first), 


‘, 
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these are the indisputable facts. 
This particular suzerainty 
claim is grounded on _ the 
assertion that the preamble 
to the Convention of 1881 
exists, though the rest of the 
Convention was abrogated 
in 1884; for in that pre- 
amble complete independence 
of internal government was 
granted “under the suzerainty 
of her Majesty the Queen.” 
When seeking a new Conven- 
tion in 1884, the Transvaalers 
pressed for the omission of 
these last words, on the plea 
that they introduced a vague, 
general, undefined authority 
over internal government. 
Lord Derby consented to the 
omission, agreeing that the 
word “suzerainty” was am- 
biguous and lent itself to mis- 
understanding. Accordingly, it 
made no appearance in the 
preamble of the 1884 Conven- 
tion nor in any article. At- 
tacked in the House of Lords 
for the omission, Lord Derby 
acknowledged that it was in- 
tentional, and defended the 
intention. Telegraphing to the 
then High Commissioner at the 
Cape, he said, “Convention 
signed, same complete 
independence in the Transvaal 
as in Free State. Conduct 
and control of diplomatic inter- 
course conceded. Queen’s final 
approval of treaties reserved.” 
So the more important terms of 
the *84 Convention were offi- 
cially defined by the Minister 
who made it in substitution for 
the ’81 Convention. Mark more 
particularly, however, that he 
declared the omission of “suzer- 
ainty,” with whatever meanings 
the word may be supposed to 
carry, to have been intentional 
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and deliberate ; and that he 
defended the omission in Par- 
liament. But, while all the 
articles of the 1881 Convention 
were expressly annulled, the pre- 
amble is not mentioned as also 
annulled. Therefore, it is con- 
tended that the preamble was 
retained in existence, and still 
keeps alive the “suzerainty” 
which Lord Derby agreed to 
give up, said he had given up, 
and according to the 1884 pre- 
amble was given up. 

Yet some lawyers aver, 
others as eminent denying it, 
that the ’81 preamble has a 
legal existence. It may be 
brought into court to prove 
that the release which Lord 
Derby agreed to give to the 
Transvaal, and did give, the 
Transvaalers were deceived in. 
And if they were deceived, 
though of course unintention- 
ally, we have a right to reim- 
pose upon them what they and 
we thought abandoned. Such 
is the suzerainty claim which, 
with far greater likelihood than 
anything else, may lead to war 
in South Africa. 

Yet, aswe haveacknowledged, 
it is an extremely difficult matter 
to deal with in the position to 
which affairs have been brought. 
With the best will in the world 
to put away that legal bit of 
paper and stand by Lord 
Derby’s bargain, our Govern- 
ment can hardly “back down” 
so far (that would be the word, 
“back down’) as to announce 
the claim’s abandonment. All 
they can do, apparently, is to 
“drop” it completely out of their 
demands. And we say that 
this should be enough. For the 
Transvaal statesmen may be 
assured that our Government 
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as a Government has no wish 
whatever to take advantage 
of the legal existence of that 
81 preamble, if it be really 
alive. They may be sure that 
there is a much stronger dis- 
position in Downing Street to 
honour Lord Derby’s engage- 
ments as Colonial Minister than 
to do the other thing, whatever 
legal right may be lodged in 
a preamble which could not 
have been left alive with in- 
tention. No: for if with in- 
tention the intention must have 
been chicane and Lord Derby a 
trickster. His convention was 
a cheat and his explanations in 
Parliament elaborate deceits. 
Is that the assertion? And 


would acting on it glorify our 
Imperialism ? 

But all may be settled be- 
fore these words are published 
—peacefully settled, I believe. 


At this moment there seems to 
be but one step between peace 
and war, and the wish for war 
is not yet silenced. But neither 
the wish for war nor for an 
aggressive suzerainty fires the 
heads of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, and it will not be their 
fault if they fail to find a way 
honourably out of a most un- 
promising situation. 

And that can be done with- 
out any damage to the right- 
ful claims of the Outlanders— 
the claims we started from. It 
is well understood by this time 
that every State has a right to 
protect the lawful interests of 
its subjects in every other State, 
convention or no convention. 
But. in the 1884 agreement 
there is a clause directed to 
this end; a clause which runs 
that “all persons, other than 
natives, conforming themselves 
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to the laws of the South African 
Republic, will have full liberty, 
with their families, to enter, 
travel, and reside in the South 
African Republic; they will be 
entitled to hire or possess shops, 
factories” (&c.), “will not be 
subject, in respect of their per- 
sons or property, or in respect 
of their commerce or industry, 
to any taxes, general or local, 
other than those which are or 
may be imposed upon citizens 
of the said Republic.” Here 
all the substantialities of life 
on equal terms are guaranteed. 
The franchise is unmentioned, 
that being a matter in which 
no foreign State (and Mr Cham- 
berlain describes the Transvaal 
and Great Britain as States 
foreign to each other) can in- 
terfere. But a great share of 
the franchise can be had —is 
already secure. What else do 
we see here but the founda- 
tions of peaceful settlement ? 


* i * 


The commotional effect in this 
country of l’affaire Dreyfus, and 
its political consequences what- 
ever they may be, are not its 
only results so far as we are 
concerned in them. It has 
another bearing, immediate, 
direct, and likely to be influen- 
tial where we have a profound 
agitation of our own. 

In France the Roman Catholic 
Church is under strong indict- 
ment for the iniquities of the 
affaire; and the charge is re- 
peated amongst ourselves. The 
accusation is both general and 
particular. The _ particular 
charge is that press and priest- 
hood have shown a_ burning 
animus against Dreyfus from 
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first to last. It was their 
priests that blinded the eyes 
and poisoned the minds of the 
people. The trickery of the 
generals and the dishonesty of 
the judges were sown in Jesuit 
schools. There is scarcely a 
newspaper amongst those which 
claim to be supporters of the 
Catholic idea which has not 
helped to inflame race-hatred 
and religious passion. ‘“ And 
the worst offenders of all are 
those papers which affect to 
be more specially ‘religious’ 
organs—some edited by priests, 
all priding themselves on the 
avowed patronage of the Cath- 
olic hierarchy,” and capable 
of publishing day by day pro- 
scriptive lists and similar in- 
citements to persecution. The 
general accusation comes out 
when it is said that, the present 
generation of Frenchmen being 


frightfully demoralised, one ex- 
planation of the change is their 
return to the influence of the 
priests. 

Now very few of us in Eng- 
land had any knowledge of such 


areturn. We stick to it that 
religion is kept alive in France 
by the women ; that the birth of 
a man-child in that country is an 
addition to France of a congeni- 
tally unreligious person. But 
though that seems to have been 
very near the truth half a cen- 
tury ago, it isnot sonow. Eng- 
lishmen of late middle-age, whose 
youth was passed in France, say 
that no change of sentiment, 
none in Paris of all places, 
strikes them more than this. 
In their time no man went to 
church devotionally, to few men 
did it ever occur that they 
should go at all; while nowa- 
days as many black coats 
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gather there as would do credit 
to a country parish in Eng- 
land. The religion which the 
women never lost has come 
back to their husbands and sons. 
But with religion the priest ; 
and with the priest the priest’s 
ascendancy ; and with his as- 
cendancy the depravation of 
every just and honest instinct 
which laffaire has revealed. 
This is some part of the tale 
which, streaming from France 
itself, echoed in our newspapers 
and sank deep in many a mind. 
For nearly all minds were at- 
tempered to receive it by indig- 
nation and distress, and by 
reports of such villainies in 
groups and swarms of people 
as seemed to need a common ex- 
planation. Several are offered: 
this is one of them; and, natu- 
rally, it is the one that most 
engages the attention of the 
religious in our own land. It 
would do so at any time; it 
does so now for a particular 
reason. All Dissent looking on 
with a reawakened interest in 
its own quarrel with the Baby- 
lonish Woman, the English 
Church is in a turmoil of 
contention between its Catho- 
lics and Protestants. Its Cath- 
olics are English born and 
bred ; nevertheless, every wind 
of suspicion that blows about the 
French priesthood strikes upon 
them with oblique wing. At- 
tention violently called to mark 
the decivilismg work of the 
clericals in France, it rests on 
turning home upon the party, 
called Catholic, about which 
there is so much noise as one 
that would submit the English 
Church to a similar sacerdotal 
caste. The glance is hostile, 
therefore, and of course un- 
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just ; but notable as one of the 
accidental uncontrollable facts 
which modify the relations of 
men and the history of their 
time. “Follow your priest” 
had but a limited meaning, no 
doubt, when it went forth as 
the mot d’ordre of the Anglican 
party that faces to Rome; but 
issued at such a moment, it 
filled every receptive ear that 
heard it with all the signifi- 
cance of which it is capable. 
In the minds of tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands interested 
in the Church quarrel it of 
course struck out an unin- 
tended double entente, with dif- 
ferent effects as the mind was 
sympathetically Catholic or 
Protestant. But it also caught 
the ear of very many others who 
troubled themselves little about 
priestliness or ritual interpreta- 
tion till they were inflamed by 
the excitements of the Dreyfus 
trial. Then by “follow your 
priest” and such-like demonstra- 
tions they were drawn to Church 
affairs at home, and drawn all 
one way. 

It seems impossible to doubt 
that all this will have an im- 
mediate and a considerable 
effect upon clergy and laity 
alike. Am I an ordinary Low 
Church parson? then I am 
more confirmed in my Protes- 
tantism than before. A High 
Churchman inclined to obey 
the Archbishops? then I more 
readily accept their spiritual 
governance. A High Church- 
man of the highest, but yet con- 
siderate of times and seasons? 
then do I lower sail a bit and 
head my bark more palpably 
asquint of Peter’s Port. So it 
must be with my brethren gener- 
ally, I think. And if so with 
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my brethren of “the cloth,” 
how much more the laity! 
“Follow your priest” was, of 
course, addressed to them. In 
what direction they were to go 
after the tinkling bell were 
plainly included in the com- 
mendation: injunction we may 
not call it, to be fair. Now 
we may rely upon it that 
many a ritualist church, and 
that many worshippers in every 
church, find this commendation 
less commendable after three 
months’ reading of the news- 
letters from France. Whether 
the Roman Church in that coun- 
try is not maligned, whether 
she is really the prodigious 
mother of mischief recently por- 
trayed, we do not discuss. 
Enough for our present purpose 
that assertion of the sapping in- 
fluence of priestly teaching there 
comes in by floods at a critical 
moment for our own religious 
institutions. It is believed; it 
gives pause ; revives old doubts, 
renews inquiry, evaporates affec- 
tations, and tarnishes the mere 
gilding of fashion. And inas- 
much as it does any or all of 
these things it will do good. 
The only doubt is as to the 
measure of the good, or (which 
is the same thing) the number 
of minds within the Church 
that are brought to arrest and 
reconsideration. Many they 
must be, and not fewest in the 
ranks of the Church Union 
itself; but yet not so many, we 
may well fear, as to avoid a 
nearer danger than disestablish- 
ment. We hear much about 
that as a possible consequence 
of ritual dispute, but nothing 
of the risk to religion itself 
which must attend an appar- 
ently impending public wrangle 
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over the mysteries of the sacri- 
fice of the mass. We know 
the beliefs and the teaching of 
Anglo-Catholicism as to the Eu- 
charist—the miraculous change 
in the bread and wine of the 
Lord’s Supper; we also know 
the age we live in; and hav- 
ing any sense of reverence, we 
should tremble at the effect 
of the threatened brawl as it 
would be carried on. That is 
to say, in the street, for the 
newspapers bring everything 
into the street; and in terms 
which must be plain to be in- 
telligible—words and phrases 
which almost affright the re- 
ligious mind not hardened to 
them by use even when whis- 
pered in a sacred place, and 
which yet are flung from mouth 
to mouth by disputants on the 
Eucharist as readily as the 
cant-words of law in a law- 
court. And these, as I have 
said, would be bawled in the 
streets, or little better. 
Religion cannot be served in 
that way, in a generation mind- 
fed with smart paragraphs and 
comic cuts, nor by calling it to 
consider the miracle, bringing 
its up-to-date imagination to 
bear upon the results and on 
what happens afterward. Im- 
pious! horrible! The cry must 
out though I burn for it at the 
hands of the English Church 
Union. And this is not the 
only doctrine of miracle that 
would come up for similar con- 
sideration and with like con- 
Sequences when once the inter- 
esting and sensational argu- 
ment began. Mrs Humphrey 
Ward, who lately published a 
Strange, strange letter on the 
subject, knows of two or three 
other miracle doctrines the de- 
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nial of which should not, she 
thinks, exclude their gainsayers 
from communion with the 
Church. The Incarnation, the 
Resurrection, are of these, and 
another which is the dearest of 
all to minds of the Catholic 
temperament ; yet it is to “the 
High Churchmen now pleading 
for liberty” that she appeals. 
“ Will they insist upon freedom 
for their own faiths and prac- 
tices within the Church while 
still denying relief” to those 
who reject all the principal 
affirmations of the Creed? 
They will; earnestly, honestly, 
and solemnly doing so in the 
words of the Friend of Human- 
ity when asked for sixpence by 
a needy knife- grinder. But 
for one reason, it might be sup- 
posed that in pressing her claim 
for admission to the Church, 
Mrs Ward meant to bring the 
argument for Anglican “ in- 
clusiveness” to reductio ad ab- 
surdum. But there was no such 
intention. Ethical promptings 
urge and a philosophic mind 
allows her to seek union with 
a Church which, amongst other 
teaching, teaches what inquiry 
bids her deny, and with her 
and the like of her denial can 
be reverent or even more. But 
force the doctrine and tradition 
she rejects into a public circus, 
strip it for examination before 
boxes, pit, and gallery, and 
judge how much Religion would 
gain. In saying that, however, 
I think more particularly of 
the quarrel over the Euchar- 
istic elements, and what a 
quarrel it would be, fought out 
coram populo, in these days, by 
priests who maintain the mate- 
rial belief. How much edi- 
fication, how much destruction, 
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may be expected from such a 
spectacle—what gain to scoffing 
and what pain to reverent 
spirits. But it is to be ex- 
pected, apparently—forced on 
by Romanising intruders who 
are least likely to be kept in 
check by lessons from la France 
croyante. 


* * * 


On a summer evening, day- 
light ebbing tranquilly from the 
earth, we look up to the violet 
sky so beautifully correspondent 
in tranquillity, and then—the 
blink of a star that is gone 
before vision can be sure that 
it was there to be seen. Of 
most poets we are obliged to 
say that this is much more like 
their first appearance in the 
heavens than that which Keats 
beheld “on looking into Chap- 
man’s Homer.” This kind 


of stars is judged by their light 


alone; and the spark that 
newly starts from the sky may 
be a waxing or a waning 
quantity, constant or incon- 
stant, a nine-day blaze or a 
lasting fire. Rarely can any- 
thing of this be made out for 
a while, even by the keenest 
“watcher of the skies”; and it 
may be that, unknown to him- 
self and to us all, new glasses 
are needed to view the new- 
comer aright. It is not in that 
way, however, that the most 
of our disappointments are ac- 
counted for, though we do con- 
tribute to them by eagerness 
in discovery. 

Our latest hope was, is, the 
greatest ; but it was incomplete 
at the beginning, and so ‘it 
remains. In the early days of 
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last year Mr Stephen Phillips 
published a poetry-book of such 
assertive beauty that every eye 
was caught by it and held. I 
say assertive beauty, because 
that was its distinction among 
books of equal genius. Enter- 
ing into some of these, our 
minds move as in the dim and 
wondering light of dawn, or in 
the clear-obscure of such an 
evening as my first words speak 
of. It is otherwise when we 
look into the little green book 
of poems by Stephen Phillips. 
Without vaunting, without 
glare, without display, its ex- 
cellences lie in noonday light. 
None are doubtful, none fugi- 
tive, none in need of extrica- 
tion, none in shadow even—un- 
less for such shadows as are 
thrown by art. It was this 
quality of openness, and the 
strong resounding march of his 
blank verse, which brought Mr 
Phillips into comparison not 
with the poets of his own time 
but of past generations, and did 
so at once. For the critics had 
no veils to pierce and no new 
taste to feign or acquire; and 
so could take up their harps of 
praise immediately and with 
one accord. 

We ourselves were of the 
party. ‘Maga’ also could tell 
of passages in this small book 
of a hundred pages that march 
with the footfall of the im- 
mortals; of stately lines with 
all the music and meaning of 
the highest poesy; of the charm 
that does not only please but 
captures and commands. But 
with all this there was some- 
thing more to say—a something 
that was a surprise to him that 
said it. While much of Mr 
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Phillips’s book testified to an 
order of genius near to the high- 
est, much else had faults of a 
kind seemingly impossible that 
genius should commit. For if 
there are conceptions and ex- 
pressions which, to turn a cant 
phrase to proper use, bear the 
unmistakable stamp of true 
genius, there are others which 
quite as clearly bear the un- 
mistakable stamp of no-genius— 
that is to say, of what genius is 
not and cannot be. This was 
the difficulty with Mr Phillips’s 
faults, or such of them as were 
of most importance. They 
were not the faults that a man 
of genius may commit with so 
much loss of fortune, so to 
speak, but such as contradict 
his pretensions to genius alto- 
gether. We speak of expressions 
and conceptions not merely un- 
poetic but anti-poetic, the viola- 
tion of all poetic idea ; as when 
the word that brought Lazarus 
from the grave is translated 
into “the special whisper that 
restored’ him, or as the conceit 
of “ Beautiful Death.” 

Well, since then Mr Phillips 
has published no more books, 
nor anything in the magazines 
and journals that I have had 
the luck to see, except two 
pieces printed lately. They are 
short pieces, they are both on 
one subject, and yet within the 
compass of their forty lines or 
thereabout they tell us much 
about the poet himself, and 
just what we wished to know. 
The news is good, and yet it 
is not good. So far as these 
short pieces can inform us, Mr 
Phillips’s poetic faculty is the 
full and lasting fund that could 
not be counted upon with cer- 
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tainty when he first drew upon 
it. Both have fine lines—finely 
conceived, finely expressed, and 
moving with a majesty which 
no other of our younger poets 
has ever attempted. The piece 
first published is an address to 
France, urging her to revenge 
the wrongs of Dreyfus. The 
other is an adjuration to Al- 
mighty God to shower His 
most dreadful punishments on 
France. From the address to 
“the country of the unconquer- 
able Dream” we borrow the 
following lines, of which one is 
weak (the first), all the rest 
extremely powerful, and some 
of them fine enough to be taken 
into common currency as parts 
of the language :— 


“°O by that soldier whom thou couldst 
not shake, 

That ever-breaking heart thou couldst 
not break, 

That dying body that refused the dust, 

That solitary brain that would not 
rust ; 

With suicide an opiate put by, 

And madness a rejected luxury;.. . 

By all the flaming injury, and sense 

Of most intolerable innocence, 

Arise! arise! O be thou swift and 
fell ! 

Of burning liars be thyself the hell.” 


“Most intolerable innocence ”’: 
“With suicide an opiate put 
by, And madness a rejected 
luxury”: these lines have not 
been printed for a first and last 
time, nor (though perhaps it is 
not quite original—I do not 
know) “ The ever-breaking heart 
thou couldst not break,” which 
will probably reappear in more 
marketable form as “The ever- 
breaking heart that would not 
break.” And that suggests the 
thought that Mr Phillips is no 
economist of his verses, as poets 
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greater than he were not 
ashamed of being; otherwise 
he would have bestowed these 
lines differently and with a 
more secure tenure of applica- 
tion. 

The other piece is not nearly 
as good as this. The cry to 
God for vengeance is too 
Hebraic for response, and, be- 
sides, it lacks the mark of 
spontaneity. Had it been the 
custom in Old Testament times 
to hire bardic imprecators as 
well as accomplished mourners 
(and as much may be inferred 
from Balaam’s case), I should 
resemble Mr Phillips’s “That 
she Repent” to the labour 
of these professionals rather 
than to the more genuine 
outpourings of the prophets. 
There are but four good lines 
here :— 


“‘Thy vengeance, God of old, upon the 
Gaul ! 

For retribution as for rain we call ! 

Is there not passion where Thy tempests 
roll, 

Or in Thy thunder some tremendous 
soul?” 


The rest is naught, except as 
showing that so long after the 
publication of “ Marpessa” Mr 
Phillips can still outrage poetry 
as well as serve it divinely 
well. Addressing God, he 
sings :— 


‘“* We praise Thy patience of the grow- 
ing hour, 

Thy wisdom gradual that brings forth 
the flower.” 


And so might some poor, un- 
instructed, unimaginative field- 
preacher assure his Father 
and his God of his observant 
and complete approval. But 
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imagine the poet, of all the 
creatures of God, approaching 
Him with such a remark! Yet 
it is done; for Mr Phillips is 
beyond doubt a poet, and such 
an one as poets acknowledge 
gladly. And he can even go 
beyond this; for, continuing 
his adjuration to the Almighty, 
he encourages Him with the 
compliment, ‘Thou more than 
Mars!” Imagine that from 
the lips of Tennyson, or Brown- 
ing, or any creature with a 
glow-worm portion of that 
most informing light, poetic 
imagination. 

The finer piece of the two has 
no such wonder as this, but it 
has its surprise also ; for it ends 
with a comparison which Mr 
Phillips must have seen in the 
newspapers several times before 
he wrote, and, seeing it, should 
have seen more clearly than 
other men its impious extra- 
vagance. Yet as for the im- 
piety, let it pass. And then, 
looking to the extravagance 
alone, what can be more out- 
rageous than to speak of 


‘¢ That pale Jew, how like to Him that 
dies 
In marble on the wall” :— 


meaning Christ by “ Him that 
dies,” and by “the pale Jew” 
a deeply injured but otherwise 
and in himself ordinary artil- 
lery captain. These are marvels 
which have no explanation for 


me. But it deeply concerns 
Mr Phillips to find one, and to 
use it for purgation and avoid- 
ance. For he is a very con- 
siderable man, in some danger 
of losing all the consideration 
he deserves. 
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THE NAVAL MANCUVRES OF 1899. 


Two years ago, at the great 
Review in honour of her Ma- 
jesty’s Diamond Jubilee, there 
was anchored in the Solent a 
larger British fleet, comprising 
a greater number of the latest 
and most powerful ships, than 
had ever before been assembled 
even in those classic waters. 
Immediately after the review 
the majority of the ships put 
to sea to take part in the 
manceuvres of 1897. Special 
efforts having been made to 
put every efficient ship into 
commission for the review, it 
naturally resulted that the 1897 
manceuvres were on a larger 
scale than any that had pre- 
viously taken place. 

In 1898 the most unfortunate 
strike of the South Wales coal- 
miners so reduced the Admir- 
alty stock of coal that no 
manceuvres took place. It is 
natural, therefore, to compare 
the 1899 manceuvres with those 
of 1897, 

Although no very special 
efforts were made this year to 
send every available ship to 
sea, there has been such a sub- 
stantial increase in the navy 
during the last two years that 
the number of ships and men 
that took part in the 1899 man- 
ceuvres was actually greater 
than that exercised in 1897, 
and exceeded by 50 per cent 
the average for the five pre- 
vious years. It is true that 
the ships added to the fleet 
during the last two years have 
not comprised the full quota 
that we expected. Another 
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disastrous industrial struggle, 
the engineers’ strike, has greatly 
delayed the completion of sev- 
eral ships. In 1897 it was 
confidently expected that the 
first-class battleships Canopus, 
Ocean, and Goliath would be 
completed long before the sum- 
mer of 1899; but they are yet 
unfinished, as are also several 
cruisers. and torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers which might other- 
wise have been at sea by now. 

In first-class battleships and 
first-class cruisers the 1899 
fleets were somewhat weaker 
than those of 1897, the num- 
bers being eighteen and seven 
against twenty-one and eight 
respectively. But this year 
we had thirty second - class 
cruisers, whilst in 1897 there 
were but twenty-three. We 
also had eight smaller cruisers 
against seven in 1897, and a 
flotilla of twenty-eight torpedo- 
boat destroyers and twenty- 
four torpedo-boats. In 1897 
there was a large assemblage 
of these spiteful little craft at 
Spithead, but they did not put 
to sea. 

The scheme of the manceuvres 
this year entailed the division 
of the total force into two 
“hostile” bodies. Vice-Admiral 
Sir Compton Domvile, who holds 
the command of the ten battle- 
ships and three cruisers com- 
posing the Reserve Fleet, had 
his command increased by 
eighteen cruisers, specially 
mobilised for the manceuvres, 
and with Rear-Admiral Ald- 
rich to assist him, took charge 
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of the B Fleet. Vice-Admiral 
Sir Henry Rawson, command- 
ing the Channel Fleet of eight 
battleships and six cruisers, 
was placed in command of the 
A Fleet, which was composed 
of the Channel Fleet and thir- 
teen mobilised cruisers. Rear- 
Admiral Fanshawe acted as 
second in command of the A 
Fleet. 

Besides the two fleets there 
were the torpedo flotillas. These 
were assigned as auxiliaries 
to the contending fleets, the 
twenty-eight destroyers being 
attached to the B Fleet and 
the twenty-four torpedo- boats 
to the A Fleet. Since it has 


been demonstrated that these 
small craft are constantly in 
need of assistance from a larger 
vessel, three torpedo-gunboats, 
craft of about 800 tons, were 
attached to each of the torpedo 


flotillas. 

It may be as well to explain, 
for the benefit of those not 
versed in our present naval 
position and policy, that we 
keep three strong fleets always 
in commission, as well as a 
fourth squadron which might 
be almost dignified with the 
title of a fleet, being about 
equal in strength to the Ameri- 
can squadron which destroyed 
the Spanish force off Santiago 
last summer. Of these three 
fleets the two strongest are as- 
signed to the Channel and 
Mediterranean stations respec- 
tively, whilst the weakest is the 
Reserve Fleet. The other squad- 
ron is stationed in China. 
The Mediterranean Fleet, with 
ten battleships and seven cruis- 
ers, is on paper somewhat more 
powerful than the Channel 
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Fleet; but the latter, consisting 
as it does of eight of the very 
latest battleships and six new 
cruisers, and being more con- 
stantly exercised than our other 
fleets, is fully equal to, if not 
superior to, that in the Medi- 
terranean. The Reserve Fleet, 
on the other hand, is very 
inferior to the other two. The 
newest of Admiral Domvile’s 
battleships is nine years old, 
and the oldest dates back to 
1877, nor are the three cruisers 
much more nearly up to date. 
The China squadron, which has 
somewhat less than half the 
strength of the above, with its 
three battleships and _ seven 
cruisers, is for its size a power- 
ful and efficient force. 

We had, then, engaged in the 
manoeuvres the best and the 
worst of our three fleets, com- 
prising more than half of the 
battleships that are actually in 
commission, whilst these were 
supplemented by a very large 
body of cruisers. It was laid 
down by the Admiralty that 
the principal object of the 
manceuvres was to obtain infor- 
mation as to the most advan- 
tageous method of employing a 
considerable body of cruisers in 
conjunction with a fleet. In 
this connection the question has 
not unnaturally been raised as 
to whether it is reasonable to 
expect that when the next great 
naval war breaks out, we shall 
actually have a considerable 
body of cruisers to employ with 
our fleets. There has been no 
really serious naval war since 
1812, since when steam, steel, 
and the numberless mechanical 
inventions of the nineteenth 
century have completely altered 
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our methods of fighting and 
maneuvring. In the long and 
bitter wars between 1775 and 
1812, which strained our re- 
sources to the uttermost, our 
fleets were, as a rule, but very 
poorly provided with cruisers. 
Although our commerce was 
not then one-tenth as valuable 
and important as it has since 
become, and the country was able 
to feed the whole of the popula- 
tion, the demands of the mer- 
chants were so urgent that at 
least five out of six of our 
numerous cruisers were em- 
ployed in the protection of 
commerce, leaving very few for 
the service of the fleets. Nel- 
son’s bitter complaints as to his 
need of cruisers have passed 
into history ; but all these com- 
plaints did not suffice, even in 
those days of aristocratic gov- 
ernment, to induce the Ministry 
to turn a deaf ear to the mer- 
chants, and reinforce our fleets. 
The admirals in command of 
our fleets had often to manage 
as they best could, with no more 
than three or four frigates, and 
sometimes even less. In these 
days it is of absolutely vital 
importance, if we are to avoid 
the utter dislocation of all our 
industries, and even starvation 
itself, that our commerce should 
flow almost as freely in war as 
in peace. Besides this, we live 
under a democratic Government 
easily swayed by the pressure 
of the massés, and I for one 
am extremely doubtful if our 
admirals will have attached to 
their fleets even the small pro- 
portion of cruisers which had to 
suffice their predecessors of a 
hundred years ago, and it is 
most unlikely that anything 
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like the large numbers placed 
at the disposal of the admirals 
of the A and B fleets will be 
available in our next war. 
Steam and science may have 
made the cruiser of 1899 a far 
better scout than her prototype 
the frigate of 1799; but how- 
ever useful she may be in that 
capacity, it seems more than 
likely that in the future, as in 
the past, her main duty will 
consist in detached service for 
the protection of commerce. 
This is not altogether a piece 
of idle speculation. When ships 
are employed in the manceuvres, 
they may be considered as more 
or less under trial, and if they 
do not carry out their duties 
successfully owing to some 
structural peculiarity, this is 
likely to be modified in the 
ships which are still in the 
builders’ hands. Fortunately, 
however, the duties of cruisers 
when with a fleet are not only 
very exacting, but a cruiser 
which does well in her fleet 
duties is also likely to be the 
sort of vessel required for com- 
merce protection. 

The cruisers employed in the 
1899 manceuvres were officially 
classified as first, second, and 
third class; but there were 
three very distinct types of 
both the first and second class, 
and though only one type of 
third-class cruiser was repre- 
sented, it was not because only 
one type exists, but because the 
earlier types of third - class 
cruisers had previously been 
tried as scouts and found want- 
ing. The apparently endless 
variety of the cruiser class is 
due to the multitude of duties 
that may fall to their lot, and 
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also to the fact that for many 
purposes large numbers are re- 
quired, whilst on other occa- 
sions it is not so much numbers 
as fighting force. As regards 
fighting force, there can be no 
doubt that a given expenditure 
of money, devoted not only to 
building and maintaining the 
ship herself, but also to the 
payment of the men necessary 
for manning her, will provide 
a more powerful force if in 
vested in large cruisers than 
in small ones. The Diadem is 
a first-class cruiser costing dis- 
tinctly less than two second- 
class cruisers of the Arrogant 
type; for though the initial 
cost of a single Diadem may be 
greater than that of two Arro- 
gants, the two smaller ships 
require in the aggregate a 


larger and considerably more 
expensive complement than the 


heavier ship—so that the total 
sum for building, manning, and 
maintaining two Arrogants in 
perpetuity would be decidedly 
greater than that for a single 
Diadem. But according to the 
manceuvre rules, even a con- 
siderable number of Arrogants 
are incapable of capturing a 
single Diadem. This may seem 
rather an extreme regulation, 
but there is nevertheless much 
reason for such arule. In the 
old wars much _ experience 
proved that a numerous body 
of frigates were not a match 
for a single seventy - four or 
eighty, and yet the line- of- 
battle ship carried no armour. 
The Diadem not only throws 
double the weight of broadside 
thrown by the Arrogant, . but 
has more than half her guns 
protected by armour impene- 
trable by the Arrogant’s guns, 
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whilst all the Arrogant’s guns 
are unprotected against the 6- 
inch shell of the Diadem. The 
struggle between the Federals 
and Confederates in the early 
sixties conclusively proved that 
a gun protected by armour is 
worth almost any number with- 
out such protection. After the 
achievements of the famous 
Confederate iron - plated ship 
Merrimac, when she disposed 
of three unarmoured ships in 
one afternoon, all superior to 
her in weight of broadside, it 
was universally admitted that 
it was impossible for men un- 
protected by armour to stand 
up against those who were ade- 
quately protected. Nor has 
anything occurred since _ to 
shake this belief. The Chinese 
ships at the Yalu which had 
guns protected by armour 
steamed away unmolested at 
the close of the action when 
four hours of daylight still re- 
mained, whilst the Japanese 
flag-ship, with her unprotected 
gun-decks turned into a 
shambles by a single shell, was 
unable to continue the action; 
and the remaining Japanese 
unarmoured cruisers seemed to 
think it was desirable to let 
the Chinese armoured ships go 
off without further molestation. 
It scarcely seems as if three, 
four, or even five Arrogants 
could count on a successful ac- 
tion with a single Diadem, more 
especially as the latter, having 
the higher speed, could in all 
probability engage her acver- 
saries seriatim. Similarly 4 
single Arrogant should dispose 
of almost any number of the 
Pelorus type of third - class 
cruiser—and yet it is extremely 
doubtful if more than two 
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Peloruses could be built and 
kept in commission for the 
sum sufficing for a_ single 
Arrogant. Besides the greater 
cost of maintenance of the 
smaller ships, there is the ne- 
cessity of replacing them after 
a shorter interval, for the bigger 
a ship the longer she lasts. 

In the above comparison it 
has been assumed, as regards 
fighting strength, that the 
smaller ships not only keep 
together, but are able to simul- 
taneously bring their guns to 
bear on the larger one. But 
very often this would not be 
the case, for the inferior coal 
endurance of the smaller ships 
would necessitate a longer 
period of inaction whilst coal 
was being replenished ; also, it 
is not unlikely that on arriving 
at the scene of action with re- 
duced numbers the sea might be 
too heavy for them to use their 
guns. Or, again, whilst one of 
the more numerous but weaker 
small craft was engaging at a 
decisive range, her consorts 
might not be so placed as to 
give her the needed support. 

But Nelson’s cry was not for 
more powerful frigates, but for 
more frigates, and cogent as are 
the arguments for investing our 
money and establishing our 
fighting men in large ships in 
preference to smaller ones, there 
are many, many occasions where 
a vessel of comparatively small 
force will do all that is required, 
and this is where the small 
cruiser comes in. In the old 
wers it was expected that the 
smaller vessels used for the pro- 
tection of commerce should be 
able to catch and overpower the 
average privateer or improvised 
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man-of-war. The same condi- 
tions still hold good, and, though 
numbers may be required, it does 
not appear desirable to build 
craft of such low speed or small 
fighting power that they would 
be incompetent to deal with an 
ordinary merchant steamer con- 
verted into a fighting ship by 
mounting a few guns and estab- 
lishing a protection of coal for 
the exposed engines. There is 
therefore a distinct low limit to 
the size of a cruiser, and the 
Pactolus class is pretty near this 
low limit. 

Nothing was said in the 
manceuvre scheme as to the best 
method of employing battle- 
ships, nor is it at all a matter of 
doubt what type of ship of this 
class to build,—every one now 
believes in the big ship, with 
its guns well protected by ar- 
mour. The limit of size is 
mainly governed by the draught 
of water and the dimensions of 
existing docks. It would be 
quite feasible to build much 
larger ships than our present 
ones, which would be sufficiently 
handy, and it seems not un- 
likely that a given sum of money 
invested in larger battleships 
than any yet built would give 
us greater fighting power than 
if devoted to building ships such 
as those now completing. But 
such ships could not be repaired 
in existing docks, and their 
large draught would debar them 
from entering upon operations 
where the water was at all 
shallow. 

The menace of the torpedo 
has also to be reckoned with. 
It has been contended on the 
one hand that a single torpedo 
will put the largest ship out of 
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action, and therefore that in 
building large ships we are ex- 
posing ourselves to great risk 
by putting too many eggs into 
one basket. On the other hand, 
a big ship might very well sur- 
vive the explosion of a torpedo 
which would be fatal to a 
smaller one, for a loss of buoy- 
ancy which would sink a small 
ship would not be very serious 
to a larger one. 

For the purposes of the 
manceuvres, both torpedo-boats 
and torpedo-boat destroyers 
were given great power against 
even the largest ships. A ship’s 
fire was not considered effective 
against these craft until the 
range was reduced to 1000 
yards, and three minutes’ fire 
was considered necessary to dis- 
able the torpedo-vessel. If, 
before the expiration of the 
three minutes, the distance was 
decreased to 500 yards, the ship 


was considered torpedoed out 


of action. Nevertheless, during 
the four days that the manceu- 
vres lasted, not a single torpedo 
attack was attempted. Still, as 
we shall see, the fear of attack 
by torpedoes very materially 
affected the dispositions of the 
admirals. Weare not at present 
building any torpedo-boats, but 
are adding steadily to the num- 
ber of our destroyers, the type 
of which seems fairly fixed. 

We now come to the man- 
ceuvres themselves; and the 
first point to which I would 
direct attention is their exceed- 
ing brevity. The A Fleet was 
at sea for five days during the 
“War,” and the B Fleet for 
only four. Moreover, the fleets 
were so placed that it was 
practically impossible that any- 
thing definite should happen 
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during the first two days of 
the war, and not unlikely that 
the combatants might never 
sight each other, and this is 
what actually happened. It 
must not, however, be assumed 
that the whole business was 
therefore a failure. Naval 
manceuvres are extremely un- 
like military manceuvres, in 
that tactics are always ignored 
and the whole business turns 
upon strategy. The reason is 
not far to seek, and it is a 
simple one. We have no naval 
tactics; we never attempt any- 
thing of the kind either during 
the manceuvres or at any other 
time, and, so far as we know, 
foreign navies are in much the 
same position, though it is 
possible that the French have 
lately forged ahead in this 
respect. What are often called 
“steam tactics” are far more 
correctly described by the slang 
term “steam antics.” They 
consist almost entirely of evolu- 
tions for passing from one 
formation to another, most of 
the formations being of no 
possible use for battle. A fleet 
well practised in such evolu- 
tions becomes very mobile and 
compact ; but there is no assur- 
ance whatever that this mobility 
will be used for the right pur- 
pose of obtaining a tactical ad- 
vantage over the enemy when 
the day of battle comes. In- 
deed, officers may and do prac- 
tise evolutions for years with- 
out troubling their heads as to 
whether such a thing exists as 
a tactical advantage. How to 
obtain a tactical advantage, or 
how it may be lost, are matters 
of earnest study with all army 
officers; but the naval officer, 
rightly or wrongly, leaves such 
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studies severely alone, and in 
this he is so far supported by 
the authorities who draw up 
the manceuvre rules, in that 
these rules are drafted in such a 
way that tactics have nothing 
whatever to do with deciding 
an “action.” Superior num- 
bers, however handled, are 
absolutely certain of victory ; 
the rules are so framed that 
once a superior force gets with- 
in a given distance of an in- 
ferior one, the victory is won. 

The usual object of naval 
manceuvres is accordingly to 
gain some strategical advan- 
tage, and the scheme of the 
1899 manceuvres was so de- 
vised that it was not the ob- 
ject of either fleet to bring the 
other to battle. The A or 
enemy’s fleet was declared to 
be weaker than the B or British 
fleet, and therefore it must 
needs avoid an action; whilst 
the B Fleet was so much 
slower than the A Fleet, that 
it could not possibly force on 
a battle which the latter wished 
to avoid. 

The bone of contention was 
a convoy of corn-ships, repre- 
sented by two old cruisers of 
low speed, supposed to be bound 
from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to 
Milford Haven. This convoy 
the enemy’s fleet, starting from 
Belfast, was to attempt to cap- 
ture; whilst the British fleet, 
on hearing of its arrival at a 
certain rendezvous in the At- 
lantic, was to sally out from 
Milford Haven to the rescue. 
The enemy’s fleet was to start 
before the British fieet, but 
were not to know the where- 
abouts of the convoy, and had 
therefore to search for it in the 
hope of finding and carrying 
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it off before the British fleet 
arrived at the rendezvous. If 
the enemy’s fleet succeeded in 
finding and capturing the con- 
voy, it had then to escort it to 
Belfast, whilst the British fleet 
would have to search for and 
find the enemy’s fleet, in the 
hope of recapturing the convoy. 
This would be easy if A could 
be found, since the convoy was 
slower than the chasing British 
fleet, so that directly the latter 
arrived on the scene A must 
needs abandon the slow convoy 
and seek safety in flight. But 
unless A could reach a fortified 
port he was not to be in safety ; 
and the rules laid down that 
there was only one such forti- 
fied port in the whole of the 
enemy’s territory—viz., Belfast. 
Therefore A must needs make 
for this haven, at the entrance 
of which he was certain to find 
a flotilla of British destroyers. 
These small craft, with the 
great capacity for mischief that 
the rules conferred upon them, 
might very seriously damage 
A before he succeeded in run- 
ning the gauntlet into harbour. 
Moreover, the British fleet, on 
finding that the convoy was 
gone from the rendezvous, 
could at once proceed to the 
entrance of Belfast and there 
await the enemy’s arrival, 
which they would be almost 
certain to anticipate, as A’s 
speed, when hampered by the 
convoy, would be much less 
than B’s. Torpedo-boats would 
then dash out of A’s harbours 
to attack the British fleet, and 
would be met by the British 
destroyers. Thus these small 
craft would be usefully exer- 
cised ; and one of the subsidi- 
ary objects of the manceuvres, 
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which was to obtain informa- 
tion relative to the working of 
destroyers and _ torpedo - boats, 
would be attained. Another 
subsidiary object of the man- 
ceuvres was declared to be to 
throw some light on the rela- 
tive advantages and disadvan- 
tages of speed and fighting 
strength. No light whatever 
was thrown on this question, 
and it is difficult to see how 
any could have been expected. 
It was pretty evident that a 
fast but weak fleet could escape 
a stronger one of slow speed, 
and that strength was of no 
use if the faster enemy declined 
an action. Perhaps it was 
intended to demonstrate that, 
whereas a strong fleet is always 
strong wherever it may be, a 
fast fleet, if penned into narrow 
waters, may lose many of the 
advantages that speed confers. 
If this was the intention, it 
was frustrated by the fact that 
the two fleets never got into 
narrow waters, which fact also 
prevented any important in- 
formation being gained with 
regard to the relative fighting 
efficiency of the destroyers and 
torpedo-boats. 

Perhaps the most useful part 
of the manceuvres was the mob- 
ilisation of thirty-four cruisers 
and twenty-four torpedo-boats, 
carrying in theaggregate 12,000 
officers and men. Since the 
total numbers employed in the 
manceuvres were about 30,000, 
the complements of the specially 
commissioned ships formed two- 
fifths of the whole. In addition 
to this, the ships of the reserve 
fleet had to be completed. to 
their full seagoing complements, 
so that the men embarked from 
the shore numbered over 13,000. 
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And this was effected without 
any very special effort. It 
must not, of course, be sup- 
posed that after this extensive 
withdrawal of officers and men 
the work of training and in- 
struction at the home ports 
could go on as before. If this 
had been the case, it would 
have meant that this large 
body had but little to do when 
ashore. Every endeavour is 
being made, now that our per- 
manent force is so rapidly in- 
creasing, to find useful employ- 
ment for the large numbers of 
men not required on board ship 
in peace-time. All these men 
receive the same pay whether 
afloat or ashore, and it is ab- 
solutely necessary, now that a 
man spends nearly half his time 
in the home ports, that this 
time should not be wasted. 
There have been enormous 
changes not only in the matériel 
but also in the personnel of the 
navy in the last fifty years. 
In Crimean days, when the 
navy needed men to man ships 
hurriedly commissioned, the 
only method was to resort to 
voluntary enlistment, prefer- 
ably of sailor men who had 
served one or more commissions 
in the navy; but failing these, 
of any kind of person, whether 
a seaman or not, who could be 
bribed by a bounty or other- 
wise cajoled into joining a ship 
for her commission. At the 
close of the commission the ship 
was “paid off,” and all hands 
were discharged from the navy. 
There are many instances of a 
ship being six months, nine 
months, or a year in completing 
her crew—the men first caught 
being employed in rigging the 
ship, so that they were not left 
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in idleness; still the ship was 
all this time utterly unready, 
Now a ship not in commission 
is in all respects completed and 
stored and kept ready for sea, 
and immediately the crew are 
sent on board—or, more exactly, 
within less than forty - eight 
hours—the ship can and does 
proceed to sea. In one respect 
we still follow the methods of 
our predecessors. Fifty years 
ago, when manning a ship it 
was necessary to get men from 
anywhere and everywhere, so it 
always happened that the great 
majority of both officers and 
men were entire strangers to 
each other. Curiously enough, 
though the ship now gets her 
men, not from the streets and 
slums, but from the naval depot 
and marine barracks respective- 
ly, the manning of a ship is still 
very much like taking a dip in- 
to a lucky-bag. It is an entire 


lottery who may be sent to her, 
and it is quite common for an 
individual officer or man to find 
that he has never seen nineteen- 
twentieths of his new shipmates 


before. Indeed, if as many as 
one-tenth of the ship’s company 
had previously served together, 
the word would go round the 
lower deck, “ Blessed if we ain’t 
all old ‘Blunderers’ here!” 
However, even this time-hon- 
oured arrangement, or want of 
arrangement, is now being 
modified. Some of the ships’ 
companies told off for manning 
mobilised ships were practically 
identical with those who had 
recently served together on a 
foreign station, and the officers 
had also belonged to the same 
ship. It is not to be wondered 
at that ships manned in this 
way were more efficient during 
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the short period of the man- 
ceuvres than those whose ships’ 
companies neither knew their 
officers nor each other. But the 
present system is excellent as a 
method of training both officers 
and men to grapple promptly 
with unforeseen difficulties, and 
to do their best in any emerg- 
ency. In a new ship all kinds 
of fresh duties have to be car- 
ried out, and done promptly too, 
for the credit of the ship. To 
those who know all the diffi- 
culties that have to be met, it 
is simply marvellous to see the 
efficiency attained by a ship 
only a few days in commission. 
For the benefit of the newly com- 
missioned ships, the manceuvres 
themselves did not begin for 
more than a fortnight after the 
day of mobilisation. Part of this 
time was spent at sea and part 
in harbour, but not an hour was 
allowed to pass without some 
useful exercise tending to make 
the ships more efficient. 

At the close of these pre- 
liminary exercises the A Fleet, 
representing the enemy, was 
stationed at Belfast, and the B, 
or British, Fleet at Milford 
Haven, and after two or three 
days of suspense “ War” was 
declared on Saturday, July 29, 
at 10 A.M. In narrating what 
followed it is better to keep to 
the days of the week, since the 
time was so short that before 
half the week was out the issue 
was decided. There was much 
that was unnatural about the 
position when war was de- 
clared. Neither side sent any 
of their numerous cruisers to 
watch their opponents and re- 
port their movements, for rea- 
sons scarcely likely to exist in 
real war. It was useless for 
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the A Fleet to watch the B 
Fleet, because Admiral Rawson 
who commanded A knew that 
Admiral Domvile could not put 
to sea till released by order 
from the Admiralty, and that 
news could not then be con- 
veyed of his departure and 
destination in time to be of 
much use. On the other hand, 
Admiral Domvile’s dispositions 
did not depend in any way on 
the movements of the A Fleet. 
His task was to race out to 
the convoy as soon as he was 
released, and whether A went 
right or wrong with his search, 
it could make no difference in 
the initial plans of the B Fleet. 
So immediately war was de- 
clared Admiral Rawson started 
with his eight battleships and 
nineteen cruisers to search for 
the convoy. In such a search 
very much if not almost every- 
thing depends upon the weather. 
When it is clear, a distance of 
twenty miles on each side of 
the ship can be searched. If 
fog or mist comes on, or in an 
ordinary dark night, this dis- 
tance may have to be divided 
by twenty. Thus a ship mov- 
ing at a certain speed, say 15 
knots an hour, will in very 
clear weather search 15 x 40 
= 600 square miles an hour ; 
but at night or in mist this 
may be reduced to 15 x 2 = 30 
square miles. In the first case 
a single cruiser could search 
as much water as twenty em- 
ployed in the thick weather. 
If it could always be prophesied 
when it would be thick and 
when clear, an admiral could 
make his plans accordingly, 
spreading his ships far apart 
and driving them at their 
highest speed whilst it was 
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clear, and either closing them 
in or causing them to zigzag 
when it was thick, the speed 
being also lowered in order to 
economise coal as much as 
possible. When every knot 
extra speed enables forty extra 
square miles to be searched, it 
is worth pushing on even at 
the expense of precious coal. 
But at night, when an extra 
knot only increases the area 
searched per hour by two to 
six square miles, it is best to 
economise. It is not generally 
understood what an extremely 
expensive business it is to drive 
a cruiser at high speed. A 
ship which at a moderate speed 
of, say, 11 or 12 knots, would 
cover 5000 miles before needing 
more coal, would at 18-knot 
speed be unable to run 2000. 
Such a ship, after running for 
only three and a half days at 
the higher speed, would have 
to stop her search, steam to the 
coaling-port, take in coal, and 
steam back again. In many 
cases better results would be 
obtained by limiting the speed, 
when one cargo of coal would 
suffice to complete a_ search 
which at high speeds would 
require two. But with Ad- 
miral Rawson time was of 
the greatest importance, as if 
the convoy was not promptly 
captured, the British Fleet 
would carry it home in safety. 
Therefore the A Fleet left 
Belfast at the highest speed 
which could be maintained by 
the slowest vessels. It may 
surprise some to hear that the 
slowest craft were the torpedo- 
boats. I can imagine such a 
one turning to his ‘Brassey's 
Annual’ and saying, “But I 
see that these boats are cred- 
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ited with 19 to 23 knots: how 
could they retard the fleet?” 
Whether these craft ever 
reached this speed may be 
doubted; but it is absolutely 
certain that against a moder- 
ate head sea they cannot main- 
tain 14 knots, and this being 
so, the fleet had to go less. 
It was necessary to keep these 
boats with the fleet, in order 
to use them for screening the 
more important ships from tor- 
pedo attack by the destroyers 
of the enemy. The disposition 
of the fleet, in steaming through 
the narrow waters that separ- 
ate the north of Ireland and the 
south of Scotland, was arranged 
with the one object of beating 
off any destroyers that might 
attack. The battleships were 
placed in the centre, and 
cruisers and_ torpedo - boats 
were placed so as to surround 
them. Thus a destroyer could 


not get at a battleship with- 
out being put out of action 
(by the rules) before she reached 


her objective. But this for- 
mation, though it might have 
been a satisfactory one when 
the only form of attack that 
could be delivered was by 
destroyers, would have been 
most unsatisfactory for meet- 
ing the B Fleet. But Admiral 
Rawson knew that Admiral 
Domvile’s battle fleet was un- 
able to leave Milford; so he 
very reasonably acted as if 
they did not exist. Several 
destroyers were sighted, but 
it appears that their instruc- 
tions forced them to consider 
that at that time discretion 
was the better part of valour. 
Accordingly they made no 
attack, with the result that 
they never got another chance 
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during the war. This was a 
useful object - lesson. Oppor- 
tunities wasted do not recur 
either in manceuvres or in real 
war; moreover, the weather 
was decidedly favourable for 
a surprise. As the afternoon 
drew on thick banks of fog 
came drifting down, making it 
fairly easy to approach unseen ; 
and though the sea rose, it 
was not too much for a well- 
found destroyer. As night 
fell the A Fleet separated, to 
carry out the plan of search 
previously arranged. It must 
be remembered that the A 
Fleet was to look for a convoy 
bound from Halifax to Milford, 
which was known to be wait- 
ing for an escort at a rendez- 
vous in the Atlantic. It by 
no means followed that this 
rendezvous would be on the 
direct track between the two 
ports named, and after carefully 
considering the pros and cons, in 
the light of his instructions 
from the Admiralty, Admiral 
Rawson came to the conclu- 
sion that the convoy would 
be well to the north of the 
direct track, and _ therefore 
arranged his search accord- 
ingly. His reasons for this 
decision were, that if the con- 
voy was placed much to the 
southward of Belfast, there 
would be no reason for either 
fleet to pass through the 
narrow waters of the Irish 
Channel; and if they did 
not pass into narrow waters, 
the Admiralty scheme for test- 
ing the powers of torpedo-boats 
and destroyers would be com- 
pletely stultified. As it turned 
out, Admiral Rawson’s decision 
wrecked the Admiralty plans, 
and it seems a great pity 
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that the A Fleet should have 
left Belfast entirely misunder- 
standing the direction in which 
the Admiralty wished the search 
to be prosecuted. For, as a 
matter of fact, the convoy was 
actually stationed far to the 
south of Belfast, in line with 
the extreme south of Ireland, 
some 350 miles to the westward 
of Cape Clear; whilst on separ- 
ating late on Saturday night 
the great majority of Admiral 
Rawson’s cruisers were speed- 
ing in a fan-shaped formation, 
north-west from the north of 
Ireland, so that during the 
whole of Sunday they were 
actually farther from the con- 
voy than when they started 
the search. 

Sunday morning dawned 
thick and foggy, and though 
the searching fleet were doing 
their best to follow the tracks 
laid down, the thick weather 
made it impossible for a ship to 
determine whether she was or 
was not getting too close to or 
too far off from her neighbour. 
We shall see how much the 
wireless system of telegraphy, 
which was utilised for the B 
Fleet, would have helped the 
A ships if they had had it ; but 
it would not have been of service 
on this foggy Sunday. Let us 
suppose that three ships—X, Y, 
and Z—are detailed to run on 
parallel courses twenty miles 
apart. Y, owing to an error 
in her compass, or in the steer- 
ing, is actually thirty-five miles 
from X, and only five from Z. 
In clear weather this would be 
promptly rectified, whether by 
day or night, by signals read 
by the eye. But although the 
wireless telegraphy would tell 
Y that X and Z were in her 
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neighbourhood, there would be 
nothing to enable her to judge 
her distance from either, and 
all three would go on as before, 
steering to the best of their 
ability, but not really steering 
exactly parallel courses. 
Sunday’s search was almost 
entirely useless. To begin with, 
the ships were searching in a 
wrong direction ; and, secondly, 
the fog rendered the search so 
inefficient that it was very pos- 
sible that the searchers had 
passed the convoy without see- 
ing it. A mischance also oc- 
curred, owing to the thick 
weather, that turned the al- 
ready heavily weighted scale 
more decidedly against Admiral 
Rawson. In the scheme issued 
before leaving Belfast, the great 
majority of the A cruisers and 
all the battleships were to meet 
the Admiral near the Porcu- 
rine Bank during the morn- 
ing and forenoon of Monday, to 
receive fresh orders. Before 
issuing these orders it was de- 
sirable to have the latest news 
of the enemy. From Admiral 
Rawson’s position on the farther 
side of Ireland some advantage 
in the rapid conveyance of news 
was conferred by the fact that 
of the three hundred odd miles 
on the line of communication 
that separated him from his 
torpedo - boats which were 
watching the B Fleet off Mil- 
ford, about half consisted of 
telegraph-wires across Ireland 
which could be traversed by ¢ 
telegram in a few minutes. 
Early on Sunday one of the 
torpedo-boats observed the B 
Fleet (which had left Milford 
at 5 A.M.) steering to the S.W., 
indicating that, contrary to 
Admiral Rawson’s anticipation, 
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the convoy was to the south- 
ward. The boat hurried to the 
nearest Irish telegraph-station 
with the news, which was car- 
ried by wire to Blacksod Bay 
on the west coast, where it 
should have been received by 
the cruiser Mersey and taken 
to Admiral Rawson, then some 
120 miles from the shore. But 
the Mersey was not there. 
Early on the Sunday she had 
gone out to the A Fleet with a 
message; but owing to the fog 
its delivery was much delayed, 
and Admiral Rawson’s order for 
the cruiser to return for more 
news miscarried altogether in 
the fog, and she remained at 
sea. Had wireless telegraphy 
been available, all this uncer- 
tainty would have been re- 
moved. The Mersey would have 
delivered her first message re- 
gardless of the fog, she would 
then have received the Ad- 
miral’s orders, and have re- 
turned to the neighbourhood of 
the Blacksod station, where she 
would have obtained the im- 
portant news of the destination 
of the B Fleet in time to cause 
Admiral Rawson to entirely 
alter his dispositions for Mon- 
day’s search. What actually 
happened was that, no further 
information being forthcoming, 
the Admiral commanding the 
A Fleet remained under the 
impression that the convoy was 
still to the northward. There- 
fore, after waiting some hours 
to assemble his ships, an oper- 
ation made difficult by the fog 
which still prevailed, he gave 
orders for the resumption of the 
search to the N.N.W. This 
was absolutely fatal, the convoy 
being two hundred miles to the 
S.W. Asif in mockery, hardly 
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had this decision been taken 
than the fog lifted, and for a 
few hours the A Fleet enjoyed 
the only fine weather they had 
during the manceuvres. 

Whilst the A Fleet was thus 
going hopelessly wrong the B 
Fleet was carrying out its some- 
what simple task with ease and 
precision. The ships were all de- 
tained at Milford by Admiralty 
order for nineteen hours after 
the departure of the A Fleet: 
the A side knew of this deten- 
tion, but did not know of its 
duration. Then at 5 A.M. on 
Sunday the B Fleet sailed—the 
object being to reach the con- 
voy as soon as possible without 
coming in contact with A’s 
torpedo craft. The straight 
track to the convoy led close 
along the south coast of Ire- 
land; but by going some fifty 
miles to the southward, Sir C. 
Domvile only increased the 
length of the track from 520 
miles to 540, and avoided the 
risk of torpedo - boat attack. 
Moreover, having been allowed 
to sail at 5 A.M., he had sixteen 
hours daylight, which would 
enable him to pass all the 
torpedo-boat stations in Ireland 
without being troubled by dark- 
ness, and in broad daylight a 
torpedo-boat attack is wellnigh 
hopeless. It was explained 
above that a first-class cruiser 
was by the rules superior in 
fighting force to any number 
of second-class cruisers. Ad- 
miral Domvile’s policy was 


therefore to push on his first- 
class cruisers to strengthen the 
convoy’s escort, which, on the 
arrival of the three first-class 
cruisers from Milford, would 
consist of four of these power- 
ful ships. 


Since Admiral Raw- 
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son’s whole fleet only included 
three first-class cruisers, the 
convoy would be safe against 
everything but battleships as 
soon as the B cruisers arrived. 
It was simply, therefore, a race 
to the convoy, and, notwith- 
standing the newspaper corre- 
spondents, it cannot be said 
that the result was very satis- 
factory. During the man- 
ceuvres it was laid down that 
the power used was not to 
exceed 60 per cent of the au- 
thorised or “natural draught ” 
horse-power ; thus the engine- 
room staff had a comparatively 
easy task. Admiral Domvile’s 
two best cruisers, the Europa 
and Argonaut, are credited with 
184 knots at this power. This 
would have enabled them to 
reach the convoy in twenty- 
eight hours; but their actual 
time was thirty-four and a half 


hours, and mean speed barely 


16 knots. It may be said that 
they were obliged to ease down 
to keep company with the St 
George, Vindictive, and Gladi- 
ator ; but all these are supposed 
to do 17 knots with the 
reduced horse- power allowed, 
and no explanation has been 
forthcoming to account for 
these ships being reduced to 16. 
That the engine-room depart- 
ments did their best we may 
take for certain: there are 
therefore only two possible ex- 
planations—the first, that they 
did not succeed in maintaining 
the moderate horse-power al- 
lowed; the second, that the 
horse - power being developed, 
the ships fell short of their re- 
puted speeds. The large coal 
consumption points to the latter 
as the more probable explana- 
tion; but it is likely that there 
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was also difficulty in developing 
“he horse-power. 

B’s leading cruisers having 
reached the convoy at 3.30 P.M. 
on Monday, at once turned back 
with the convoy in company to 
meet the battleships, which they 
effected at 11.30 P.M.; the 
battleships being then some fifty 
miles from the convoy’s station, 
and 490 from Milford by the 
route taken. The speed of the 
battle squadron was therefore 
only 114 knots, and even at this 
speed the Thunderer could not 
keep company. Such lame 
ducks as the Thunderer and 
Colossus, with their utterly un- 
protected and inefficient second- 
ary armament, will, it is devoutly 
to be hoped, be soon wiped off 
our list of ships “ fit to lie in the 
line.” Their presence in a fleet 
is an extremely doubtful advan- 
tage, whilst the older Alexandra, 
notwithstanding her muzzle- 
loading guns and their poor 
armour, can at any rate be 
counted upon not to delay a fleet 
unduly so long as her coal lasts, 
but that would be run out in 
five days, steaming at less than 
13 knots. 

The B fleet had now nothing 
to do but to steam straight 
home with the convoy. This 
was accomplished at the very 
slow speed of 8:2 knots. The 
Curacoa, one of the ships repre- 
senting the convoy, was now 
the drag ; but though her speed 
was somewhat lower than that 
of the ordinary tramp steamer, 
the B Fleet had none of the 
difficulties inseparable from the 
marshalling and keeping 1m 
company a large body of mer- 
chant ships: and had the con- 
voy been a reality, there seems 
no doubt that the progress 
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would have been slower still. 
Much has been said and written 
as to the advantage gained by 
the B Fleet in the use of the 
wireless telegraphy. The real 
fact, however, is that B’s task 
was so simple that Admiral 
Domvile required no aid such 
as the wireless telegraphy gave 
him. The system, however, 
proved that it has a great 
future before it; at any rate, 
Sir C. Domvile was relieved of 
some anxiety by its use. To 
begin with, the Juno was de- 
tached twenty miles in the 
direction in which the A Fleet 
was expected. From this posi- 
tion, without any linking ship 
being required, communication 
was continuously maintained 
with the Admiral. Again, 
when the convoy was found, 
Admiral Domvile was informed 
of the fact by a message that 


had been signalled over fifty-five 
miles of water, in two stages of 
twenty -five and thirty miles 


respectively. The receipt of 
this message did not cause him 
to make any change in his dis- 
positions ; but it was a great 
relief to the anxiety which 
had prevailed. If the position 
of the convoy had been un- 
known, and the escorting cruiser 
with the convoy had been fitted 
to telegraph on the wireless 
system, and had announced the 
latitude and longitude of the 
convoy to friends approaching, 
it might have made all the dif- 
ference to the B Fleet. Again, 
if the A Fleet had found and cap- 
tured the convoy just as the B 
cruiser Europa, with her wireless 
telegraphy, had arrived on the 
scene, this ship would have 
used her apparatus to inform 
her chief of the capture, in a far 
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shorter time than could other- 
wise have been the case, and 
would thus have enabled him 
to take the necessary steps for 
cutting off the captors and re- 
taking the convoy. 

We must now return to the 
A Fleet, which we left on Mon- 
day morning speeding to the 
N.N.W. from the Porcupine 
bank, where they had assembled 
during the small hours of the 
morning. On Monday night, 
when the B Fleet had secured 
the convoy, the A Fleet was 
350 miles to the northward, 
and was once more shrouded in 
fog close to the Rockall Bank. 
Here they remained stationary 
for fourteen hours, waiting for 
their cruisers to rejoin. It was 
only at 3 P.M. on Thursday 
that Sir H. Rawson learnt that 
the B Fleet, on leaving Milford, 
had steered to the S.W. He 
thus got a cue as to the posi- 
tion in which the convoy had 
awaited the B Fleet. But by 
this time that fleet, with the 
convoy in company, was well on 
their homeward journey, and 
had obtained such a start that 
had the A Fleet proceeded at 
once at full speed to cut them 
off, they would have arrived too 
late at the entrance of Milford. 
Moreover, the A Fleet, being 
weaker than the B Fleet, could 
effect nothing against them, so 
it was useless to make the 
attempt. Admiral Domvile 
had assumed that his opponent, 
on discovering his failure, would 
return to Belfast; and he had 
consequently concentrated a 
large body of destroyers oppo- 
site that port. But Admiral 
Rawson, in his anxiety to com- 
ply with the wishes of the 
Admiralty, that information 
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should be obtained as to the 
action of torpedo-boats and 
destroyers, and arguing that 
the small craft would be given 
but little chance if the A Fleet 
passed round the north of Ire- 
land, decided to proceed up the 
Irish Channel from the south- 
ward. He therefore ordered his 
torpedo - boats to Waterford, 
which turned out most unfor- 
tunately, as the destroyers 
which were to combat them 
were steaming away from them 
to the northward. Then at 
moderate speed the A Fleet 
turned south, and reached the 
neighbourhood of Cape Clear 
early on the morning of Thurs- 
day, just as the B Fleet were 
approaching Milford, and the 
destroyers and supporting cruis- 
ers detached from the B Fleet 
were assembled outside Belfast. 
Had the A Fleet decided on the 
Tuesday evening to go north, 
there would have been an inter- 
esting encounter off Belfast on 
Thursday between the fleet and 
the destroyers; but as it was, 
these latter, having lost their 
chance when the A Fleet sailed, 
never got another opportunity. 
Arrived off Cape Clear, the A 
Fleet stopped. The rules gave 
such power to the destroyers 
that Admiral Rawson consid- 
ered it dangerous to carry out 
his plan of going up the Irish 
Channel unless he could collect 
a sufficient body of cruisers, 
and for one reason or another 
something like half of his nine- 
teen were missing. Although 
the fleet had only been at sea 
five days, several of the second- 
class and both the third-class 
cruisers had run out of coal, 
one second-class and one third- 





class cruiser had broken down 
two had been captured. And 
the battleships and first-class 
cruisers, which had still lots of 
coal and were sound and ser- 
viceable in every respect, thus 
testifying to the reliability of 
the big ship, were afraid to 
proceed up the Channel with- 
out a screen of smaller craft 
to assist them in warding 
off a torpedo - attack. If in 
real war the destroyers ac- 
tually have the weight assigned 
to them by the manceuvre rules, 
they will certainly play an im- 
portant part in future fighting 
at sea. 

It was not till Friday morn- 
ing that the A Fleet collected a 
sufficient number of cruisers, 
and they then learnt that the 
war was over, and that there 
was nothing further to be done. 
Whilst the A Fleet was in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Clear, 
a brush took place with four of 
B’s cruisers, which illustrated 
the fighting value of the first- 
class cruiser. Admiral Domvile, 
on his return to Milford, had 
left a squadron of two first- 
class, and two of his fastest 
second-class, cruisers off Cape 

lear. This fast and powerful 
little squadron, without any 
loss to themselves, captured 
two of Admiral Rawson’s 
scouts—the second-class cruiser 
Furious and third-class cruiser 
Pactolus; and when the A 
battleships appeared, accom- 
panied only by second - class 
cruisers, the captors simply 
steamed away. A’s battleships 
were too slow, and the second- 
class cruisers too weak, so that 
nothing could be done without 
first-class cruisers, and they had 
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all been detached, beating up 
the absentees. 

Thus ended the manceuvres 
of 1899. There had been very 
little fighting, and many mis- 
chances—so much so, that it 
might be hastily assumed that 
all was to no purpose. But 
this is very far from being the 
real state of the case. Much 
information was undoubtedly 
gained as to the best method 
of employing cruisers with a 
fleet. The search carried out 
by the A Fleet proved unsuc- 
cessful, because in the limited 
time available it was utterly 
impossible to search all the 
eastern waters of the Atlantic, 
and the cue given to Admiral 
Rawson was not sufficiently 
definite to cause the search to 
be at once made in the right 
direction. But the organising 
and carrying out of this search 
taught many useful lessons, and 
the accuracy with which the 
ships arrived at their appointed 
rendezvous, after running hun- 
dreds of miles in foggy weather, 
shows that they must have very 
closely followed the tracks laid 
down. 

It was unfortunate that no 
opportunity arose of exercising 
the cruisers in the presence of a 
hostile force. For this failure 
the lack of time was mainly 
to blame. The Admiralty evi- 
dently intended, in drawing up 
the plan of the manoeuvres, 
that the A Fleet should find 
the convoy ; and this they cer- 
tamly would have done had 
Admiral Rawson believed that 
the convoy would be, as it was, 
on the direct line between Hali- 
fax and Milford. But in this 
Case it would not have been 
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necessary to organise an ex- 
tended search, and much of the 
experience gained in this search 
would have been lost. The 
scheme of the manoeuvres failed 
to produce all the results hoped 
for, because there was only one 
day on which A could have 
found the convoy: that was 
the Monday, and on the Mon- 
day the search was directed 
erroneously. The convoy was 
too far from Belfast to be 
reached and found on Sunday, 
and on Tuesday it was too 
late. The scheme, therefore, 
depended too much on the 
search being not only prose- 
cuted in the right direction 
on the Monday, but also on 
the weather being clear on that 
day. If either of these con- 
ditions were absent, much of 
what might be called the sport- 
ing character of the manceuvres 
must needs fall through. But 
though there was much lost in 
the way of interest and excite- 
ment, because there was no 
capturing and recapturing of 
the convoy, no hurrying up of 
reinforcements, no covering a 
retreat, the cruisers, and es- 
pecially those attached to the 
A Fleet, had a very thorough 
series of exercises in carrying 
out the successive dispositions 
of the Admiral, consequent on 
the change of his line of opera- 
tions. Much of this work was 
done in a fog, and though the 
prevalence of this thick weather 
was most annoying, it afforded 
an opportunity for the display 
of some excellent seamanship 
in the handling of fleets and 
ships under difficult circum- 
stances. We undoubtedly have 
had impressed upon us the fact 
2Q 
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that fog hampers the attack 
upon commerce more than it 
impedes the defence, and that 
the accuracy of modern navi- 
gation makes operations pos- 
sible in a fog which would 
have been out of the question 
fifty years ago. Those who 
believe that the system of wire- 
less telegraphy has a great 
future before it will not blame 
the bad weather, for it de- 
monstrated most forcibly that 
something more than visual 
and aural signals are greatly 
needed ; and the results already 
obtained with the wireless sys- 
tem — which, be it remarked, 
owes as much, if not more, to 
the initiative of Captain H. B. 
Jackson, R.N., as to that of 
Signor Marconi—are so promis- 
ing that it may confidently be 
predicted that many months 
will not pass ere we see a great 
improvement in this direction. 

Although the torpedo craft 
were unfortunate in failing to 
come in contact with their 
proper objective, the large 
ships, both destroyers and tor- 
pedo-boats, did much useful 
work at sea, and the knocking 
about they received was most 
valuable in training officers and 
men. 

All the latest cruisers em- 
ployed, to the number of about 
a dozen, aré fitted with the 
much-abused water-tube boiler. 
These were the ships on which 
the heaviest work fell: this 
they did excellently. As might 
be expected, the newly com- 
missioned ships did not come 
up to the standard of those 
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which had been some months 
in the Channel Squadron ; but 
there was not the least reason 
to suppose that the water-tube 
boiler is likely to prove peculi- 
arly difficult to manage, even 
in the hands of a hastily as- 
sembled engine-room staff. 

The very absence of the 
fighting or sporting element 
was not altogether a disadvan- 
tage in the training of all con- 
cerned. Duty cheerfully done 
under such conditions as sur- 
rounded the A Fleet, when day 
after day no enemy appeared 
to break the monotony, is of 
more value in forming the char- 
acter than if there had been 
more excitement and emulation. 
No one can deny that the spirit 
animating officers and men 
during the hard work that the 
manceuvres entailed was excel- 
lent, and that all were bene- 
fited by the experience gained. 

Whether it would not be pos- 
sible another year to give more 
time to the manceuvres proper, 
is a point for our rulers to con- 
sider. It certainly appears that 
four to five days is all too short 
to get in the work that might 
bedone. An opportunity should 
certainly be given to repair an 
error arising from a misconcep- 
tion of the scheme. Had Ad- 
miral Rawson submitted to the 
umpires, before sailing, his read- 
ing of the manceuvre scheme, 
a more explicit one would doubt- 
less have been given him, and 
the manceuvres of 1899 would 
not have been such a game of 
cross-purposes as they turned 
out. 
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